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CHAPTER I. 

In default of a screen, a gown rind a red petticoat had been thrown 
over a clothes-horse, and this shaded the glare of the lamp from the 
eyes of the sick man. In the pale obscurity of the room, his bearded 
cheeks could be seen buried in a heap of tossed pillows. By his 
bedside sat a young woman. As sho dozed, her face drooped until her 
features were hidden, and the lamp-light made the curious curves 
of a beautiful ear look like a piece of illuminated porcelain. Her 
hands lay upon her lap, her needlework slipped from them ; as it 
fell to the ground, sho awoke. 

Pressing her hands against her forehead, sho made an effort to 
rouse herself. As she did bo, her face contracted with an expression 
of disgust, and she remembered the ether. The soft, vaporous 
odour drifted towards her from a small table strewn with medicine 
bottles, which stood at the foot of the iron bedstead. Arising, she 
passed silently across the room, and, taking care to hold the cork 
tightly in her fingera, so as to avoid any sound, she squeezed it 
firmly into the bottle. At that moment the clock struck eleven. 
The clear tones of its bell broke the silenoe sharply ; the patient 
moaned as if in reply, and his thin hairy arms stirred feverishly on 
the wide patchwork counterpane. Kindly she took them in her 
hands and covered them over. The pillows were bowed in, beaten 
almost flat ; she tried to arrange them more comfbrtably, but as 
she did so he turned and tossed impatiently. His forehead was 
moist with perspiration, but, fearing to disturb him, she put back 
the handkerchief she had taken from the pillow, and stood staring 
vaguely into the shadows that clouded the further end of the room. 
Then, regaining her chair, with a weary movement, she picked up 
the doth that had fallen from her knees, and slowly continued her 
work. 

It was, like the oounterpane on the bed, a piece of patchwork, 
and in this instance the squares of a chessboard had been taken as 
a design. Selecting a fragment of stuff, she trimmed it into the 
required shape, and with tailor-like precision sewed it into its 
allotted corner. For fancy work she had not much taste or time, 
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but in the long hours she was forced to pass at her husband's 
bedside she strove thus to utilize the odds and ends of the shop. 

Nothing was now heard but the methodical click of her needle as 
it struck the head of her thimble, and then the long swish of the 
thread as she drew it through the cloth. The lamp at her elbow 
burned steadily, and the glare glanced along her arm as she raised it 
with the large movement of sewing. Wherever the light touched 
it her hair was blue, and it encircled, like a piece of rich black 
velvet, the white but too prominent temples ; a dark shadow defiued 
the fine straight nose, hinted at a thin indecision of lips, whilst a 
broad touch of white marked the weak but not unbeautiful chin. 
On her knees lay the patchwork, with its jagged edges, and the 
floor at her feet was covered with innumerable scraps, making a red 
and black litter. On the comer of the table lay a book, a well- 
worn volume in a faded red paper cover. It was a novel she used 
to read with delight when she was a girl, and, hoping that it might 
help her to pass away these weary hours, she had sought for it at 
the bottom of an old trunk ; but it had somehow failed to interest 
her, and after a few pages she had laid it aside, preferring for dis- 
traction her accustomed sewing. She was now well awake, and, as 
she worked, her thoughts turned on things concerning the daily 
routine of her life. She thought of the time when her husband 
would be well, of the pillow she was making, of how nice it would 
look in the green armchair, of the much greater likelihood of letting 
their rooms if they were better furnished, of their new lodger, and 
of the probability of a quarrel between him and her mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Ede. So engrossed was Bhe in her musings that she did not 
notice how difficult and laboured her husband’s breathing had 
become. He had thrown the coverlet from him, his chest heaved, 
and his breath came from him with a loud wheeze which momen- 
tarily thickened in sound. When at length she looked up a look 
of supreme pity passed across her face. Tutting her work asido 
she approached 1 the bod. 

As she did so he opened his eyes. 

4i Do you feel bad, dear ? " Bhe asked in a low voice. 

4i Oh, yes, I do. I’m suffocating ; lift me up. I'm going to 
have a fit ; I hope it won't be a bad one." 

Placing her arms round him she helped him into a sitting 
position, and then propped up the pillows, so as to form a support 
for his back. She also took a small red shawl from her shoulders 
and pinned it round hiB. Nothing more could then be done but to 
wait and see how the attaok would proceed. Gathering his logs 
under # him he leaned forward snorting like a wounded animal. 
His face was emaciated, and his dark thick hair fell over his fore- 
head in sticky masses. From time to time he attempted to cough, 
but his breath ran Bhort in his throat, and the efforts seemed to 
exhaust him. At times he had not the strength to separate the 
saliva from his lips, but as he got rid of the phlegm that oppressed 
him he appeared to grow a little better, and signed to Kate to 
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remove the begin. She felt no disgust, but only a noble desire to 
relieve his sufferings. Presently he spoke, and in a deep and husky 
voice said — 

“ Oh, what I have done to merit such suffering ? And it is all 
the fault of that cursed actor ; I wish I had never heard his name." 

11 Hush, hush, 91 said Kate, trying to soothe him. "He won’t 
interfere with you, and it will bring us a connection which will 
enable us to keep our rooms always let ” 

For more than a week past the new lodger had formed the staple 
subject of conversation in this household. Mrs. Ede, Kate’s 
mother-in-law, was loud in her protestations that the harbouring of 
an actor could not but be attended by bad luck. Kate, whoso 
Puritanism was of a less marked kind, only felt a little uneasy. 
She had inherited the vague distrust of her class against all that 
was itinerant ; otherwise She was quite unprejudiced. Perhaps at 
first she had felt inclined to agree with her mother-in-law, but her 
husband had shown himself bo Btubbom, and had so persistently 
declared he was not going to keep his rooms empty any longer, 
that for peace sake she was fain to side with him. The question 
had arisen in a very unexpected way. During the whole winter 
they had been unfortunate with their rooms ; they hod made many 
attempts to get lodgeni, had even advertised. Some few people 
had asked to see the rooms, but they merely made an offer. One 
day, however, a man who had come into the shop to buy some 
paper collars asked Kate if she had any apartments to let. On her 
replying that she had, they went upstairs, and after a cursory 
inspection he told her that he was the agent in advance to a 
travelling opera company, and that if she liked he would recommend 
her rooms to the stage manager — a particular friend of his. The 
proposition was somewhat startling, but not liking to say no she 
proposed to refer the matter to her husband. 

At that particular moment Mr. Ede happened to be engaged in a 
violent dispute with his mother, and so angry was he tliat when 
Mrs. Ede raised her hands to protest against the introduction of an 
actor into the household, he straightway told her that, “ If she did 
not like it she might do the other thing.” Nothing more was said 
for the present ; the old lady retired in indigifation, and Mr. 
Lennox was written to. Kate sympathised alternately with both 
sides. Mrs. Ede was sturdy in defence of her principles ; Mr. Ede 
was petulant and abusive ; and between the two Kate was blown 
about like a feather in a storm. Daily the argument waxed warmer 
until one night, in the middle of a scene cnaracterised by much 
biblical quotation, Mr. Ede declared he could stand it no longer, 
and rushed out of the house. In vain the women tried to stop him, 
knowing well what the consequences would be. A draught, a slight 
exposure, amply sufficed to give him a cold, and with him a cold 
always ended in an asthmatic attack. And these were often so 
violent as to lay him up for weeks at a time. In the present 
instance the result was as foreseen. When Mr. Edo, his temper 
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grown cooler under the influence of the night air, returned, he wm 
coughing, and the next night found him breathless. His anger had 
at first vented itself against his mother, whom he refused to see, 
and thus the whole labour of numing him was thrown on Kate. 
She did not grumble at this, but it was terrible to have to listen to 
him. 

It was Mr. Lennox, and nothing but Mr. Lennox. All the 
pauses in the suffocation were utilised to speak on this important 

a uestion, and even now Kate, who had not yet perceived that the 
fiort respite which the getting rid of the phlegm had given him 
was coming to an end, expected him to say something concerning 
the still unknown person. But Mr. Ede did not speak, and, to put 
herself as it were out of suspense, she B&id, referring to some 
previous conversation — 

“lam sure you are right ; the only people in the town who let 
their rooms are those who have a theatrical connection." 

44 Oh, I don’t care, I’m going to have a bad night," said Mr. Ede, 
who now thought only of how he should get his next breath. 

“ But you Beeraed to be getting better," she replied hurriedly. 

“ Oh 1 oh ! I feel it coming on — I am suffocating. Have you got 
the ether ? * 

Without answering, Kate made a rapid movement towards the 
table. Snatching the bottle she uncorked it. The sickly odour 
quietly spread like oil over the close atmosphere of the room ; it 
made her feel sick, but, mastering her repugnance, she held it to 
him, and, in the hope of obtaining relief, he inhaled it greedily. 
But the remedy proved of no avail, and he pushed the bottle away. 

44 Oh, these headachos ! My head is splitting," ho said, after a 
deep inspiration which seemed as if it would cost him his life. 
44 Nothing seems to do me any good. Have you got some of those 
cigarettes ? ” 

“lam sorry to say they have not arrived yet. I wrote for them," 
she repliod, hesitating ; 44 but do you not think — ? " 

Shaking his head, and resenting Kate’s assiduities, with trembling 
fingers he unfastened the shawl she had placed on his shouldera. 
He did this in order to have his chest entirely free. Then planting 
his elbows on his knees, with a fixed head and elevated shoulders, 
he gave himself up to the struggle of taking breath. 

Kate watched him, and at that moment she would have laid down 
her life to save him from the least of his pains. But it was agony 
to sit by him, listoning to the terrible sobbing, and to know that 
nothing could bo done to relieve him. There he lay before her, 
helpless in his Buffering, moaning piteously. 

She hid Been the same scene repeated a hundred times before, 
but it nover seemed to lose any of its horror. In the first month of 
her marriage she had been frightened almost out of her life by one 
of these asthmatic attacks. It had come on in the middle of the 
night, and she remembered well how she had prayed to God that it 
should not be her fate to see her husband die at her very feet, and 
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in such agony. Now she knew that death was not to be apprehended, 
and that the paroxysm would wear itself out, but she knew also of 
the horrors that would have to be endured before the time of relief 
came. She could count them upon her fingers — she could see it all 
aa in a vision — a ghostly nightmare that would drag out its long 
changes until the dawn began to break. Heaving a deep sigh as 
she anticipated the houn of the night, Bhe laid her hand yearningly 
on her husband’s. It was cold as lead, and he was wet with per- 
spiration. 

44 Air — air I I’m suff — o — eating I ” he sobbed out with a desperate 
effort. 

Kate ran to the door and threw it open. The paroxysm had now 
reached its height. Resting his elbows well on Iub knees he gasped 
many times, but before the inspiration was complete his strength 
failed him. So exhausted was he that no want but that of breath 
could have forced him to try again ; and the second effort was even 
more terrible than tho first. A great upheaval, a great wrenching 
and rocking, seemed to be going on within him ; the veins on his 
forehead were distended, the muscles of his chest laboured, and 
every minute seemed as if it were going to be his last. However, 
with a supreme effort he managed to breathe, and then there was a 
moment of respite, the infinitesimal pause before the process of 
expiration began. This, although painful, did not seem to distress 
him to the same extent ns the inspiration. But he was obviously 
thinking of the next struggle, for he breathed avariciously, letting 
the air that had cost him so much agony pass slowly through his 
lips. 

At this point of the attack it is impossible for the patient to 
remain lying down, and as if by instinct, divining that in his present 
position another inspiration was out of the question, he slipped out 
of bed and attempted to gain the window. 

A very ghastly scene then followed. Unable to proceed farther 
than the table where she was in the habit of sitting, he stopped and 
placed his hands upon it. So engrossed was he in the labour of 
breathing that he pushed the paraffin lamp roughly, and it would 
have fallen had Kate not been there to catch it. She besought of 
him to say what he wanted, but he made no reply, "and continued 
to drag himself from one piece of furniture to another. Grasping 
the back of a chair, with his head thrown back and his shoulders 
raised to the level of his ears, he breathed by jerks, each inspiration 
being accompanied by a violent spasmodic Wrench, violent enough 
it seemed to break open hiB chest. The agony he appeared to be in 
wus appalling. Often she had seen him suffer until she thought she 
would go mad with mingled fear and pity ; but in the present 
attack were was something unnatural, something that no oonstitu- 
ufcion could endure for long. 

Tremblingly, with apprehension, she watched, afraid to leave 
him, expecting every moment to see him roll over a corpse. Wildly 
she asked herself what she was to do, for it seemed to her im* 
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possible that it oould be her only duty to stand by him, helplessly 
wiping away the great drops of perspiration which dripped down 
his face and glistened at the end of his beard. 

But he had forbidden her ever to send for a doctor, ever to leave 
him, and for the last five years she had heard that there was no 
real remedy, as there was no real danger, and that the only thing 
to do was to wait patiently until the time of relief came. Kate 
remembered all this, and she strove to reconcile herself to the task 
of watching these remorseless pantings. She strove to pray, but 
she oould not abstract her thoughts from the piteous object before 
her. And he was a piteous object. A long pallid face crushed 
under a shock of dark matted hair, a dirty nightdress draggling 
round a pair of thin legs, was the meagre reality; but for the 
moment trie grandeur of human suffering covered him, lifted him 
beyond the pale of loving or loathing, and invested and clothed him 
in the pity of tragio things. The room, too, seemed transfigured. 
The bare wide floor, the gaunt bed, the poor walls plastered with 
religious prints cut from journals, even the ordinary furniture of 
everyday use — the little washliand-stand with the common delf 
ewer, the chest of drawers that might have been bought for thirty 
shillings — lost their coarseness; their triviality disappeared, until 
nothing was seen or felt but this one suffering man. 

The minutes went, slipping like the iron teeth of a saw over 
Kate's sensibilities. A hundred times she had run over in her mind 
the list of remedies she had seen him use. They were few in num- 
ber, and none of any real service except the cigarettes which she 
had not. Piteously she asked him to allow her to try iodine, but 
he could not or would not make her any answer. With his night- 
shirt tom open, grasping the back of a chair, he stood rigid and 
terrible as a picture of Pain by Michael Angelo. 

The atmosphere of the room was close and dusty, and bitter with 
the smell of medioine. Kate liad thought of opening the window, 
but had not done so for fear of giving him cold ; but he now moved 
towards it of his own accord. It was cruel to see him struggling, 
but he resisted any assistance, and alone reached the toilet- table. 
There, however, he had to stop, and watching like one in a dream, 
penetrated with her own powerlessnesB to save or avert, Kate 
remained crouching by the fireplace without strength to think or 
act, until she was suddenly awakened by seeing him relax his hold 
and slip, heavily on the floor. 

Instantly rushing towards him and stepping over the body, she 
tore aside the curtains, raised the sash, and let the cool air into the 
room. She had then to lift him from the ground. 

By {flitting forth her whole strength she could get him into a 
sitting position, but when she attempted to place him in a chair he 
slipped through her arms. There was, therefore, nothing to do but 
to shriek for help, and hope to awaken her mother-in-law. The 
echoes rang through the house, and as they died away, appalled she 
listened to the silence, At length it grew clear that Mrs. Ede could 
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not be awakened, and Kate saw that she would have to trust to 
herself alone. 

Entwining both arms round the body, she endeavoured to lift 
him, but as Defore, when she got him nearly to the height of a chair, 
her strength was exhausted, and she was obliged to lay him back 
again on the floor. After two or three failures she determined to 
restore him to consciousness before attempting to move him. 
Placing a pillow under his head, she sprinkled his face with cold 
water, and in a few minutes was rewarded by seeing him open his 
eyes. 

But it was only for a moment ; after one little Btare he slipped 
back into insensibility, and this was repeated several times. Kate, 
however, redoubled her efforts, and at last Ralph recovered himself 
permanently, and she was enabled to place him in a chair. Pale 
and chill, he sat there striving and struggling with his breath, 
unable to move, and soaked with perspiration. Then she buttoned 
his nightshirt across hispoor panting chest, and covered his shoulders 
with the red shawl. fie submitted like a child, and it was with a 
thrill of pleasure that she noticed how the roaring of his breath 
seemed to soften in sound. 

The night was soft, and a cool breeze blow over the housetops 
refreshingly in their faces. The danger of his catching cold again 
was very great, but as he would not consent to return to bed, she 
could do no more than cover him up as well and warmly as possible. 
For this purpose she fetched a blanket from her bed in the next 
room, wrapped it firmly round and tucked it under his logs. He 
then appeared to be pretty comfortable and, although still unable to 
speak, sat quietly in his chair. With a sentiment of real tenderness 
she took hu hand in hers, and as she looked at him she felt her 
heart grow larger. 

It was one of those simple and ardent emotions that spring from 
the human heart like flowers from the earth. Sitting by him she 
felt quite glad, and her eyes grew soft with the happiness that 
welled, bright like a spring of pure water, up through her mind. 
He was her husband ; he had suffered terribly, and was now getting 
better; and she was his wife, whose duty it was to attend him. 
She only wished he would allow her to love him A little better. 
But against her will, facts pierced through this luminous mist of 
sentiment, and she could not help remembering how petulant he 
was with her, how utterly all her wishes were disregarded. “ What 
a pity he is not a little different,” she thought ; and certain ro- 
mantic recollections flashed across her faintly and dimly, for they 
were too far distant to be clear, the time was too pressing for them 
to endure, and when she looked at him and saw how he suffered, 
all other thoughts were once more drowned and swept away. She 
forgot how he often rendered her life miserable, well nigh unbear- 
able, by small vices, faults that defy definition, unending selfishness 
and unceasing irritability. But now all dissatisfaction and bitter- 
nesses were again merged into a sentiment that was akin to love ; 
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and in this time of physical degradation he possessed her perhaps 
more truly, more perfectly, than even in his best moments of 
health. 

But her life was one of work, not of musing, and there was 
plenty for her to attend to. Ralph would certainly not be able to 
leave his chair for some time yet ; she had wrapped him up com- 
fortably in a blanket, she could do no more, and whilst he was 
gradually recovering it would be as well to tidy up the room a bit. 
There were slops to empty, and he would never be able to sleep in 
a bed that he nad been lying in all day. 

This was important, for he generally got a little ease towards 
morning, particularly after a bad attack. So, hoping that the 
present occasion would not prove an exception, Kate set to work to 
make the bed. Resolving to do this thoroughly, she turned the 
mattress over, beating it and shaking it with all her force. She did 
the Bame with the pillows, and fearing that there might be a few 
crumbs sticking to the sheets, she shook them out several times. 

When the last crease had been carefully smoothed away she 
went back to her husband. In reply to her many questions he 
only motioned her to shut the window, and so impatiently that she 
feared he would reproach her for having left it open so long. 

Mr. Ede, although he could not yet speak or even breathe 
without much discomfort, was obviously better. The violence of 
the paroxysm had passed, and he eventually allowed her to lead 
him book to bed. There she overwhelmed him with little atten- 
tions. She insisted on being allowed to point his back with iodine, 
although he did not believe in the remedy ; and on his saying he 
was tliirsty she went groping down the narrow stairs to the 
kitchen, hunted for the matches in the dark, lighted a spirit-lamp, 
and made him a hot drink. 

He drank it, however, without a word or look of thoughtfulness, 
and she felt a little disappointed. 

These duties of the sick-room were followed by the dreariness of 
a long vigil. She was now wholly tired. Whilst she had anything 
to do she could bear up ; but to sit silently watching through 
half-closed eyelids the clouded outline of a stooping figure in the 
shadow of the bed, watching with aching eyes the red glimmer of 
tile lamp with its solitary round of light above it on the darkened 
ceiling, and listening with frightened ears to the long wheezing of 
the asthmatio, was a terrible ordeal. 

She had had very little sleep for the last two nights, and for the 
present she saw no prospect of being able to leave him. He did 
not seem to grow better. 

For Some time she had not noticed any change in his appearance. 
Now and again he would lie down, but he soon began to choke, and 
the necessity of breathing would force him into a sitting position. 
And even when there came to him a short moment of respite, he 
only used it to bemoan his evil fortune. Leaning over the side of 
the bed, in an agonizing voice he would murmur — 
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“ Oh, will this ever end ? Why did you leave that window open 
so long ? lam sure it has made me worse.” 

These oomplainings wounded Kate’s feelings! and the transient 
glow of tenderness she had felt for him was now lost in an utter 
sense of lassitude. Her thoughts slipped and faded into a dreamy 
confusion, and in her ears his asthmatio breathing throbbed like 
the sound of distant falling waters. Sometimes the noise would 
awake her, and when she opened her eyes she would look at him, 
fearing vaguely that he would reproach her with neglect. But a 
glance sufficed to reassure her on this point. In his usual position, 
with his elbows on his knees, And an expression of extreme distress 
on his face, he laboured for breath, quite unconscious of what was 
passing around him. Seeing this, she would lie back to be blinded 
again by the soft veils of forgetfulness in whose folds she felt her- 
self drifting away. A great blurrod heavy thought, that she would 
awake to find her husband a corpse, oppressed her ; she reasoned 
with it obtusely, until the last shadow of sleep fell upon her. 

How long she slept she could not say, but suddenly she was 
awakened by her husband’s voice calling to her peevishly. She 
looked up abruptly and seeing what had happened, said — 

“ Oh, I am so Borry, Ralph, but T could not help it. I was so 
very tired — ” 

Mr. Ede was lying down, and the dreadful dyspnoea was now 
confined to a low wheezing. Ho had been looking at his wife for 
some time, but as the remembrance of what he had suffered pierced 
through his thoughts the expression of his face changed. Ho had 
at first hesitated before awakening her, but as the aoor had been 
left open he fancied he felt a draught ; he could not resist the 
temptation of hearing what she would have to say in defence of her 
conduct. 

“Do I want anything ? ” he said, “ there is the door wide open, 
and I might have died for anything you would have known or 
cared.” 

This unmerited reproof brought colour to Kate’s face. She 
walked across the room without a word and shut the door, but as 
she came back to her place she said — 

44 1 do not know how you can speak to me so ungratefully.” 

Prop me up ; if I lie so low I shall get bad again. I wish you 
had a touch of Hub asthma yourself, and you would know then 
what it is to be left alone for several hours.” 

Frightened at this accusation, Kate looked at the clock, and saw 
she had been asleep a little more than half an hour. But without 
contradicting him she arranged the pillows and settled the blankets 
up under his chin. Then thinking it would perhaps be advisable 
to say something, she congratulated him on seeming so much 
better. 

44 Better! If I am better it is no thanks to you,” he said. 
44 You must have been mad to have left the window open so long.” 

44 You wanted it open ; you know very well that when you are 
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very bad like that you must have change of air. The room was so 
close. ” 

“ Yes, but that is no reason for leaving it open half an honr.” 

“ I offered to shut it and you wouldn’t let me.” 

11 1 daresay you are sick of nursing me, and would like to get rid 
of me. The window was not a bad dodge.” 

Kate remained silent, being too indignant for the moment to 
think of replying ; but it was evident from her manner that she 
would not be able to contain heieelf much longer. He had hurt 
her to the quick, and her brown eyes swam with tears. He, with 
his head laid back upon the built-up pillows, fumed slowly, tiying 
to find new matter for reproach, and breath wherewith to explain 
it. At last he thought of the cigarettes. 

44 Even supposing that you did not remember how long you left 
the window open, I cannot understand how you forgot to send for 
the cigarettes. You know well enough that it is the only thing 
that relieves me when I am in this state. I think it was most 
unfeeling — yes, most unfeeling 1 ” Having said so much he leaned 
forward to get breath, and coughed. 

44 You had better lie still, Ralph ; you will only make yourself 
bad again. Now that you feel a little easier you should try to go 
to sleep.” 

So far she got without betraying any emotion, but as she con- 
tinued to advise him her voice began to tremble, her presence of 
mind to forsake her, and she burst into a flood of tears. 

44 1 don’t know how you can treat me as you do,” she said, sob- 
bing hysterically. 44 1 do everything— 1 give up my night's reBt to 
you, I work hard all day for you, ana in return I only receive hard 
words. Oh I it is no use,” she said, 44 1 can bear it no longer ; you 
will have to get some one else to mind you.” 

This outburst of passion came suddenly upon Mr. Ede, and for 
some time he was at a loss how to proceed. At last, feeling a little 
sorry, he resolved to make it up, and putting out his hand to her he 
said— 

44 Now, don’t cry, Kate ; perhaps I was wrong in speaking so 
crossly. I didn’t mean all 1 said — it is this horrid asthma.” 

44 Oh ! I can bear anything but to be told 1 neglect you — and 
when I stop up watching you three nights running — ” 

These little quarrels were of constant occurrence. Irritable by 
nature, and rendored doubly so by the character of his complaint, 
the invalid at times found it impossible to restrain his ill-humour ; 
but he was not entirely bad ; he had inherited a touch of kindheaited- 
ness from his mother, and being now moved by Kate’s tears he said — 

44 That’s quite true, and I’m sorry for what I said ; you are a 
good little nurse. I won’t scold you again. Make it up.” 

But Kate found it hard to forget merely because Ralph desired it, 
and for some time she refused to listen to his expostulations, and 
walked about the room crying. 

But her anger could not long resist the dead weight of sleep that 
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was oppressing her, and eventually she came and sat down In her 
old place by mm. The next step to reconciliation was more easy. 
Kate, although quick-tempered, was not vindictive, and at last, amid 
some hysterical sobbing, peace was restored. Then Mr. Ede drifted 
into speaking of his asthma. He told her how he had really fancied 
he was going to die, and when she expressed her fear and regret he 
hastened to assure her that no one had ever died of asthma — that a 
man might live fifty, sixty, or - seventy years, suffering all the while 
from the complaint. It did you no harm ; it was merely something 
awful. In this way he rambled on until words and ideas together 
failed him, and he fell asleep. With a sigh of relief Kate rose to 
her feet, and seeing that he was settled for the night bIio turned to 
leave him, and passed into her room with a slow and dragging 
movement. But the place had a look so cold and unrestful that it 
pierced through even her sense of weariness. For a moment she 
stood trying to urge her tired brains to think of what she should do. 
At last, remembering that she could get a pillow from the room 
they reserved for letting, she turned to go. 

Facing their room, and only divided by the very narrowest of pass- 
ages, was the stranger’s apartment. 

Both doors were approached by a couple of steps, which so re- 
duced the Bpace that were two people to meet on tho landing one 
would have to give way to the other. Mr. and Mrs. Ede found this 
proximity to their lodger, when they had one, somewhat incon- 
venient, but, as he said — 

} “ One didn’t get ten shillings a week for nothing.” 

Kate lingered a moment on the threshold, and then, with the hand 
in which she held the novel bIio had been readimg, she picked up her 
skirt and stepped across the way. 
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CHAPTER II. 

For the next few hours Kate lay buried in a dull, deep sleep. The 
steam tramways had been whistling for an hour or more, but they 
did not awake her, and it was not until nine o’clock that she became 
conscious that a dark figure was passing through the twilight of the 
room. A t first she could not determine who it was, but as the blinds 
were suddenly drawn up and a flood of sunlight poured across the 
bed, she fell back amid the pillows, having recognised her mother- 
in-law in a painful moment of semi-blindness. The old woman car- 
ried a slop-pail, which she nearly dropped, so surprised was she to 
find Kate in the stranger’s room. 

44 But how did you get here 1 ” she said hastily. 

“ Oh, I had to give Italph my pillow, and when he went to sleep 
I came to fetch one out of the bedroom here ; and then 1 thought I 
would be more comfortable here — I was too tired to go back again — 
I don’t know how it was — what does it matter ? ” 

Kate, who was stupefied with sleep, had answered so crossly that 
Mrs. Ede did not speak for Borne time ; at last, at the end of a long 
silence, she said — 

44 Then he had a very bad night ? ” 

“ Dreadful I ” returned Kate. 44 I never was so muoh frightened 
in my life.” 

" And how did the fit come on ? ” asked Mrs. Ede, deeply interested. 

“ Oh, I can’t tell you now,” said Kate. 44 I am so tired. I am 
aching all over. 1 ’ 

44 Well, then, I will bring you up your breakfast. And you do 
look tired 1 It will do you good to remain in bed.” 

“ Bring me up my breakfast ! Then, what time is it 1 ” said Kate 
sitti ng up in bed with a start. 

“ What does it matter what the time is ? If you are tired, lie still ; 
I’ll see that everything is right” 

“ Bjjt I have promised Mrs. Barnes her dress by to-morrow night 
Oh, my goodness I I shall never get it done. Do tell me what time 
it is ?” 

“ Well it is just nine,” the old woman answered apologetically ; 
** but Mrs. Barnes will hare to wait ; you can’t kill yourself. It is 
a great shame of Ralph to have you sitting up when I could look 
after him just as well, and all because of that horrid man.” 

44 Oh, don’t, mother,” said Kate, who knew that on that subject 
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Mm. Ede coaid apeak for a good half-hour ; and remembering all 
that had been endured for the sake of the letting of their rooms, 
she took the old woman’s coarse hands in hers, and looking earnestly 
in her faee, said — 

“ You know, mother, I have a hard time of it, and I try to bear 
up as well as 1 can. You are the only person I have to help me. 
Well, don’t you turn against me. Ralph has Bet his mind on having 
the rooms let. Mr. Lennox is coming here to-day ; it is all settled. 
Will you promise me not to do anything to unsettle it 7 Ralph will 
be so angry if Mr. Lennox is not satisfied, and when he is angry you 
know how miserable it makes us all. While Mr. Lennox is here, 
will you try to make him comfortable 1 A great deal depends on 
you, for 1 have my dressmaking to attend to, and I cannot be alwayB 
after him. Now will you do this thing for me 7 ” 

They were the greatest friends, ana Kate often thought that if 
she had not this steadfast, kind-hearted woman to lean on that she 
would never be able to bear up against the hardships of her life ; 
and in her turn Mrs. Ede loved her daughter-in-law dearly, perhaps 
better even than Bhe did her own son. This working woman's prin- 
ciples were as strong as they were narrow, and her sorrow arose with 
a gulp in her throat as she listened to Kate’B request. She had al- 
ready opposed by every means in her power the letting of the rooms 
to actors, and had tolerably well satisfied her conscience by so doing. 
But her position in this household, although strong (she had an an- 
nuity of thirty pounds a year), was not impregnable, and she felt 
that it would perhaps be better to give way rather than risk a defi- 
nite family rupture. Still she found it very hard when the time 
came to make a formal surrender. Kate’s entreaties were, however, 
difficult to resist, and after a moment or so of indecision she 
said— 

“I do not believe that money made out of such people can bring 
anyone any luck, but since you all wish it, I suppose I must give 
way. But you won’t be able to say I didn’t warn you.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know you did,” replied Kate ; u but will you pro- 
mise not to be disagreeable to him 7 Since we cannot prevent his 
coming, will you promise that whilst he is here you Will attend to 
him just as you did to the other gentleman 7 ” 

After some hesitation, she said : “ I shall say nothing to him, 
and if he doesn’t make the house a disgrace, I shall be well 
satisfied.” 

“ How do you mean a disgrace 7 ” 

“ Don’t you know, my dear, that actors have always a lot of 
women after them, and I for one am not going to attend on wenches 
like them. If I had my way f’d whip such people until I slashed 
all the wickedness out of them.” 

“But he won’t bring any women here ; we won’t allow it,” said 
Kate, a little shocked, and she strove to think how they should put 
a stop to such behaviour. “ If Mr. Lennox does not conduct him- 
self properly — ” 
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“ Of course, I shall try to do my duly, and if Mr. Lennox respects 
himself I shall try to respect him.’ 1 

Mrs. Ede spoke these words very hesitatingly, but the admission 
that she possibly might respect Mr. Lennox satisfied Elate, and not 
wishing to press the matter further, she said, suddenly referring to 
their previous conversation : 

“ But didn’t you say that it was nine o’clock ? ” 

“ It is more than nine now. 1 ’ 

“ Oh Lord, oh Lord 1 how late I am ! I suppose the two little 
girls are here ? ” 

“They arrived just as I was coming upstairs, but I set them to 
work.” 

“T wish you’d get the tea ready, and you might make some 
buttered toast ; Ralph would like some, and so should I, for the 
matter of that.” 

Then Mr. Ede’s voice was heard calling, and, without waiting for 
an answer, Kate hurried to him. When she entered he had hiB 
back turned to her, and was endeavouring to settle himself. Seeing 
what was wanted, she hastened to his assistance. 

44 Where were you last night ? ” he asked, after a pause. 

44 1 slept in the stranger’s room ; I thought you would not require 
me. 1 was more comfortable there. The bed in the back room is 
scarcely bearable.” 

He did not answer at once, but continued to breathe heavily in a 
way that made her fear he was going to have another attack. 

Kate looked at him earnestly. Although she had never loved 
him, his utter dependence upon her had endeared him to her. She 
had known nobody else ; other men had only passed before her like 
phantoms ; of him at least she had a distinct knowledge, and had he 
been a little kinder he would have satisfied her. Her dreams did 
not fly high, and now as she sat by him, holding his clammy hand, 
she thought she would have felt happy were she sure of even so 
much affection. A little love would have made her life so much 
pleasanter. It did not matter who gave it ; she sighed for a little, 
ever so little. 

4 4 Is mother in a great rage because I won’t let her in 1 ” he said 
presently. 

“ She is very much cut up about it, dear ; you know she loves 
you better than anyone in the world. You would do well to make 
it up with her.” 

44 Well, perhaps I was wrong,” he said after a time, and with good 
humour, “ but she annoys me so dreadfully. She will interfere in 
everything ; as if I hadn’t a right to let my rooms to whom I pleased. 
Of course she pays for all she has here, but I would much sooner she 
left us than be lorded over in that way.” 

“ She does not want to lord it over you, dear. It is all arranged. 
She promised me just now she would say nothing more about it ; 
indeed she promised she would be quite agreeable to Mr. Lennox.” 

At this announcement of submission to his will the invalid smiled 
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cheerfully. He declared he was right ; he was sure Mr. Lennox 
would turn out very well ; that the only thing he regretted was the 
trouble an extra person in the house would give his wife and 
mother. 

“ But I shall soon be well,” he said, with a faint show of irony. 

“ I fancy the worst is over now, and I daresay 1 shall be downstairs 
looking after the shop in a week, and that will take a lot off your 
hands.® 

Against such imprudence Kate protested. She declarod that 
they could get on without him, owing, she was careful to add, so as 
not to offend his vanity, to the terrible Blackness of business. This 
led to a small conversation concerning the state of trade, and then 
Kate suggested that she should go and see after his breakfast. Mr. 
Ede had no objection to offer, so bidding him good-bye for the 
moment she went downstairs. When she entered the front kitchen 
she found Annie assisting Mrs. Ede to make the toast. Lizzie stood 
at the table buttering it and piling it upon a plate. As it was 
against Kate s theories that apprentices should assist in the house- 
hold work, the two brown-haired little girls drew their chairs to the 
table under the window and commenced sewing ; Kate and Mrs. 
Ede coming to and from the kitchen arranged the table for break- 
fast. When all was ready Mrs. Ede remembered that she had to 
make her peace with her son, and, seizing the tray, she went 
upstairs. 

While she was away Kate Bat down wearily on the red calico- 
covered sofa. Like an elongated arm-chair, it looked quaint, neat, 
and dumpty, pushed up against the wall between the black fireplace 
on the right and the little window shaded with the muslin blinds, 
under which a pot of greenstuff bloomed freshly. Overpowered by 
the labour and excitement of the night, Kate lay back thinking 
vaguely. Her cup of hot tea was uppermost in her mind, and she 
hoped that Mrs. Ede would not keep her long waiting. Then as 
her thoughts detached themselves, she remembered the actor whom 
they expected that afternoon. The annoyances which he had 
unconsciously caused her had linked him to her in a curious way, 
and in the sensation of nearness that each succeeding h6ur magnified, 
all her prejudices vanished, and Bhe wondered who this being was 
who, even before she had seen him, had brought so much trouble 
into her life. As the word trouble went through her mind she 
paused, arrested by a passing feeling of sentimentality ; but it 
explained nothing, defined nothing, only touched her as a breeze 
does a flower, and floated away. The dreamy warmth of the fire 
absorbed her more direct feelings, and for some moments she dozed 
in a haze of dim Bensuousness and emotive numbness. As in a 
dusky glass she saw herself a tender, loving, but unhappy woman ; 
by her side were her querulous husband and her kind-minded 
mother-in-law, and then there was a phantom she could not 
determine, and behind it something into which she could not see. 
Was it a distant country ? — was it a scene of revelry I Impossible 
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to say, for whenever Bhe attempted to find definite shapes in the 
glowing colours, they vanished in a blurred confusion. 

But amid these fleeting visions there was one Bhape that 
particularly interested her, and she pursued it tenaciously, until in 
a desperate effort to define its features she awoke with a start ; and, 
disappointed to find Bhe had been dreaming, she spoke more crossly 
than Bhe intended to the little girls, who had pulled aside the 
curtain and were intently examining the huge theatrical poster 
which adorned the comer of the lane. But as she scolded she could 
not help smiling, for she saw how her dream had been made out of 
the red and blue dresses of the picture. 

The arrival of each new company in the town was announced 
pictorially on this comer wall, and, in the course of the year, pretty 
well all the vicissitudes to which human life is liable received an 
ample illustration there. One week Bhowed wrecks at sea, robberies 
on the highways, prisoners perishing in dungeons ; and these 
terrible events were interlarded with green lanes and lovers, babieB, 
glowing hearths, and heroic young husbands. The opera companies 
were, however, more frivolously inclined. Their pictures were con- 
cerned only with crowds of strangely dressed people and gallants 
kissing their hands to ladies standing on balconies. 

In the pauses of their work the little girls examined these pictures 
and commented on them ; and on Saturdays it was a matter of the 
keenest speculation what the following week would bring them. 
Lizzie preferred exciting Beenes of murder and arson, while Annie 
was moved more by passionate pleadings, leavotakings, and declara- 
tions of unalterable affection. These differences of taste often gave 
rise to little bickeringB, and last week there had been much 
prophesying as to whether the tragic or the sentimental element 
would prove the staple ingredient of next week's illustrations. 
Lizzie had voted for robbers and mountains, Annie for lovers* and a 
nice cottage. And, remembering their little dispute, Kate, who 
from the sofa could only see some violet and green dresses, said : 

44 Well, dears, is it a robber or a sweetheart ? ” 

44 We are not sure,” exclaimed both children in a disappointed 
tone of voice ; “ we can’t make the picture out.” Then Lizzie, who 
cared little for uncertainties, said : 

44 It isn’t a nice picture at all ; it is all mixed up.” 

44 Not a nice picture at all, and all mixed up ? ” said Kate, 
smiling, yet interested in the conversation. 14 And all mixed up ; 
how is that 'i 1 must see if I can make it out myself.” 

The huge poster contained some figures nearly life-size. It 
showlft a young girl in a bridal dress and wreath struggling between 
two police agents who had arrested her in a market place of old 
time, in a strangely costumed crowd, who were clamouring violently. 
The poCr bridegroom was being held back by his friends ; a hand- 
some young man in knee breeches and a cocked hat watched the 
proceedings cynically in the right hand comer, whilst on the left a 
big fat man frantically endeavoured to recover his wig, which had 
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been lost in the meM©. This glaring advertisement was headed 
“ Morton and Cox's Operatic Company," and concluded with the 
announcement that Madame An got would be played at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Hanley. After a few moments spent in examining the 
picture, which puzzled her quite as much as it did the children, 
Kate suggested that it must nave something to do with Franoe. 

44 Angot isn't an English name, and the areBses look French." 

This explanation rendered the children thoughtful ; but although 
they willingly admitted that the unintelligibility of the picture was 
fully accounted for by the fact that it waB a French one, they did 
not seem to grow less anxious to solve the riddle. 

44 1 know what it means," cried Lizzie, who had in the meanwhile 
been thinking how the picture could be explained into signifying a 
scene of atrocious cruelty ; “you see that old chap on the right ? 
Well, he is a rich man who has sent the two policemen to carry the 
bride to his castle, and it is the young fellow in the corner who has 
betrayed them." 

The ingenuity of this explanation took Elate and Annie so much 
by surprise that for the moment they could not attempt to con- 
trovert it, and remained silent whilst Lizzie looked at them 
triumphantly. The more they examined the picture the more clear 
did it appear that Lizzie was right. At the end of a long pause 
Kate said — 

“ Anyhow, we shall soon know, for one of the actors of the com- 
pany is coming here to lodge, and we will ask him." 

44 A real actor coming here to lodge ? " exclaimed Annie. 44 Oh, 
how nice that will be 1 And will he take us to see the play ? " 

44 How silly of you, Annie,” said Lizzie, who, proud of her 
successful explanation of the poster, was a little inclined to think 
she knew all about actors. 44 How can he take us to the i)lay ? 
Isn't he going to act it himself ? But do tell me, Mrs. Ede, is he 
the one in the cocked hat ? " 

44 1 hope at all events he isn't the fat man who has lost his wig," 
said Annie, looking mournfully at her elder sister. 

“I don’t know which of those gentlemen is coming here. For 
all I know it may be the policeman," Kate added maliciously. 

44 Oh, Mrs. Ede, I hope not I " exclaimed Annie and Lizzie with 
one accord. 

Kate smiled at the children’s earnestness, and wishing to keep 
up the joke, said — 

44 You know, my dear, they are only sham policemen, and are, I 
daresay, veiy nice gentlemen in reality. " 

Annie and Lizzie hung down their heads ; it was evident they 
had no sympathies with policemen, not even with sham ones. 

44 But if it isn't a policeman, who would you like it to be, Lizzie ? ’’ 
said Kate. 

44 Oh, the man in the oocked hat," replied Lizzie without 
hesitation. 

44 And you, Annie % " 
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Annie looked puzzled, and after a moment said, with a slight 
whimper — 

“ Lizzie always takes what I want . I was just going ” 

<4 Oh yes, miss, we know all about that/’ returned Lizzie 
derisively. 44 Annie never can choose for herself, she always tries 
to imitate me. She'll have the man who's lost his wig 1 Oh yes, 
yes ! isn't it so, Mrs. Ede 7 Isn’t Annie going to marry the man 
who’s lost liia wig 7 ” 

Annie's eyelids trembled with tears at these bitter sallies, but as 
she happened at that moment to catch sight of the young man in 
white, Bne declared triumphantly that she would choose him. 

44 Well done, Annie,” said Kate laughing as she patted the child's 
curlB, but in so doing her eyes fell on the neglected apron, and 
seeing how crookedly it was being hemmed she said reprovingly — 

44 Oh, my dear, this is very bad ; you must go back, undo all you 
have done this morning, and get it quite straight. ” 

Bending over the table Bhe undid some three or four inches of 
the sewing, and then Bhowed the child how the hem was to be 
turned in. She did this methodically, all the while thinking of 
what had just been said. A smile moved round the comers of her 
thin lips ; it amuBed her to wonder which of these men was coming 
to lodge at her house. At tliis moment Mrs. Ede arrived upon the 
scene ; she entered expostulating, but Kate could only catch the 
words 44 waiting ” and “breakfast cold "and “sorry.” The little 
girls, who lived in a constant state of awe of the old lady, returned 
to their work. The two women sat down to breakfast. 

“How could you,” exclaimed Mrs. Ede, “think of leaving the 
window open so long 7 He might have caught his death. He says 
he was very bad last night. ” 

44 Oh, dreadful,” said Kate. “I never was so frightened in all 
my life ; I called and called for you, but nothing would awake you.” 

This charge of sleepy headedness seemed to discountenance her, 
but to hold her tongue was an impossibility, and during breakfast 
she jerked out comments on things in general and the actor in 
particular. She hoped that he wouldn’t give them much trouble ; 
above all that he wouldn't keep late hours, and she questioned 
Kate minutely as to what was going to be done regarding the latoh 
key. She referred also to the evils of bad company, and trusted 
that because they had an actor in the house that that wouldn’t be a 
reason for frequenting the theatre and falling into idle habits. 
Then the conversation turned on Miss Hender, Kate’s assistant. 
This young woman was one of Mrs. Ede’s particular dislikes. Of 
her m«*al character Bhe had the gravest doubts, for what could be 
expected of a person who turned up her nose when she was asked 
to stay and attend evening prayers, and who kept company with a 
stage carpenter ? 

She did not cease talking until Miss Hender entered. There 
were then many apologies for being an hour behind tame, but she 
really could not help it. Her sifter had been very ill, and she had 
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been obliged to sit up with her all night. Mrs. Ede Bmiled at thia 
explanation, and withdrew into the shop, leaving Miss Bonder to 
gaze after her in acorn. Kate doubted the truth of the excuse put 
forward by her assistant, but aho said nothing, and the conversation 
shortly after turned on the aprons the little girls were making. 
She explained that she had bought a dozen of a traveller who had 
called upon her, and she had sold two yesterday and three the day 
before, so she thought she could not do better than cut out a few 
more after the same pattern. 

“ I quite agree with you, ma’am, 1 ’ replied Miss Ilender smartly, 
“ they are quite pretty, nico, and tasty, without being common.” 

Miss Hender tried hard to think what else she could say that 
would delay, were it only for a few minutes, the inevitable going 
up to the workroom. Kate herself felt lazy ; it was too soon after 
breakfast, but she remembered that Mrs. Barnes’s dress had been 
promised for Tuesday morning, and, awaking from her reverie with 
a start, she said — 

“ Come, we are wasting all the morning ; we must get on with 
Mrs. Barnes’s dress.” They went up stairs. 

Miss Hender was a stout, buxom, carrotty-haircd girl of twenty, 
who worked solely in ordor to have money to spend when she wont 
out to enjoy herself with the Btago carpenter. She was always full 
of information concerning things theatrical, and she considered it 
an unfortunate circumstance that her employer took so little 
interest in the big red house in Queen Street. Such funny tliingB 
were continually Happening there, and she was sure that the hours 
in the workroom would not seem half so long if Kate would wake 
up a bit, go to the play, and chat about what was going on in the 
town. It seemed incredible to Miss Hender that anyone could 
exist who did not go to the theatre above twice in the year. Be- 
sides, there was that horrid old woman always hanging about, with 
religion and salvation. It made her (Miss Hender) feel sick. She 
hadn’t time for such tilings, and as for Bill, he said it was all 
“Tommy rot.” Beyond these excellent reasons for disliking Mrs. 
Ede, she suspected that “ the hag,” as she called her, had tried to 
get her dismissed. This conviction afforded Miss, Hender much 
satisfaction, and when she hod heard that there was a question of 
admitting an actor into the house as a lodger, she had not failed to 
suggest that no one in the town could hope to keep their rooms let 
except through a theatrical connection. 

Miss Hender, although a lazy and dissoluto girl, was an excellent 
workwoman, and seeing from Kate’s manner that the time had not 
come for conversation, she applied herself diligently to her business. 

Placing the two side-seams and the back under the needle, she 
gave the wheel a turn, and then worked the machine with her feet. 
Kapidly the little steel needle darted up and down into the glistening 
silk, which Miss Hender’s thick hands pushed methodically forward. 
The work was too delicate to admit of any distraction, so for some 
time nothing was heard but the clinking rattle of the machine 
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and the “ swishing ” of the silk as Kate drew it across the table 
and snipped it with the scissors which hung from her waist. 

But at the end of about half an hour the work came to a pause. 
Miss Honder had finished sewing up the body and had tacked on 
the facings. Kate had cut out the skirt and basted it together. 
The time, therefore, had arrived for interchanging a few words. 
Her promise to Mis. Barnes had been the subject of her thoughts. 
Lifting her head from her work, she asked Alias Hender if she 
could remain that evening and do a little overtime. Miss Hender 
said she was very sorry, but it was the first night of the new opera 
company, and she had passes for the pit, and had promised to take 
a friend with her. She would, therefore, have to hurry away a 
little before six, so os to have her tea and be dressed in time. 

“ Well, I don’t know what 1 shall do," said Kate, sorrowfully. 
“As for myself, I simply couldn’t pass another night out of bed. 
You know I was up minding my husband all night. Attending a 
sick man, and one as cross as Ralph, is not very nice, I can assure 
you." 

Miss Hender congratulated herself inwardly that Bill was never 
likely to want much attendance. 

“ I think you had better tell Mrs. Barnes that she can’t expect 
the dress ; it will be impossible to get it done in the time. I'd be 
delighted to help you, but I couldn’t disappoint my little friend. 
Besides, you have Air. Lennox coming here to-day ; you’ll have to 
look after the rooms. You can’t get the dress done by to-morrow 
night." 

Miss Hender had been waiting for a long time for an opportunity 
to lead up to Mr. Lennox. 

“ Oh, dear me 1 ” said Kate," I had forgotten him, and he’ll be 
coming this afternoon, and may want some dinner, and I’ll have to 
help mother." 

“ They always have dinner in the afternoon," said Miss Hender, 
with a feeling of pride at being able to speak authoritatively on the 
ways and habits of actors. 

“Do they?" replied Kate, reflectively ; and then, suddenly re- 
membering her promise to the little girls, 'she said — 

“ But do you know what part he takes in the play ? " 

Miss Hender smiled. She always looked pleased when questioned 
about the theatre, but on thiB occasion her pleasure was not un- 
mingled with regret. All the stage carpenter had been able to tell 
her about the company was that it was oile of the best travelling ; 
that Frank Bret, the tenor, was supposed to have a wonderful 
Ypioe ; that the amount of presents he received in each town from 
ladies m the upper ranks of society would set up a small shop ; 

d with a greedy -looking smile on her face she concluded — 

“ ’Tis said that they’d sell the shoes oif their feet for him." 

Kate laughed, at the same time trying to assume the appearance 
of being shocked. Miss Hender continued her comments. The 
stage carpenter had also informed her that Joe Mortimer’s per- 
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fonnance in the Cloches was extraordinai^ — that he invariably 
brought the house down in liis big soene with the gold ; and that 
Lucy Leslie was the best Clairette going. 

Flow that they were going to nave an actor lodging in their 
house, Kate felt a certain interest in hearing what such people were 
like ; and she congratulated herself that it was not Mr. Lennox 
whom the ladies ran after ; while Miss Hender gossipped about all 
she had, or imagined she had, heard. Suddenly Kate remembered 
that her question relating to Mr. Lennox had remained unanswered. 

“ But you have not told me what part Mr. Lennox plays. Per- 
haps he is the man in white who is being dragged away from his 
bride 1" 

In making this suggestion her thoughts reverted to what the 
little girls had said on the subject, and without quite knowing why, 
she now began to hope that Bhe would find Mr. Lennox someth ing 
that might command admiration. 

Miss Hender thought of him as a sorb of avatar who was coming 
to herald a new age — an age made up of drinks, laughter, and 
coarse jokes, and the suggestion coming from her mistress that he 
might be going to play the part of the bridegroom had so astonished 
her that she could only raise her head from her sewing and wait 
for an explanation. Divining the cause of her embarrassment, 
Kate said, laughing — 

“ I have been examining the big picture ; the little girls were so 
curious to know what it meant.’ 1 

The explanation seemed to disappoint Miss Hender. However, 
at the end of a long Bilence she said, like a person after mature re- 
flection — 

“ Yes, he may play that part ; it is called Pom — Pom — Pouct — I 
can't pronounce it right, it is French. But in any case you'll find him 
very nice. All theatre people are nice. The other day I went behind 
to talk to Bill, and Mr. Rickett stopped to speak to me as he was 
running to make a change.” 

“ What’s that ? " asked Kate, Bomewhat bewildered. 

“ Oh, they coll dressing in a hurry, making a change.” 

“ 1 hope you won’t get into troublo ; stopping out so late is very 
dangerous for a young girl. And I suppose you "walk up Picca- 
dilly with him after the play ? ” 

‘‘Sometimes he takes me out for a drink,” replied Miss Hender, 
anxious to avoid a discussion on the subject, but at the same time 
tempted to make a little boast of her independence. “But you 
must come and see Madame Angotj I hear it is going to be beauti- 
fully put on, and Mr. Lennox is sure to give you a ticket.” 

“ I daresay I Bhould like it very much ; I don’t have much 
amusement.” 

“ Indeed you don’t, and what do you get for it ? I don't see that 
Mr. Ede is so kind to you for all the minding and nursing you do ; 
and old Mrs. Ede may repeat all day long that she is a Christian 
woman, and what else she likes, but it doesn’t make her anything 
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less disagreeable. I wouldn’t live in a house with a mother-in-law 
— and such a mother-in-law ! " 

Aa she spoke of Airs. Ede, Miss Hender got her words out in a 
hurry, knowing well that her mistress would not allow her mother- 
in-law to be abused in her presence. But Kate, who was very 
tired and out of spirits, instead of indignantly repudiating Miss 
Hendor’s words, contented herself with answering — 

“You don't get on with Mrs. Ede, but I don't know what I 
should do without her : she is the only friend I have/' 

“That's not so," said Miss Hender, looking affectionately at 
Kate, for she really liked her employer, although she could not 
help feeling some contempt for her scruples of conscience. “ Half 
your time you aro shut up in a sick-room, and evon when he is 
well he is always blowing and wheezing. He’s not the man that 
would suit me. 

“ Ralph is very good to mo. He can’t help being cross some- 
times," said Kate, who was thinking of the fatigue ol last night's 
watching. She felt it still in her bones, and her eyes ached. As 
she considered the hardships of her life, her manner grew more 
abandoned. Miss Hender wondered what her companion was 
thinking about, and waited impatiently for her to speak. Reverie 
was less to this young woman’s taste even than work, and noticing 
the skirt that was slipping on the floor, she said — 

“ If you’ll let me have the skirt, ma’am, I'll stitch it up." 

Kate handed her the silk woarily, and was about to Bpeak when 
Mrs. Edo entered. 

“ Mr. Lennox is down stairs," she said, sternly. “ I don’t know 
what you’ll think of him. I’m a Christian woman and I don’t 
want to misjudge any one, but he looks to me like a person of very 
loose ways. 

Kate flushed a little red with surprise. After a moment she 
said — 

“ I suppose I had better go down and see him. But perhaps he 
won't like the rooms after all. What shall I say to him f ” 

“ Indeed, I can’t tell you,' 1 said Mrs. Ede, somewhat testily. 
“ I have tlie dinner to attend to." 

“But," said Kate, getting frightened, “ you promised me not to 
say any more on this matter." 

“ Oh, I say nothing. I’m not mistress here. I told you that 
I would not interfere with Mr. Lennox ; no more I will Why 
should I ? What right have I ? But I may warn you, and 1 have 
warned you. I have said my say, and I'll abide by it/ 

These* hard words, showing as they did the unalterable attitude 
of MrsTEde’s mind, only tended to confuse Kate ; all her old doubts 
returned to her, and she remained irresolute. Miss Hender 
watched a moment with an expression of contempt on her ooarse 
face, and then returned to her sewing. As she did so Kate moved 
towards the door. She waited on the threshold, but seeing that 
her mother-in-law had turned her back, her courage returned to 
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her and she went down stain. She felt a little nervous; she 
generally did when anything was going to happen, and when she 
caught sight of Mr. Lennox she shrank back frightened. He was 
a man of about thirty years of age. His face was bronzed, and 
had it not been for his clear blue eyes he might have passed for an 
Italian. 

Leaning his large body against the counter, he examined a tray 
of ornaments in black let. She thought he was handsome. He 
wore a large soft hat, wnich was very politely lifted from his head 
when Bhe entered. The attention embarrassed her, and Bomewliat 
awkwardly Bhe interrupted him in his explanations of how he had 
been recommended to her house, and asked him if he would like to 
see the rooms. The suddenness of the question seomod to surprise 
him, and after replying to it affirmatively, ho talked of their 
mutual acquaintance, the agent in advance, and of the difficulty of 
getting lodgings in the town. As he spoke he stared at her — and 
he appeared interested in the shop. 

It '^as a very tiny comer, and, like a Samson, Mr. Lennox 
looked as if he would have only to extend his arms to pull the 
whole place down upon his shoulders. From the front window 
round to the kitchen door ran a mahogany counter ; behind it, 
built up to the ceiling, there were linos of cardboard boxes, the 
lower rows of which were broken and dusty. Spread out upon 
wires lay several coarse shirts and a couple of pair of stays in pink 
and blue. At the far end of the counter stood a looking-glass, 
Bhaded and sheltered under several shawls which dangled above it. 
The windows were filled with babies’ frocks, hoods, and many pairs 
of little woollen shoes. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Lennox the conversation came to 
a pause, and Kate asked him again if he would like to see the 
rooms. He declared he would be delighted. She lifted the flap 
and let him pass into the house. On the right of the kitchen door 
there was a small passage, at the end of It the staircase began. 
The first few steps turned spirally, but after that it ascended like a 
huge canister or burrow to the first landing. 


There, to her annoyance, Kate found Miss Hender peeping and 
Mrs. Ede gazing scornfully from behind the door of*the workroom. 
But Mr. Lennox did not seem to notice them, and continued to 
talk affably of the difficulty of finding lodgings in the town. 

Even the shabby gentility of the room, which his presence made 
her realise more vividly than ever, did not appear to strike him. 
He examined with interest the patchwork cloth that covered the 
round table, looked complacently at the little green sofa with the 
two chain to match, and said that he thought he would be very 
comfortable. But when Kate noticed how dusty was the pale 


yellow wall-paper, with its watery roses, she could not help but 
reeling ashamed, and she wondered how so fine a gentleman as he 


him the little mahogany cheffonier ’which stood next the door, and 
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explained that it waa there she would keep whatever he might 
order. The chimney-piece was ornamented with a small looking- 
glass engarlanded with green paper cut into fringes. Mr. Lennox 
walked nearer, twirled nis fair moustache with both hands and ad- 
mired his whiter teeth. 

The inspection of the drawing-room being over, they went up 
the second portion of the canister-like staircase, and after a turn 
and a stoop arrived at the bed-room. Mr. Lennox thought the two 
steps a curious arrangement. Kate feared her husband would call 
for her, and she was shocked at the appearance of the room : 
everything was in disorder, and the bed was just as she hod left it. 
“ I am sorry that you should see the room like this, but I was 

obliged to sleep here last night ; my husband ” 

44 1 assure you 1 take no objection to the fact of your having 
slept here,” he replied gallantly. 

Kate blushed violently, and an awkward silence followed. 

As Mr. Lennox looked round an expression of dissatisfaction 
passed over his face. It was a much poorer place than the 
drawing-room. Religion and poverty went there hand-in-hand. 
A rickety iron bedstead covered with another patchwork quilt 
occupied the centre of the room, and there was a small chest of 
drawers in white wood placed next the fireplace — the smallest and 
narrowest in the world. Upon the black painted chimneypiece a 
large red apple made a spot of colour. The vulgarity of the blue 
flower vases hurt the eye. The carpet was in rags, and the lace 
blinds were tom and hung like fish-nets. Mr. Lennox apparently 
was not satisfied, but when his eyes fell upon Kate it was clear that 
he thought that so pretty a woman might prove a compensation. 
But the pious exhortations hung on the walls seemed to cause him 
a certain uneasiness. Above the washstand there were two cards 
bearing the inscriptions, “Thou art my hope,*’ “Thou art my 
will ; ” and these declarations of faith were written within a painted 
garland of lilies and roses. 

44 1 see that you are religious.*’ 

44 1 am afraid not so much as I should be, sir.” 

44 Well, I don’t know bo much about that ; the place is covered 
with pictures — I mean holy pictures.” 

44 Those wore put there by my mother-in-law : she is very good.” 
44 Oh, ah,” said Mr. Lennox, apparently much relieved by the 
explanation. “ Old people are very pious, generally, aren’t they ? 
But this patchwork quilt is yours, I suppose 1 ” 

44 Yes, sir ; I made it myself,” said Kate blushing. 

He had made several attempts to talk to her of general things, 
but die had answered him in the briefest phrases. Her whole 
mind was occupied by one idea, and she could not detach her 
thoughts from it. u Is he going to take the rooms, I wonder?” Bhe 
asked herself many times. At last he said — 

44 1 like these apartments veiy well ; and you say that I can have 
breakfast here ? * 
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" Oh, you can have anything you order, sir. I, or my mother, 
will — ” 

“ Very well, then ; we may consider the matter deoided. I’ll 
tell them to send down my things from the theatre.” 

This seenmd to conclude the affair, and they went downstairs. 
But Mr. Lennox stopped on the next landing, and without any 
apparent object re-examined the drawing-room. Speaking like a 
man who wanted to get up a conversation, he manifested interest 
in everything, and asked questions concerning the rattle of the 
sewing-machine, which could be heard distinctly ; and before she 
could stop him he had opened the door of the workroom. He 
wondered at all the brown paper patterns that were hung on the 
walls, and Miss Hender, too eager to inform him, profited by the 
occasion to glide in a word to the effect that she was going to see 
him that evening at the theatre. Kate was amused, but felt it was 
her duty to take the first opportunity of interrupting the conversa- 
tion. For some unexplained reason Mr. Lennox Beemed loth to go, 
and it was with difficulty he was got downstairs. Even then he 
could not pass the kitchen door without stopping to speak to the 
apprentices. He asked them where they had found their brown 
hair and eyes, and attempted to exchange a remark with Mrs. Ede. 
Kate thought the encounter unfortunate, but it passed off bettor 
than she expected. Mrs. Edo replied that the little girls were 
getting on very well, and, apparently satisfied with this answer, 
Mr. Lennox turned to go. His manner indicated his Bohemian 
habits, for after all this waste of time he suddenly remembered 
that he had an appointment, and would probably miss it by about a 
quarter of an hour. 

“ Will you require any dinner ? ” asked Kate, following him to 
the door. 

At the mention of the word dinner he again appearod to forget 
all about his appointment. His face changed its expression, and 
his manner again grew confidential. He asked all kina of questions 
as to what she could get him to eat, but without ever quite decid- 
ing whether he would bo able to find time to eat it. Kate thought 
she had never Been such a man. At last in a fit of desperation, 
he said — 

“ I’ll have a bit of cold steak. I haven’t the time to dine ; but 
if you’ll put that out for me. ... I like a bit of supper after 
the theatre — ” 

Kate wished to ask him what he would like to drink with it, but 
it was impossible to get an answer. He couldn’t stop another 
minute, and, dodging the passers-by, he rushed rapidly down the 
street. She watched until the big shoulders were lost in the crowd, 
and asked herself if she liked the man who had just left her ; but 
the answer slipped from her when she tried to define it, and with a 
sigh she turned into the shop and mechanically Bet straight those 
shirts that hung aslant on the traversing wires. At that moment 
Mrs. Ede came from the kitchen carrying a basin of soup to her sick 
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son. She wanted to know why Kate had stayed so long talking to 
that man. 


“Talk to him ! I suppose if we are going to take his money it la 
only right that we should try to make him comfortable/ 1 

“A miserable ten shillings a week, when by it we are harbouring 
wickedness and sin, 1 have been taught that no gooa can come of 
the knowledge of such people, and I abide by what 1 have been 
taught. 1 * 

With this the old woman went upstairs, backbone and principles 
equally rigid, leaving Kate to fume at what she termed her mother- 
in-law’s unreasonableness. 


But Kate had not time to indulge in many angry thoughts ; for 
before she had been gone a moment the gaunt, spare woman came 
back with tears in her eyes to beg pardon. The only thing she 
could not do was to restrain her tongue, and her greatest sorrows 
were the remembrances of the hard words she had said to 44 dear 


Kate. 11 Kate on her side did not return the affection she accepted 
bo warmly as it was given. She liked the old woman well enough; 
she took her scoldings in good part ; but now she felt a little cross 
with her mother-in-law, and turned away pettishly, when Mrs. Edo 
said — 


“ I am so sorry. Did I speak crossly, dear 1 I’ll say no more 
about the actor, I’ll promise. 11 

Kate knew how deeply she was loved, and it was the vague belief 
that she might rule absolutely if she chose to take up her position, 
that induoed her to acquiesce as calmly as she usually did in her 
mother-in-law’s dictation. Sometimes she felt desirous of assuring 
herself of the value of her unassorted power. The present instance 
waB a case in point. 

41 1 don’t see why T should be bullied in my own house,” she 
said. 44 Why shouldn’t I let my rooms to Mr. Lennox if I like V 9 

44 You are right, 11 said Mrs. Ede, 44 1 have perhaps said too much 
but l am sorry you turn against me.' 1 

The tone of Buffering the words conveyed touched Kate to the 
heart, and she answered warmly — 

4 4 No, no, mother; I don’t turn against you. You are the only 
person I have to love. 11 

A look of quick pleasure passed over the hard* blunt features of 
the peasant woman, and she said with tears in her voice— 

44 You know I’m a bit hard with my tongue, but that’s all; I 
don’t mean it.” 

Nothing more was said, and on the front landing they separated. 
Kate went into her workroom. Miss Hender, already returned 
from dumfr, was trembling with excitement, and she waited 
impatiently for the door to be Bhut that she might talk. She had 
been round to see her friend the stage carpenter, and he had told 
her all about the actor. Mr. Lennox was, on this authority, the boss 
of the dhow. Mr. Hayes, the acting manager, was a nobody, who 
was generally pretty well boozed, and Mr. Cox, the London gent! 
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did not travel. Mias Hander’s lover had also professed a very high 
opinion of Mr. Lennox. He had heard of him before, and hod 
expected a fellow up to snuff ; but from what he had seen of him 
that morning he didn’t mind saying that he had the whole bag of 
tricks at his fingers’ ends. 

Kate listened bewildered, not understanding half of what was 
said. The superior knowledge Miss Hender displayed of theatrical 
slang and back-door doings alarmed her. A reproof rose to her 
lips, but she checked it in her eagerness to learn more about Mr. 
Lennox. 

44 And what part does he play in the Madame Angot % 1 think you 
call it ? ” she asked as Bhe bent her head to examine the passemen- 
terie she was stitching on to the sleeves. 

4 4 Oh, the low comedy part,” said Miss Hender; but seeing that 
Kate did not understand, Bhe hastened to explain that the low 
comedy parts meant the funny parts. 

4t He’s the man who’s lost his wig — La — La Ravodee, I think 
they call it — and a very nioe man he is. When I was talking to Bill 
I could see Mr. Lennox between the wings; ho had his arm round 
Miss Leslie’s shoulder. I’m sure lie’s sweet on her.” 

Kate looked up from her work and stared at Miss Hender slowly. 
The announcement that Mr. Lennox was the funny man was 
disappointing, but to hear that he was a woman’s lover disgusted 
her at once with him, and she could not help saying — 

44 All those actors are alike. 1 seo now that my mother-in-law 
was right. 1 should not have lot him my rooms.” 

“One's always afraid of saying anything to you, ma’am; you do 
twist one's words so. 1 am sure I did not mean to say there was 
any harm between him and Miss Leslie. There, perhaps you'll go 
and tell him that I spoke about him.” 

44 I’m sure I shall do nothing of the sort. Mr. Lennox has taken 
my rooms for a week, and there’s an end of it. I am not going to 
interfere in his private affairs.” 

The conversation then came to a pause, and all that was heard 
for a long time was the clicking of the needle and the rustling of 
ailk. Kate wondered how it was that Mr. Lennox vA so different 
off the stage from what He was on, and it seemed to her strange that 
such a nice gentleman — for she was obliged to admit that he was that 
—should choose to play the funny parts. As for his connection 
with Mias Leslie, that of course was none of her business. What 
did it matter to her whom he was in love with? She would havo 
thought he was a man who would not easily fall in love; but perhaps 
Miss Leslie was very pretty, and, for the matter of that, they might 
be going to be married. Miss Hender, in the meanwhile, regretted 
having told Kate anything about Mr. Lennox. The best and surest 
way was to let people find out things for themselves. Having an 
instinctive repugnance to virtue— at least, to questions of conscience 
—she could not abide whining about spilt milk, and, beyond an 
occasional reference to their work« the women did not speak again, 
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until at three o’clock Mrs. Ede announced that dinner waa ready. 
There was, however, not much to eat, and Elate had little appetite, 
and she was glad when the meal was finished. She had then to 
help Mrs. Ede in getting the rooms ready, and when this was done 
it was time for tea. But not even this meal did they get in comfort. 
Suddenly it was remembered that Mr. Lennox had ordered a beef- 
steak for supper. Mrs. Ede, however, said she would see to this, 
and Kate went into the shop to attend to the few customers who 
might call in the course of the evening. The next event was the 
departure of Miss Hender, who came downstairs in a violent Jiurry, 
saying she had only just allowed herself time to dress and to get to 
the theatre before the curtain went up. She was very sorry Kate 
was not coming, but she promised to tell her to-morrow all about 
Mr. Lennox, and how the piece went. As Kate bade her assistant 
good night a few customers dropped in, all of whom gave a great 
deal of trouble. She had to pull down an immense number of 
packages to find what waB wanted, and these hod to bo tied up and 
put back in their places. Then her next door neighbour, the 
stationer’s wife, called to aBk after Mr. Ede and to buy a reel of 
cotton ; and bo, in evening chat, the time passed, until the fruiterer's 
boy came to ask if he should put up the shutters. 

Kate answered affirmatively, and remarked to her friend, who 
had risen to go, what a nice, kind man Mr. Jones was. 

“ When Mr. Ede is ill 1 have nothing to do but to ask, and he 
sendB his boy morning and night to take down and put up my 
shutters.” 

“Yes, indeed, they are very kind people, but their prices are 
veiy high. Do you deal with them ? ” 

Kate replied that she did ; and, as the fruiterer’s boy put up the 
shutters with a series of bangs, she strove to decide her neighbour 
to buy a certain gown she bad been long talking of. 

“Trimming and everything, it won’t cost you more than thirty 
shillings; yoirll want something fresh now that summer’s coming on." 

“So I shall. I’ll speak to my man about it to-night. 1 think 
he’ll let me have it.” 

“ He won’t refuse you if you press him.” 

“ Well, we shall Bee.” 

On this a last good-bye was said, and the stationer’s wife slipped 
away. The shops were now closing. The streets were filled with 
dark masses of people who passed in surging confusion towards 
Piccadilly. The evening was fine. Streaks of purple and touches 
of yellow were dying out of the west, and the wide grey slopes of 
# the hills rendered insignificant and toylike the unending brick angles 
of the town. Brick I It was a sea of brick — brick of all colours: 
the pole brown of the decaying yards, the implacable red brick 
that turns to purple of the newly built warehouses, whilst over- 
head an uninterrupted succession of scarlet- tiled roofs pointed their 
sliarp backs to the light of a few wan stan. 

Kate stood for a long time looking at the hills that faded into 
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the night-clouds, and against the huge grey background the bright 
small flames of gas-jets started and remained before her like golaen 
nails upon the face of a door. 

Her thoughts drifted vaguely. She thought of what she had 
thought of & hundred times before. The same ideas turned iu her 
brain monotonously, as the hands of a clock round the dial. She 
wondered if her lodger would be satisfied with her mother-in-law's 
cooking. She hoped so. He was a very nice man, and it would be 
tiresome if they did not pull together. Then as liis image floated 
from her Kate feared seriously for Miss H ender’s virtue. If Mrs. 
Ede knew of her conduct there was not a doubt but bIio would not 
allow her in the house. The difficulty she was iu with Mrs. Barnes's 
dress next suggested itself, and with a shiver and a sigh she shut 
the street door and wont upstairs. The day had passed; it wag 
gone like a hundred days before it— wearily, perhaps, yet leaving in 
the mind :m impression of something done, of duties honestly 
accomplished. 



CHAPTER Til. 


“Oh, ma'am 1” broke in Miss Header, “you can't think how 
amusing it was last night. 1 never enjoyed myself bo much in my 
life. The place was crammed. You never saw such a house, and 
Miss Leslie got three encores, and a call after each act.” 

“ And what was Mr. Lennox like ? ” 

“ Oh, he only played a small part — one of the policemen. He 
don’t play Pom-poueot ; 1 was wrong. It is too heavy a part, and 
he's too busy looking after the piece. But Joe Mortimer was 
splendid : I nearly diodof laughing when ho fell down, and lost his 
wig in the middle of the stage. And Frank Bret looked so nice, 
ana he got an encore for his song, 4 Oh, certainly I love Cl&irette. 1 
And he and Miss Leslie got another for the duet. To-morrow 
they play the Cloches .” 

44 But now you've seen bo much of the theatre, I hope you'll be 
able to do a little overtime with me. I have promisod to let Mrs. 
Barnes have her dress by to-morrow morning.” 

44 I'm afraid I sha'n't be able to stay after six o'clock.” 

44 But Burely if thoy ore doing the same play you don’t want to 
see it again ? ” 

44 Well, 'tisn't exactly that, but — well. I prefer to tell you the 
truth ; 'tisn't for the piece I go to the theatre ; I am one of the 
dressers, and 1 got twelve shillings a week, and I can't afford to 
lose it. But there’s no use in telling that to Mrs. Ede ; she’d only 
kick up a row." 

44 How do you mean, dressing ? ” 

44 The ladies of the theatre must have some one to dress them, 
and I look after the principals — Miss Leslie and Miss Beaumont, 
that’s all” 

44 And how long have you been doing that ? ’* 

* 44 Why, about a month now. Bill got me the place.” 

This conversation had broken in upon a silence of nearly half an 
hour. For about that time not a word had been spoken ; with 
bent heads and clieking needles, Kate and Miss Hender had been 
working assiduously at Mrs. Barnes’s Bkirt 

Having a great deal of passementerie ornamentation to sew on 
to the heading of the flounces, and much fringe to arrange round 
the edging of the drapenr, Kate looked forward to a heavy day. 
She had expected Miss Hender an hour earlier, and die had not 
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turned up until after nine. An assistant whose time was so occupied 
that she couldn’t give an extra hour when you were in a difficulty 
was of very little use, and the sooner her place was supplied the 
better. Besides, all this talk about theatres and actors was very 
wrong ; there could be little doubt but that the girl was losing her 
character, and to have her coining about the house would give it a 
bad name. Such were Kate’s reflections as she handled the rust- 
ling silk and foldod it into large plaitings. Now and again she 
tried to come to a determination, but she was not sincere with her- 
self. She knew she liked the girl, and would not find the courage 
to dismiss her. Miss Hender’a conversation amused her, and to 
send her away meant to surrender herself completely to her mother- 
in-law's stern kindness and her husband’s irritability. 

Miss Hender was the window through which Kate viewed the 
bustle and animation of life, and site dreaded the darkness that the 
closing of it would bring. Even now, annoyed os she was that she 
would not be able to get the dress done in time, she could not re- 
frain from listening to the girl’s chatter. There was about Miss 
Hender that dominating charm which material natures possess 
even when they offend. Being of the flesh we must sympathise 
with it, and the amiability of Miss Bonder's spirits made a great deal 
pass that would have otherwise appeared shocking. She could toll 
— without appearing too nide—now Mr. Wentworth, the lessee, 
was gone on a certain lady in the new company, and would give 
her anything if she would chuck up her engagement and come and 
live with him. When Miss Hender told these stories, Kate, fear- 
ing that Mrs. Edo might have overheard, looked anxiously at the 
door, and under the influence of the emotion, it interested her to 
warn her assistant of the perils of frequenting bad company. But as 
Kate lectured she could not help wondering how it was that her life 
passed by so wearily. Was she never going to do anything elso 
but work, she often asked herself. How hateful it was 1 Then to 
repulse these thoughts, which she knew wore wicked, she would 
seek consolation in thinking of her excellent conduct. She would 
often thank God that she had nothing to reprpach herself with, and 
it afforded her a kind of calm enjoyment to look back upon her 
tranquil working life. 

Her story, until the arrival of Mr. Lennox, was unmarked by 
any event of importance, and its psychological significance can be 
well and easily inferred from the following statement of the facts. 

Kate had never known her father ; her mother was a hard-work- 
ing woman, an earnest believer in Wesley, who made a pound a 
week by painting on china. This was amply sufficient fur their 
wants ; so Mrs. Howell’s only terrors were that she might not suc- 
ceed in saving her soul, or might lose her health, die before her 
time, and leave her daughter in want To avoid this calamity she 
worked early and late at the factory, and Elate was left in the 
charge of the landlady, a childless old woman who, sitting by the 
fire, used to tell stories of her deceptions and misfortunes in life 
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The little girl considered these hours quite delicious, and her 
childish brain was thus early intoxicated with sentiment. It will 
therefore be seen that the mother’s influence was at an unfortunate 
time counteracted, and the Bible readings and extemporary 
prayers offered up by their bedside in the evening lutd been 
neutralised earlier in the day. Schooldays came next in Kate’s 
youth, but they were unimportant, and exercised little influence on 
her after life. 

And, like an empty dream, eighteen years passed. Kate grew 
softly and mystically as a dark damask rose into a pretty woman, 
with a soul made up two-thirds of sentiment, and one-third of 
superstition. For, notwithstanding her early training, religion had 
never taken a very firm hold upon her. Although she had married 
into a family very similar to her own, although her mother-in-law 
was almost a counterpart of her real mother — a little harder and 
more resolute, but as Godfearing and as kind — Kate bad caught 
no blast of religious fervour ; it had taught her nothing, inspired 
her with nothing, could influence her in little. She was not strong 
nor great, nor was she conscious of any deep feeling that if she 
acted otherwise tlian she did she would be living an unworthy life. 
She was merely good because Bhe was a kind-hearted woman, 
without bad impulses, and admirably suited to the life she was 
leading. 

But in this commonplace inactivity of mind there was one strong 
characteristic, one bit of colour in all these grey tints : Kate was 
dreamy, not to say imaginative. When she was a mere child she 
loved fairies, and took a vivid interest in goblins ; and when after- 
wards she discarded these stories for others, it was not because it 
shocked her logical Bense to read of a beanstalk a hundred feet 
high, but for a tenderer reason. Jack did not find a beautiful lady 
to love him. She could not help feeling disappointed, and when 
the London Journal came for the first time across her way, with the 
story of a broken heart, her own heart melted with sympathy. 
Ana the more sentimental and unnatural the romance, the more it 
fevered and enraptured her. She loved to read of singular sub- 
terranean combats, of high castles, prisoners, hair-breadth escapes ; 
and her sympathies were always with the fugitives. It was also 
very delightful to hear of lovers who were true to each other in 
Bpito of a dozen wicked uncles, of women who were tempted until 
their hearts died within them, and who years after threw up their 
hands and said, 44 Thank God that I had the courage to resist.” 

And the second period of her sentimental education waa when 
she passed from the authors who deal exclusively with knights, 
princesses, and kingB, to those who interest themselves in the love 
fortunes of doctors and curates. 

Amid these there, was one story that interested her in particular, 
that caused her deeper emotions than perhaps even the others had 
done. It concerned a beautiful young woman with a lovely oval face, 
who was married toa very tiresome country doctor. This lady was in the 
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habit of reading Byron and Shelley in a rich, sweet-scented meadow, 
down by the river which flowed dreamily through smiling pasture- 
lands adorned by spreading trees. But this meadow belonged to a 
young squire, a superb man with grand, broad shoulders, who day 
after day used to watch these readings by the river, without, how- 
ever, venturing to address a word to the fair trespasser. One day, 
however, he was startled by a shriek ; in her poetical dreaminga 
the lady had slipped into the water. A moment sufficed to tear oil 
his coat, and as he swam like a water-dog, lie had no difficulty in 
rescuing her. After this adventure he hud, of course, to call and 
inquire, and from henceforth his visits grew moro and moro fre- 
quent, and by a Btrange coincidence, he used generally to come 
riding up to the hall-door when the husband was away curing 
the ifla of the country folk. Hours never to be forgotten wore 
passed under the trees by the river, he pleading his cause, and she 
refusing to leave poor Arthur — he was too good a fellow. Heart- 
broken, at last the squire gave up the pursuit, and went to foreign 
parts, where he waited thirty years until he heard Arthur was dead. 
Then he came book with a light heart to his first and only lovo, who 
had never ceased to think of him, and lived with hor happily for- 
ever afterwards. The grotesque mixture of prose and poetry, both 
equally false, used rx> enchant Kate, and she always fancied had 
shebeen the heroine of the book that she would have aoted in the 
same way. 

The taste for novel-reading caused Kate's mother the deepest 
distress ; she thought it M a sinful waste of time, not to speak of 
the wayit turned people’s heads from God and when one day sho 
found Kate's scrap-book, made up of poems cut from the Family 
Herald , she began to despair of hor daughter’s salvation. For 
notwithstanding all her efforts, sho could not awake the girl to this 
belief, and the answer Kate generally made to her mother's 
reproaches was : “ Mother, I nave been sowing all day ; l can’t 

see what harm it can be to read a little before 1 go to bed. Nobody 
is required to be always saying their prayers." 

The next two years passed away unperceived by either mother or 
daughter, and then an event occurred of some importance. Their 
neighbours at the corner of the street got into difficulties, and were 
eventually sold out and their places taken by strangers, who 
changed the oil-shop into a drapery business. The new arrivals 
aaused, of course, the keenest interest, and Mrs. Howell and her 
daughter called to see what they were like, as did everybody else. 
The acquaintance thus formed was renewed at church, where, much 
to their surprise and pleasure, they discovered that they were of 
the same persuasion. 

Henceforth the Howells and Edes saw a great deal of each other, 
and every Sunday after church the mothers walked on in front, and, 
at a distance of thirty yards, the young people followed. Ralph 
spoke of his ill-health, and Kate pitied him, and when he com- 
plimented her on her beautiful hair she blushed with pleasure. 
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For much as she had revelled in fictitious sentiment, she hod 
somehow never thought of seeking it in nature, and now that she 
had found a lover, the critical sense was not strong enough in her to 
lead her to compare reality with imagination, and she accepted 
Ralph as unsuspectingly as she had before accepted the tawdry 
poetry of her favourite fiction. Her nature not being a passionate 
one, she was able to do this without any apparent transition of 
sentiment. She pitied him, hui>ed she could be of use in nursing 
him, and then felt flattered at the idea of being mistress of a shop. 

The mothers, whose thoughts had been travelling for some time 
in the same direction, were delighted. No marriage could in their 
eyes be more desiiable. Religious opinions coincided. And dress- 
making was a suitable adjunct to the drapery business. Kate 
brought the talent, Ralph the means of putting it into execution, 
and very soon after she was installed in her own workroom. Of 
love small mention was made. The bridegroom spoke of lim 
prospects, of improving the business, the bride listened, interested 
for tne while in his enthusiasm ; orders came in, and Kate was soon 
transformed into a hard-working woman. 

With marriage her reading oeased, and the scrap-book was left to 
sleep at the bottom of an old trunk. ThiB change of character 
passed unperceived by all but Mrs. Howell, who died wondering 
how it had come about Kate herself did not know, and she 
fancied that it was fully accounted for by the fact that she had no 
time , — 44 no time for reading now. M 

This was no moro than the truth ; but she did not complain ; she 
accepted her husband's kisses os she did the toil he imposed on 
hor — meekly, unaffectedly, as a matter of course. Apparently she 
had known all through thAt the romances which used so strongly 
to fascinate her wore merely idle dreams, having no bearing upon 
the daily life of human beings — tilings fit to amuse a young girl’s 
fancies, and to be thrown aside when the real cares of life were 
entered upon. The only analogy between the past and present was 
an ample submission to authority and an indifference to the world 
and its interest. Even the fact of being without children did not 
seem to concern her, and when hor mother-in-law regretted it she 
merely smiled languidly, or said, 44 We are very well as we are, M 

Of the world and tne flesh she lived in ignorance, suspecting 
their existence only through Miss Hender. For some months past a 
friendship had been steadily growing up between the two women. 
Miss Hender was attracted by her employer’s kindness and softness 
o^ manner, Kate by her assistant’s strength of will. Had she 
known for certain of the existence of a lover she would not have 
kept her, but the possibility of sin attached her to the girl in the 
sense that it forced her continually to think of her. And then 
there was a certain air of bravado in Miss Bender’s freckled face 
that Kate unconsciously admired. She instituted comparisons 
between herself and the assistant, and she generally came to the 
conclusion that she preferred that fair, blooming, blonde complexion 
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to her own clear olive-coloured skin, and the sparkle of the zed 
frizzy hair disgusted her with the thick wavy blue tresses which 
encircled, as would a piece of black velvet, her small temples. 

As she continued her sewing she reconsidered the question of 
Miss Sender's dismissal, but only to perceive more and more 
clearly the blank it would occasion in her life. But besides her 
personal feeling there was the important fact to consider, that to 
satisfy her customers she must have an assistant who could be 
depended upon. And she did not know where she would find 
another who would turn out work equal to Miss Render's. At last 
Kate said : — 

44 I don't know what 1 shall do ; 1 promised the dress by to- 
morrow morning." 

“I think we’ll be able to finish it to-day," said Miss Render; 
44 I'll work hard at it all the afternoon ; a lot can be done between 
this and seven o'clock." 

“Oh, I don't know," replied Kate dolefully ; '* those loaves take 
such a time to sew on ; and then there’s all tne fostooning." 

44 1 think it can be managed, but we must stick at it.” 

On this expression of goodwill the conversation ceased for the 
time being, and the clicking of neodlcs and the buzzing of flies 
about the brown-paper patterns was all that was heard until, about 
twelve o'clock, Mrs. Ede burst into the room. 

44 1 knew what it would be," she said, shutting the door after 
her. 

44 What is it ? ” said Kate, looking up frightened. 

41 Well, I offered to do him a chop or some fried eggs, but he says 
he must have an omelette. Did you ever hear of such a thing ? 1 
told him 1 didn't know how to make one, but he said tliat 1 was to 
ask you if you could spare the time. " 

44 I'll make him an omelette," said Kate rising. 44 Have you got 
the eggs ? " 

44 Yes. The trouble that man gives us ! What with his bath in 
the morning, and two pairs of boots to be cleaned, and the clothes 
that have to be brushed, I have done nothing but attend to him 
since ton o'clock ; and what hours to keep 1 — it is now past 
eleven. ” 

u What's the use of grumbling ? You know that the work must 
be done, and I can't be in two places at once. You promised me 
you wouldn’t say anything more about it, but would attend to him 
just the same as any other lodger." 

44 1 can’t do more tlian I am doing ; I haven’t done anything all 
the morning but run upstairs," said Mrs. Ede very crossly ; “ and 
I wish you’d take the little girls out of the kitchen, I can’t look 
after them, and they do nothing but look out of the window." 

44 Very well, I'll have them up here ; they can sit on the sofa. 
We can manage with them now that we have finished the cutting 
out." 

Miss Hcnder made no reply to this last speech, which was 
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addressed to her. There was nothing she hated so much as having 
the little girls up in the workroom. 

To make Mr. Lennox's omelette did not take Kate a long while. 
There was a bright fire in the kitchen, the muffins were toasted, 
and the tea was made. 

44 This is a very small breakfast,” she said as she put the plates 
and dishes on the tray. 44 Didn’t he order anything else t** 

44 He spoke about some fried bacon, but I’ll attend to that ; you 
take the other things up to him.” 

As Kate passed with the tray in her hand she reproved the little 
girls for their idleness and told them to come upstairs, but it 
was not until she motioned them into the workroom that she realised 
that she was going into Mr. Lennox’s room. After a slight pause 
she turned the handle of the door and entered. 

Mr. Lennox was lying very negligently wrapped in his dressing- 
gown. 

14 Oh, I beg your pardon, sir ; I didn’t know — ” she said, starting 
back. 

Then, blushing violently for shame at her own silliness in taking 
notice of such things, she laid the breakfast things on the table. 
He, however, did not seem the least put out by her discomfiture ; 
but wrapping himself up more closely, drew his chair forward, and 
smacked his lips. As he did so he said — 

44 1 liopo L haven’t shocked you, but I didn’t know you were 
coming in, and 1 always like to sit an hour or two in my dressing- 
gown before dressing. ” 

44 Oh, it doesn't matter,” she said, hating him for the moment for 
forcing her to allude to the subject again. 44 1 hope you’ll like your 
omelette, sir. 

“ Oh, very nice indeed,” he replied, taking the cover off the dish, 
44 but I am afraid I have given you a great deal of trouble ; that old 
lady told me you were very, very busy.” 

44 1 have to finish a dress to-day, sir, and my assistant — n 

Here Kate stopped, remembering that as Mr. Lennox had pro- 
bably renewed his acquaintance with Miss Bender at the theatre, 
any allusion to her would give rise to further conversation, — and she 
now thought only of escaping from the room. 

44 Oh yes, 1 know Miss Hender ; shes one of our dressers ; she 
looks after our two leading ladies, Miss Leslie and MIbs Beaumont. 
But 1 don’t see the bacon here.” 

44 Mrs. Ede is cooking it ; she’ll bring it up in a minute or two,” 
said Kate, edging towards the door. 

44 We have nothing to do with the dressers,” said Mr. Lennox, 
spefting rapidly, so as to detain his landlady ; 44 but if you are as 
pressed with your work as you tell me, 1 daresay, by speaking to the 
lessee, I might manage to get Miss Hender off for this one evening.” 

44 Thank you, sir ; lam sure it is very kind of you, but I shall m 
able to manage without that n 

Mr. Lennox spoke with such an obvious desire to oblige that Kate 
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could not choose but like him, and it made her wish all the more 
that he would cover up his big, bare neck. 

44 Ton my word thiB is a capital omelette,” he said, as hogreodily 
devoured the yellow substance. 44 There is nothing I like so much 
as a good omelette. I was very lucky to come here,” he addod, 

§ lancing at Kate’s waist, which was slim even in her old blue striped 
ress. 

44 It is very kind of you to say so, sir,” she said, and a glow of rose* 
colour flushed the dark complexion. There was something very 
human in this big man, and Kate did not know whether his animal- 
ism irritated or pleased her. 

41 You were not at the theatre last night ? ” he said, forcing a hugs 
piece of deeply-buttered spongy French roll into his mouth. 

“No, sir, I wasn’t there ; Irarely go to the theatre.” 

44 Ah ! I’m sorry. How’s that? We had a tremendous house. 

I never saw the piece go better. If this business keeps up to the 
end of the week I think we shall try to get another date. 1 ’ 

Kate did not know what 44 another date ” inoant, but she rusolvod 
to ask Miss Hender. 

44 You have only to tell me when you want to see the piece, and 
I'll give you places. Would you like to come to-night ? f> 

44 Not to-night, thank you, sir. I shall be busy all the evening, 
and my husband is not very well.” 

The conversation then came to a [kiuso. Mr. Lennox scraped up 
the last fragments of the omelette, and had just poured himself out 
another cup of ten, when Mrs. Kdo appeared with the broiled bacon. 
At once, on seeing Kate talking to Mr. Lennox, sho assumed an 
air of mingled surprise and regret. 

Kate noticed this, but Mr. Lennox had no eyes for anything but 
the bacon, which he heaped on his plate and devoured voraciously. 
It pleased Kate to see him enjoy his breakfast, but while she was ad- 
miring him Mrs. Ede said as she moved towards the door, 44 Can 
I do anything for you, sir ? ” 

44 Well, no,” replied Mr. Lennox indifferently ; but seeing that 
Kate was going too lie swallowed a mouthful of tea hastily and said, 
44 1 was just telling this lady here that we had a tremendous success 
last night, and that she ought to come and see the piece. 1 think 
she said she had no one to go with. You should take her. I’m 
sure you will like the CfocMs.*' 

Kate looked startled at this proposition, and Mrs. Ede looked in- 
dignant. After a moment she recovered herself, and she said 
severely and emphatically, 44 Thank you, sir, but I’m a Christian 
woman. No offence, sir, but 1 don’t think such things are right.” 

44 Ah 1 don’t you, indeed ?” replied the actor, looking at her in 
blank astonishment But the expression of his face soon changer], 
and as if struck suddenly by some painful remembrance, he said, 
44 You are a Dissenter or something of that kind, I suppose. We 
lost a lot of money at Bradford through people of your perauaaion ; 
they jolly well preached against us.” 
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To this speech Mrs. Ede made no reply, and Kate, frightened out 
of her life, certain that something terrible was going to happen, 
made a hurried explanation that her mother-in-law held very severe 
views, but that it would not do for us all to think alike. 

This brought the conversation to a dead lock, and it was clear to 
all parties that they felt too deeply on the subject to trust themselves 
to further argument. Mrs. Ede accepted the suggestion that 1 1 Ralph 
might be waiting for something upstairs,” and after a few brief and 
apologetic phrases Kate withdrew discountenanced to her workroom. 

Would Mr. Lennox take offence and leave them ? was the question 
she asked herself as she sat sewing passementerie leaves on to the 
silk sleeves. Occasionally Miss Mender looked up inquiringly. 
She suspected that something liad occurred, and was dying to hear 
what it was ; but there sat those idiotic little girls, and of course it 
wouldn’t do to speak before them. Nevertheless from time to time 
she hazarded an indirect allusion. Once Bhe hinted she had heard 
that Mr. Lennox, although a very nice man, was a bit quiok-tempered. 

Kate answered this query evasively. She said that it was difficult 
to know what Mr. Lennox was like, and with that remark she allowed 
the conversation to fall to the ground. Words were to her an effort, 
and she could not detach a single precise thought from the leaden- 
coloured dreams which hung about her. 

Click, click, went the needles all day long. Mrs. Barnos was Kate’s 
best customer, but she could not understand what a woman who 
lived in a thirty pound house could want with a ten pound dress. 
But that was no affair of hers, and as it was most important she 
should not disappoint her, Kate kept Miss Mender to dinner ; and 
as compensation for the pross of work, she sent round to the public 
for three extra half- pints. They needed a drink, for the warmth of 
the day was intense. Along the red tiles of the houses, amid 
the brick courtyards, the sun’B rays created an oven-like atmosphere. 
From the high wall opposite the dead glare poured into the little 
front kitchen through the muslin blinds, burning tho pot of green- 
stuff, and falling in largo spots upon tho tiled floor. Overcome by 
the heat, tho two women lay bock on the little red calico-covered 
sofa, languidly sipping their beer, and thinking vaguely of when 
they would have to commence work again. Miss Hender lolled with 
her legs stretched out ; Kate wearily rested her head upon her hand ; 
Mrs. Ede sat straight, apparently unheeding the sunlight which fell 
across the plaid snawl which she wore winter and summer. She 
drank her beer in quick gulps, as if even the time for swallowing 
was riridly portioned out. The others watched her, knowing that 
when her pewter was empty she would turn them out of the kitchen. 
In a few moments she said, “I think, Kate, that if you’re in a hurry 
you’d better get on with your dress. I have to see to Mr. Lennox’s 
dinner, and 1 oan’t have you a-hanging about As it is I don’t know 
how I am to get the work done. There is a leg of mutton to be 
Toesfaed, and a pudding to be made, and all by four o'clock." 

Kate calmed the ola woman with a few words, and tnlring Ralph's 
dinner from her, carriod it upstaim. She fopnd her husband better 
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but he complained of being neglected. Setting the tray on the edge 
of the bed, she briefly answered the questions he put to her concerning 
the actor, then begged of him to excuse her, and slipped out of the 
room. About half-past three Mr. Lennox came in with two men, 
whom she found out afterwards to be Joe Mortimer the low oome- 
dian and young Montgomery the conductor. Miss Header was in a 
wild state of curiosity, and it became difficult to prevent her from 
listening at the doors, and almost useless to remind her of the fact 
that there were children presont, so excited did she become when 
she spoke of Bret's love affairs. 

But at six o'clock, she put on her hat determinedly ; the children 
took their leave at the same time, and Kate was left to finish the 
silk dress alone. There was still much to be done, and when Mrs. 
tide called from the kitchen that tea was ready, Kate did not at first 
answer, and when she did descend she did not remain above ten 
minutes, — just long enough to cat piece of bread and butter. Her 
head was filled with grave forebodings, which gradually drifted and 
concentrated into one fixed idea, not to disappoint Mrs. Barrios. 
Once, and quite suddenly, she was startled by an idea which, led up 
to by nothing, flashed across her mind, and stopping in the middle 
of a leaf, she considered the question that had propounded itself. 
Lodgers often made love to their landladies ; what would she do if 
ho made love to her 1 such a thing might occur. An expression of 
annoyance contracted her faco, and she passively resumed her sow- 
ing. Tho hours passed slowly and oppressively. It was now ten 
o'clock ; the tail had still to be bound with braid, and tho side-strings 
to be sewn in. Having ho tape by her, she though of putting off these 
finishing-touches till the morning, but plucking up hor courage, she 
determined to go down and fetch from tho shop what was required. 
The walk did her good, but it was hard to sit down again to work ; 
and the next few minutes seemed to her interminable : but at last 
the last stitch was given, the thread bitten off, and the dress held 
up in triumph. She looked at it for a moment with a feeling of 
pride, which soon faded into a sensation of profound lassitude. 

However, her day's labour was over, and she was now free. But 
the thought carried with it a savour of bitterness, for she re- 
membered that there was no place for her to go to but her sick 
husband's room. Unconsciously she had been looking forward to 
having at least one night’s rest, and it exasperated her to think 
that there was nothing for her but a hard pallet in the backroom, 
and the certainty of being awakened several times to attend to her 
husband. Then she asked passionately if she wa* always going to 
remain** slave and a drudge ? Miss Sender's words came back to 
her with a strange distinctness, and she saw that of pleasure, or 
even of happiness, she knew nothing ; and in a very simple way she 
wondered what were really the ends of life. She longed to be good 
and religious, like her mother or her mother-in-law, but somehow 
■he could never feel as they did, it all seemed so far awa y. Of 
course it was a great consolation to think there was a happier and 
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better world ; still— still . Not being able to pursue the thread 

any further, she stopped puzzled, and when her thoughts again 
detached themselves, she was thinking of the lady who used to read 
Byron and Shelley, and who bo bravely resisted her lover’s 
entreaties. Every part of the forgotten story came back to her. 
She completely realised the place they used to dream in. She 
could see them watching with ardent eyes the paling of the distant 
sky as they listened to the humming of insects, breathing the honied 
odour of the flowero ; she saw her leaning on his arm caressingly, 
whilst pensively she tore with the other hand the leaves as they 
passed up the long terrace. 

Then, os the vision bocamc more personal, and site identified 
herself with the heroine of the book, she thought of the wealth of 
love she had to give, and it seemed to her unutterably B&d that it 
should, like a rose in a desert, lie unknown and unappreciated. 

This was the last flight of her dream. The frail wings of her 
imagination could sustain her no longer, and too weary to care for 
or even to think of anything, she wont upstairs. There she found 
Mrs. Ede painting her son’s chest and back with iodine. He had 
had a bad Attack, which was beginning to subside. His face was 
haggard, his eyes turgid, and his labouring chest produced the 
whede asthmatic scale, from the highest wheeze to the lowest grunt. 
The usual vapoury smell of ether pervaded the room, and the lamp 
burned with a fierce red glow behind the red pettioo&t. 

The two women talked together. Mrs. Ede, indignant, told of 
the trouble she had had with the dinner. She had had to fetch 
cigars and drinks. Kate listened, watching her husband all the 
while. He at last began to get a little better, and Mrs. Edo took 
advantage of the occasion to suggest that it was time for evening 
prayers. 

In days when speech was possible, it was Mr. Ede who read the 
customary chapter of the Bible and led the way with the Lord’s 
Prayer ; but when words were forbidden to him his mother supplied 
his place. The tall figure knolt straight It was not a movement 
of cringing humility, but of stalwart belief, and Kate, as she banded 
her the Bible, could not help thinking that there was pride in her 
mother-m-law's very knees. 

The old woman turned over the leaves for a few seconds in 
silence ; then, having determined on a chapter, began to read. But 
Bhe had not got beyond a few sentences before she was interrupted 
by the sound of laughing voices and stamping foot. 

Horrified, she stopped reading, and looked from Kate to her 
husband. He was at the moment searching for his * pocket- 
handkerchief. Trembling, Kate rose to assist him, and Mrs. Ede 
■aid, 

“ it is shameful ! 'tis disgraceful 1 ** 

" It is only Mr. Lennox coming in.” 

“ Only Mr. Lennox I ” At that moment she was interrupted by 
the lighter laughter of female voices, and she paused to listen. 
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Then shotting the book fiercely she said, 44 From the first 1 was 
against letting our rooms to an actor ; but I certainly did not think 
1 should live to see my son's house turned into a nighthouae. 1 
shall not stop here.” 

44 Not stop here, eh, eh ? We must toll— tell him that it can't be 
allowed,” wheezed Mr. Ede, as he mopped his sweating? face. 

44 And 1 should like to know who arc these women Tie has dared 
to bring into-— People he has met in Piccadilly, 1 suppose 1 ” 

44 Oh, no t n interrupted Kate. 44 I am sure that they are the 
ladies of the theatre.” 

44 And where's the difference ? " Mrs. Ede asked fiercely. 
Sectarian hatred of worldly amusement flamed in her eyes, and 
made oommon cause with the ordinary prejudice of the British 
landlady. Mr. Edo shared his mother’s opinion ; but os he was 
then suffering from a splitting headache, his cnief desire was that she 
should lower the tone of her voice. 

44 For goodness sake, don't speak so loud 1 ” he said plaintively. 
44 Of course he mustn't bring women inf o the house ; but he hod 
better be told so. Kate, go down and tell him that these ladies 
must leave.” 

Hearing her fate thus determined, Kate stood aghast, and she 
asked herself how she was to tell Mr. Lennox that he must put his 
friends out of doors. She hesitated, and during a long silence all 
three listened. A great guffaw, a woman's shriek, a peal of laughter, 
and then a clinking of glasses was heard. Even Kate's face ad- 
mitted that she thought it very improper, and Mrs. Ede said with a 
theatrical air of suppressed passion : 

44 Very well ; 1 suppose that is oil that can be done at present' 1 

Feeling very helpless, Kate murmured, 44 1 do not see how I am 
to tell them to go. Hadn’t we better put it off until morning ? *' 

44 Till morning ! ” said Mr. Ede, trying to button liis dirty night- 
shirt across his hairy cheBt. 44 I'm not going to listen to that noise 
all night Kate, you g — go and tur — r— n thorn out.” 

44 I’m sorry, dearie,” said Mrs. Ede, seeing her daughter-in-law's 
distress. 44 111 soon send them away.” 

4< Oh, no ! I’d rather go myself,” said Kate. 

u Very well, dear. I only thought you might not like to go down 
among a lot of rough people.” 

The row downstairs was in the meanwhile increasing. Ralph 
grew as angry as his asthma would allow him. 44 They are killing 
me with their noise. Go down at once and tell them they must 
leave the house instantly. If you don’t I'll go myself.” 

With a look of horror at this threat, Mrs, Ede made a movement 
towards the door, but Kate stopped her, saying, 

HI go ; it is my place.” As she descended the stairs she heard 
a man's voice screamiiig above the general hubbub : 

44 IH tell you what, if Miss Beaumont doesn't wait for my beat 
another night, 111 insist on a rehearsal being called. She took the 
concerted music in the finale of the first act two whole bars before 
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her time. It was damned awful. 1 nearly broke my stick trying 
to stop her.’* 

“ Quite true ; I never saw the piece go so bad. Bret was 
* fluffing ’ all over the shop.” 

Kate listened vaguely to these fragments of conversation, and 
tremblingly asked herself how Bhe was to walk in upon those people 
and tell them that they must keep quiet. 

“ And the way Beaumont trios to spoon with Dick. She nearly 
missed her cue once with sneaking after him in the wingB.’’ 

A peal of laughter followed. This sally determined Kate to act ; 
and, without having made up her mind what she was going to say, 
she turned the handle of the door and walked into the room. 

The three gasbumers wero blazing, wineglasses were on the table, 
and Mr. Lennox stood twisting a corkscrew into a bottle which he 
held between his fat thighs. As Kate entered he looked up. 

On the little green sofa Mibs Lucy Leslie lay back, playing with 
her bonnet-strings. Her legs were crossed, and a lifted skirt 
showed a bit of striped stocking. Next her. with his spare legs 
sprawled over the arm of the easy-chair, was Mr. Montgomery, the 
thinnest being possible to imagine, in grey clothes. His nose was 
enormous, ana ho pushed up his glasses when Kate came into the 
room with a movement of the left hand that was clearly habitual. 
On the other side of the round table sat Mr. Joo Mortimer, the 
heavy lead, the celebrated miser in the Cloches . A tall girl standing 
behind him playfully twisted his back-hair. He addressed patenuu 
ad monitions to her from time to time in an artificially cracked voice. 

44 Please, sir,” said Kate pleadingly, 44 I'm very sorry, but we 
cannot keep open house after eleven o’clock.” 

A doep silence followed this anuouncement. Miss Leslie looked 
up at Kate curiously. Mr. Lonnox stopped twisting the corkscrew 
into the bottle, and his big blue eyes beamed with amazement 

Then the low comedian, seiziiig the opportunity, murmured in his 
mechanical voice to the girl behind him, 44 Open nouse 1 Of course, 
she’s <piit.e right. 1 knew thore was a draught somewhere ; I felt 
my hair blowing about” 

Everybody laughed, and the merriment contributed to still 
further discountenance the workwoman. 

“ Will he never speak and let me go ? ” she asked herself. At 
last he did speak, and his words fell upon her like blows. 

41 1 don’t know what you mean, Mrs. Edo,” he said in a loud, 
commanding voice. 44 1 made no agreement with you that I was 
not to bring friends home with me in the evening. Had I known 
that I was taking lodgings in a church I wouldn’t have come.** 

Kate did not know what answer to make. She felt dreadfully 
humiliated, and nothing was really present in her mind but a vague 
desire to conciliate Mr. Lennox. 

44 It is not my fault, air. I really don’t mind ; but my mother- 
in-law and my husband will not have people coming into the house 
after ten o'clock.’* 
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Mr Lennox’s face showed that his heart hod softened towards 
her, and when she mentioned that her husband was lying ill in bod, 
turning round to his company he said, 

41 1 think we are making too much noise ; wo should not liko it 
ourselves if — ” 

Butjust at that moment, when all was about to end pleasantly, 
Mrs. hide was heard at the top of the stairs. 

“ I am a Christian woman, and will not remain in a house where 
drinking and women — ” 

This speech changed everything. Mr. Lennox’s eyes flashed with 
passion. He made a movement as if ho wero going to shout an 
answer hack to Mrs. Ede, but checking himself he said, addressing 
Kate, “ I beg tliat you will leavo ray rooms, ma'am. You can give 
mo warning in the morning if you liko, or rather, I’ll give it to 
you ; but for this evening, at least, the place is mine, and 1 shall 
do what 1 like." On tliat he advanced towards the door and threw 
it open. 

Team stood in hor eyes. She looked sorrowfully at Mr. Lennox. 
It was a pitiful, appealing glance which he noticed, but was too 
angry to understand. Tho look was her whole soul. She did not 
see Miss Leslie sneering, nor Mr. Montgomery’s grinning face. 
She saw Mr. Lennox, and nothing but him, and stunned by the 
thought of his leaving them, she followed her mother-in-law 
upstairs. The old woman scolded and rowed. To have that lot of 
men and women smoking and drinking after eleven o’clock in tho 
house was not to be thought of, and she tried to force hor son to say 
tliat the police must be sent for. But it was inqmssible to get ah 
answer from him ; the excitement and effort of speaking had 
rendered him speechless, and, holding his mopiw black hair with 
both hands, he wheezed in deep organ tones. Kate looked at him 
blankly. To sit up with him another night she felt was impossible, 
and she longed for somo place out of hearing of his breath and out 
of the smell of tho medicine-bottles. His mother, who was now 
insisting on his tAkiug a couple of pills, called upon Kate to find 
the box. The sharp, sickly odour of the aloes was abominable, and 
with her stomach turning, she watched her husband trying vainly, 
with the aid of a glass of water, to swallow the dose. Stop in this 
room 1 no, that she couldn’t do ; it would poison her. She wanted 
sleep and fresh air. Where could she get them ? Tho actor was in 
the siiar) bedroom ; but he would be gone to-morrow, and she 
would be left alone. The thought startled her, though she soon 
forgot it in her impetuous longing to get out of her husband’s sight. 
Every moment this desire grow stronger, and at last she said, 

“ I cannot stay here ; another night would kill me. Will you lot 
me have your room V 9 

i4 Certainly I will, my dear,” replied the old woman, astonished 
not so much at the request, but at the vehemence of the emphasis 
laid upon the words. u You are looking dreadfully worn out, my 
dear ; I will se* to my boy.” 
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Whon once her request had been granted, Kate felt the burning 
wish grow cold in her heart. She hesitated as if she feared she was 
doing wrong, and she looked at her husband wondering if he would 
call her back. 

But lie took no heed ; his attention was too entirely occupied by 
his breath to think either of her or of the necessity of sending for 
the police, and he waved his mother away when she attempted to 
speak to him. Then, turning to Kate as the next person in 
authority, she asked, 

44 Are those men going to stop there all night ?” 

44 Oh 1 I realludon’t know ; I am too tired to bother about it any 
more/’ replied Kate petulantly. 44 It is all your fault — you are to 
blame for everything ; you have no right to interfere with the 
lodgers in my house. 1 ' 

Mrs. Ede raised her arms as she sought for words, but Kate, 
without giving her time to answer, walked out of the room. 
Suddenly a voice cried in a high key, 

“ Who do you take me for, Dick f I wasn’t born yesterday. A 
devilish pretty woman, if you ask me ; and what black hair 1 n 

Kate stopped. 41 Black hair,” she said to herself, 44 they must be 
talking of me,” and she listened intently. 

The remark, howover, did not appear to have been particularly 
well timed, for after a long silence, a woman’s voice said, 

44 Well, I don’t know whether he likes her, and I don’t care, but 
what I’m not going to do iB to wait here listening to you all crack* 
ing up a landlady’s good looks. I’m off.” 

A scuffle then seemed to be taking place ; half-a-dozen voices 
spoke together, and in terror of her life Kate flew across the work- 
room to Mrs Kde’s bed. 

The door of the sitting-room was flung open, and cajoling and 
protesting words echoed along the passage and up and down the 
burrow-like staircase. It was undoubtedly disgraceful, and Kate 
expected every minute to hear her mother-in-law's voice mingling in 
the fray, llowever, peace was restored, and for at least an hour 
she listened to sounds of laughing voices mingling with the clinking 
of glasses. But at last Dick wished hiB friends good night, ana 
they went, leaving a long dark silence behind. Elate, who lay 
trembling under the sheets, listened. Something was going to 
happen. 44 Ho thinks me a pretty woman ; she is jealous,” were 

S hrases that rang without ceasing in her ears. Then hearing his 
oor open she fancied he was coming to seek her, and in consterna- 
tion buried herself under the bedclothes, leaving only her black 
hair over the pillows to show where she had disappeared. But the 
* duplicate drop of a pair of boots was conclusive, and assuring 
herself that he would not venture on such a liberty, she strove to 
oompose herself to sleep. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

About eleven o'clock on the following day Kate walked up Market 
Street with Mrs. Kamo’s dross. She had just received An angry 
letter from that lady, saying that she would not require the dress — 
that it was now of no earthly use to her. This was a very serious 
matter, and as Kate walked with her face sot against tho empty 
square of Bky, set in the end of the street as in a frame, she 
thought of what she could say to satisfy her client. 

Market Street, although scarcely less rigid, presented a less 
mercantile appearance than the rest of Hanley. There was juBt a 
feeble look of idleness about it which was visible nowhere else. In 
the open place at the bottom of the hill crowds of children were 
constantly playing about three dilapidated swings and a merry-go- 
round. The green and yellow paint of these neglected toys 
suggested fancies that faded as the eye scanned the acres of bore 
brick. Half of tho pipe of the shooting-gallery had been broken 
away, and wob lying amid the wheels of a dilapidated showman's 
cart. These were the only signs of decay the town possessed Even 
the factory chimneys looked new, and the dwelling-houses seemed 
as if they had been run up according to contract by the gross. Tho 
eye was hurt by naked red angles, by tho raw green of tho blinds, 
and tho similarity of each proportion. Some fow of the doorways, 
but veiy fow, were adorned with stucco porches and iron railings ; 
generally a woman sat under a black beam, and screamed down a 
dark passage after a child. 

Kate's anxiety of mind caused her to walk fnst towards the 
square of sky, wnere the passera seemed like figures on tho top of a 
monument. There she would turn to tho loft, and descend towards 
the little quasi villa residences which form the suburb of Northwood ; 
and when, ten minutes later, hot, and out of breath, Kate ap- 
proached Mrs. Barnes's door, she matured her plans, determining 
if the worst came to the worst to let the dress go at a reduction. 
For the moment she liad forgotten her other troubles, and it was 
not until die had received her money that she remembered that her 
rooms would again be empty. 

She was sorry Mr. Lennox was going. She did not think how 
rudely he had turned her out of his room ; she dwelt rather on his 
kindness when she brought him up his breakfast, and tho nice 
pleasant way he had of speaking. A dim feeling of unexplained 
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tenderness grew upon her mysteriously as mists gather along a low 
shore, and almost unconsciously she gazed upon the view before her. 
She slipped yoars bock into the past, until she stood again a young 
girl on tho playground of her youth, watching the rolling hills 
spreading up and along tho sky-line. 

Below her, in the dazzling morning light, lay a valley miles upon 
miles in length. It was one of those terrible cauldrons in which 
man melts and moulds this huge age of iron. And of what did 
this valley consist ? Of black plains that the sunlight could not 
change in colour ; of patches of gross, hard and metallic in hue ; of 
tanks of water glittering like blades of steel ; of gigantic smoke- 
clouds rolling over tho stems of a thousand factory chimneys. Like 
the bayonets of an advancing army they came, encircling Bucknell, 
a single oasis in this black desert, through whose woods curled 
constantly the white steam of a passing train. 

Kate stood on the side of a Bteep declivity. Through its wor 
sides black cinders protruded, and the ruins of deserted collieries 
stood closo at hand. On her left, some fifty feet below, running in 
tho shape of a fan round a belt of green, were the roofs of North- 
wood — a river of black brick unroliovod by any trace of colour saving 
the yellow cliiinnoy-tops that were speckled upon a line of fluffy 
clouds. Sharp os the tooth of a double sow were tho interminable 
gables, and not a ray of light glinted against the black windows. 
So black was everything that even tho spire of the church remained 
a silhouette in the liquid sunlight that was poured as out of a 
diamond vase from the long pale space of sky which rose behind 
the hills of Western Coyney. On the right, Southwark, another 
river of brick, trickled down into tho valley, but this time the 
colour was red. There the lines were more irregular, and the 
iagged houses seemed like cartloads of gigantic pill-boxes cast in a 
hurry from the counter along tho floor. Tho lines of the pavement 
could just be distinguished. Kate watched the crowds passing. A 
hansom with a whito horse appoarod and disappeared amid these 
angular streets, sometimes seen against the green blinds of a semi- 
detached villa, sometimes against tho broad background of a group 
of pottery ovens basking with their yellow bellies raised up to the 
light 

Tho sun was now rapidly approaching the meridian, and the 
kingstar blazed, a vision of dancing flame ; white clouds trimmed 
the edges of the long hills, and in the vibrating light the wheels 
of tho most distant collieries could almost bo counted, and the 
stems of the far-off factory chimneys appeared like tiny fingers. 

Kate saw with the eyes and heard with the ears of her youth, 
and the past became as clear as the landscape before her. She 
remembered the days when she came to read on this hillside. The 
titles of the books rose up in her mind, and sho could recall the 
sorrow she felt for the heroes and heroines. It seemed to her 
strange that that time was so long past, and she wondered why she 
had forgotten it. Now it all seemed so near to her that she felt 
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like one only just awakened from a dream. And thoao memories 
made her happy. She took on infinite pleasure in recalling every 
little event— an excursion she made when she was quite a little girl 
to the ruined colliery, and, Later on, a conversation with a chance 
acquaintance, a young man who had stopped to speak to her. 

At the bottom of the valley, right before her eyes, the white 
gables of Bucknell Rectory, hidden amid masses of trees, glittered 
now and then in an entangled beam that dickered between 
chimneys, across brick -hanked squares of water darkened by brick 
walla Then behind Bucknell were more desolate plains full of pits, 
brick, and smoke ; and then for miles rose up against the sky, with 
a roll oceanic in grandeur, the interminable hills. 

The American tariff had not vet come into operation, and every 
wheel was turning, every oven baking ; and through a drifting veil 
of smoke the sloping sides of the hills with all their fields could be 
seen sleeping under immense covertures of shadow, or basking 
naked upon beds of light. A deluge of rays fell upon them, 
defining every angle of Watloy Rocks, and floating over the grass- 
lands of Standon until all was lost in a huge embrasure filled with 
the almost imperceptible outlines of the Wover H ills. For, like a 
reversed teacup placed in a basin is the mound on which the red 
town of Hanley is built ; and the intersecting lines, squares, and 
oblongs of the hill-fields render the likeness more apparent, 
representing ns they do a pattern similar to the pain tod edging of a 
Staffordshire basin. 

Aftd these vast slopes, which formed the background of every 
street, were the theatre of all Kate's travels ; and before life's 
struggles had ground her down sho never saw them without 
dreaming. When as a little girl she played about the black cinders 
of the hillside she used to stop to watch the sunlight Hash along the 
far-away green spaces, and in her thoughts connected thorn with 
the marvels she had read of in her books of fairy tales. Surely 
beyond these wonderful hills wero the palaces of the kings and 
queens, who could wave their wands and vanish ? Then a few 
years later it wm there, or beyond those slopes, that the lovers 
lived with whom she sympathised in the pages of her novels. 

She had not been where shp now stood for months, and under 
the influence of all her new-found emotions sho wondered why she 
had never thought before of revisiting these old places. For, 
sudden as the splash of a stone dropped into a well, the knowledge 
came to her tliat she was no longer liappy, that her life was no more 
than a burden, a misery. But the analysis of her thoughts is 
difficult, so rapid, so contradictory were they. A hundred different 
things occurred to her at once. Above all, sho remembered her 
marriage, and how Mrs. Ede had persuaded her into it, and for the 
first time she blamed the old woman for her interference. But this 
was not all. Kate was willing to admit that there was no one she 
loved like Mr. Ede, but still it was hard to live with a mother-in- 
law who had a finger in everything and used the house like her own. 
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It would bo all very well if she were not bo very obstinate— if alie were 
not bo very certain that she was always right Religion was very 
well, but that perpetual “I’m a Christian woman/’ was sickening. 
No wonder Mr. Lennox couldn’t stand it Poor man, why should 
he not have a few friends up in the evening ? The lodgings were 
liis own while he paid for them. She blamed herself bitterly for 
having insulted the man in his rooms, and before his friends. No 
wonder he cut up rough ; no wonder he was leaving them. If so 
she would never see him again. The thought caught her like a pain 
in the throat, and with a sudden instinct she turned to hurry home. 
As she did so her eyes fell on Mr. Lennox ; he was walking towards 
her. At such an unexpected realisation of her thoughts she 
utterod a little cry of surprise ; but, smiling affably, and in no way 
disconcerted, ho raised his big hat from hiB head. On account of 
the softness of the felt thiB could only be accomplished by passing 
the arm over the head and seizing the crown as a conjuror would a 
pocket-handkerchief. The movement was large and unctuous, and 
it impressed Kate considerably. 

“ 1 took the liberty tf stop, for you seemed so interested that I 
felt curious to know what could be worth looking at in those horrid 
chimneys and mounds of cinders. ” 

“I was not looking at the factories, but at tho hills. The view 
from here is considered very fine. Don’t you think so, sir ? ” she 
asked, feeling afraid that Bhe had made some mistake. 

“ Ah I well, now you mention it, perhaps it is. How far away, 
and yot how distinct 1 They look like the gallery of a theatre. 
We’re on the stage, the footlights run round here, and the valley is 
the pit; and there are plenty of pits in it,” he added laughing. 
“ But I mustn’t speak to you of the theatre.” 

“ Oh, I’m sure l don’t mind t I’m very fond of the theatre,” said 
Kate hastily. 

This indirect allusion to last night brought the conversation to a 
close, and for some moments they stood looking vacantly at tho 
landscape. Overhead the sky was one serene sheet of dazzling blue, 
and so still was the air that the smoke-clouds trailed like the wings 
of gigantio birds slowly balancing themselves. Waves of white 
light rolled up the valley as if jealous of the red, flashing furnaces. 
An odour of iron and cinders poisoned the melting air, and rose 
through it from the black gulf below like intestine exhalations from 
the open belly of a lately slaughtered animaL After some moments 
of contemplation, which seemed to draw them closer together, Mr. 
Lennox said, 

u There is no doubt but the view is very grand, but it is 
tantalising to have those hills before your eyes when you are shut 
up in red brick oven. How fresh and cool they look I What 
wouldn’t you give to be straying about in those fresh woods far 
away ? ” 

Kate looked at Mr. Lennox with ravished eyes ; his words had 
flooded her mind with a thousand forgotten dreams. She felt she 
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liked him better for wliat he had said, and she murmured as if half 
ashamed — 

44 I was never out of Hanley. I never saw the boo, and when I 
was a child I used to fancy that the fairies lived beyond those hills ; 
even now 1 can’t help imagining that the world is quite different 
over there. Here it is all brick, but in novels they never speak of 
anything but gardens and fields. ” 

44 Never seen the sea ? Well there isn’t much to see in it,” said 
Mr. Lennox laughing at the pun. 11 When you were a little girl 
you used to come here to play, 1 suppose ? ” 

” Yes, sir ; I was bom over there in one of those cottages.” 

Mr. Lennox did not seem to know whobhor to look sorry or 
sentimental, but he listened patiently to Kate who, proud of being 
able to show him anything, pointed out the different points of view. 
The white gables that could just be distinguished in the largo 
dark masses of trees, the one oasis in the ocean of cinders, was 
Bueknell Rectory. Tho fragment of the cliff on the top of the 
highest ridge half-way up the sky was Watley Rocks ; then came 
Western Coyney, the plains of Standon, and far away, in a blue 
mist, the faint outlines of tho Wever Hills. But Mr. Lennox did 
not seem very much interested ; the sun was too hot for him, and 
in the first pause of tho conversation he asked Kate which way she 
was going. He had to get on to the theatre, and ho asked her if 
she would show him the way there. 

(i You can’t do better than to go down Market Street ; but if you 
like I will direct you.” 

44 1 shall be so glad if you will ; but Market Street — I think you 
said Market Street ? That is just tho way I have come.” 

Market Street was where people connected with tho theatre 
generally lived, and Kate knew at once he bad been there looking 
For lodgings ; but she was ashamed to tax him with it, and they 
walked on for Borne time without speaking. But every moment 
the silence became more irritating, and at last, determined to know 
the worst, she said, 44 1 suppose you were looking for lodgings ; all 
the theatre people put up in that street.” 

Mr. Lennox flinened before this direct question. 

44 Why no, not exactly ; I was calling on some friends ; but 
there are, as you say, some of the profession living in the street ; 
and now you mention it, 1 suppose 1 shall have to find some new 
diggings.’* 

44 1 am sorry, sir, very sorry,” said Kate looking up into the big 
blue eyes. 44 1 ought not to have anno down ; you are, of course, 
master in your own rooms.” 

44 Oh, it was not your fault ; I could live with you for ever. You 
mustn’t think I want to change, if you could only guarantee that 
your mother-in-law will keep out of my way.” 

Kate felt at that moment that she would guarantee anything that 
would prevent Mr. Lennox from leaving her house. 

44 Ofu I don’t think there will be any difficulty about that,” she 
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said eagerly. 44 I’ll bring your breakfast and dinner up, and you 
are out nearly all day.” 

44 Very well, then, and I will promise not to bring home any 
friends,” he added gallantly. 

44 But I'm afraid you’ll bo very lonely, sir.” 

44 I’ll have you to talk to sometimes/’ 

Kate made no answer, but they both felt that the words implied 
more than they actually meant, and like people who had come to 
some important conclusion, they remained silent. Then after a 
long pause, and without any transition, Mr. Lennox spoke of the 
float of the weather, and of the harm it was likely to do their 
business at the theatre. She asked him what he thought of 
Hanley. Mr. Lennox smiled through his white moustache, and 
said the want of trees made it very dreary ; lie wired little for the 
country, but to see nothing but brick made it hard for the eyes. 

Not feeling quite satisfied with this last observation, Kate spoke 
of the pretty sites there were about the town, and pointing down a 
red perspective backed by the usual lulls, sho told him that 
Trentham, the Duke of Sutherland's place, was over there. 

44 What, over those hills ? That must bo miJos away.” 

44 Oh, not so far as that. Hanley does not reach to there. The 
country is perfectly beautiful, once you get past Stoke. 1 went 
once to see the Duke’s place, and we had tea in the inn. That was 
the only time I was ever really in the country, and even then we 
wero never quite out of sight of the factories. Still, it was very 
nice.” 

4 ‘ And who wore you with ? ** 

44 Oh, with my husband.” 

14 He’s an invalid, is he not ? ” 

44 Well, ho suffers very much at times, I’m afraid ; but lie's often 
well enough.* 1 

The conversation again catne to a pause, and both thought of how 
happy they would be were they taking tea together at the inn at 
Trentham. 

They were now in the centre of the town, close to the Town Hall 
— a stupid Bquare building, staring as an official document. Two 
black camions stood on either side of tho door. Opposite was a 
huge shop with “Commercial Houso ” written across the second 
story in gold letters. Vulgar corpota and coarse goods were piled 
about the doorway ; and from these two houses Piccadilly, and 
Broad Street, its continuation, ran down an incline, and Church 
Street branched off, giving the town the appearance of a two- 
pronged fork. 

All was red — generally red brick turning to purple, and it blazed 
under a blank blue sky. No spray of green relieved the implacable 
perspectives, no lesthetic intention broke the frigidity of the re- 
morseless angles. Wide widths of red walls, bald rotundities of 
pottery ovens, iron, and brick, reigned supreme; before them 
nature had disappeared, and the shrill scream of the steam-tram as it 
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rolled solemnly up the inclino seemed to bo man’s cry of triumph 
over vanquished nature. 

After looking vacantly about him, Mr. Lennox said, “What I 
object to in the town is that there’s nothing to do. And it is so 
biasing hot ; for goodness sake let us get under the shadow of a 
walL” 

Kate smiled, and as they crossed over they both wiped their 
faces. 

“There are the pottericB,” she said, referring to Mr. Lennox’s 
complaint that there was nothing to do in the town. “ Everybody 
that comes to Hanley goes to see them ; but the best are in Stoke.” 

“ I am sure I’m not going to Stoke to see potteries,” ho answered 
decisively, “ but if there are any in Hanley 1 daresay 1 shall turn in 
some afternoon. I havo hoard some of our people say they are 
worth seeing. But,’* he added, as if a sudden thought had struck 
him, “ I might go now ; 1 havo nothing to do for the next couple 
of hours. How far are the nearest ? ” 

Kate told him that Powell and Jones’s works wero close by in 
the High Street. She pointed out the way, but failing to make 
Mr. Lennox understand her, slio consented to go with him. Mr. 
Lennox pleaded complete ignorance. From the word pottery ho 
gucssod that it had something to do with pots and pans, lie hod a 
kind, soft manner of speaking, which drew her towards him as 
irresistibly as if ho had taken her in his arms, and it was astonishing 
how intimate they had grown in the last few minutes. 

“It doesn’t look veiy interesting,” he said, as they stopped before 
an archway and looked into a yard filled with straw and packing- 
cases. 

“ Oh, yes, it is ; but you must see the different rooms. You 
must go up to the office and ask for a permission to see the works.” 

“ Oh, 1 don’t think Pd care to go by myself. Won’t you come 
with me ? ” 

Kate hesitated, for suddenly a desire to see the old places had 
crept into her mind. She had very little to do at home ; she could 
say that Mrs. Barnes had kept her waiting. 

“ Do come,” he said after a pause during which lie looked at her 
eagerly. 

“Well, T should like to see the room where my mother used to 
woik, but we mustn’t stop too long. 1 shall be mirsodat borne.” 
The matter being so arranged they entered the yard, and Kate 
pointed out a rough staircase placed against the wall. “ You must 
go up there, the ofiice is at the top ; ask for a permission to see the 
works. I’ll wait for you here. ” 

For the moment she was glad to be left alone, and she looked 
round the old brick yard with tenderness. Hal fad oxen men were 
packing crockery into crates with spades. 81 ie watched them 
wondering how it was they did not break the dclf. 8he saw 
herself again a little girl running with her mother s dinner just as 
she used to ten yean ago. 
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One afternoon she remembered particularly well. Promising to 
be very good, she had been allowed to sit by her mother and watch 
her painting flowers that wound in and out and all about a big blue 
vase. She remembered how she was reproved for peeping over her 
neighbour’s shoulder, and how proud she felt sitting among all the 
workwomen. She could recall the smell of the paint and turpentine, 
and her bitter grief when she was told that she should not learn 
painting, that she was too delicate, and was going to be put out to 
dressmaking. But now that time was gone ; her mother was dead 
and she was married. Everything was changed or broken, as was 
probably that beautiful vase. It astonished Kate to find herself 
thinking of these things. She had passed the High Street twenty 
times within the last six months without it even occurring to her to 
visit the old places, and when Mr. Lennox came back he noticed 
that there were tears in her eyes. He made no remark, but hastily 
explained that he hod been told that there was a party just that 
minute gone on in front of them and they were to catch them up. 

“This way, then,” she said, pointing to a big archway. 

“Oh, I can’t run ; don’t be in such a hurry,” said Mr. Lennox 
panting. 

Kate laughed and admitted that the heat was terrific. Out of a 
sky burnt almost to white the huge glare descended into the narrow 
brick yards. The packing Btraw seemed ready to catch fire ; the 
heaps of wet clay, which two boys were shovelling, smoked, emitting 
as it did so an unpleasant wet odour. On passing the archway they 
caught sight of three black frock coats and tliree black shovel hats. 

“ Oh I " said Kate, stopping disappointed, “ we’U have to go the 
round with those clergymen. 

“ What does that matter ? It will be amusing to listen to them.” 

“ But mother knows all of them.’* 

“ Oh, nonsense ; they must be strangers in the town or they 
wouldn’t be visiting the potteries.” 

This reassured Kate, and they joined the party. The Dissenting 
clergymen looked askance at Mr. Lennox, and the guide said, as he 
showed them into a small white cell, “ You are in plenty of time, 
sir ; these are the stiagger makers.” 

Two men were beating a heap of wet clay in order to insure a 
something in the bakery which nobody understood, but which the 
guide took some trouble to explain. The clergymen clustered for- 
ward to listen. Mr. Lennox wiped his face, and they were theu 
hurried into a second cell, where unbaked dishes were piled all 
around upon shelves. It was said to be the dishmakers’ place, and 
waffollowed by another and another room, all, Mr. Lennox thought, 
equally hot and uninteresting. He strove to escape from the guide, 
who drew him through the line of clergymen and remorselessly 
explained to him the mysteries of earthenware. 

At last these preliminary departments were disposed of, and they 
were led to another part of the works. On their way thither they 
passed the ovens. These were scattered over the ground like bee- 
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hives in a garden. Mr. Lennox patted their round sides approv- 
ingly, and for the first time showed some signs of interest. Ho said 
they reminded him of oyBter boys in a pantomimo, and he declared 
it would not be a bad feature to introduce into the next Christmas 
show. Kate looked wonderingly at her friend. She oould not 
understand how he could think of such things, and the clergymen 
murmured among themselves. 

After this little adventure the party seemed to grow more united, 
and in the printing-room they listened to all that was said. The 
guide was remarkably discursive, and apparently considered it of 
the highest importance that clergymen, actor, and dressmaker 
should understand the different processes the earthenware had to 
pass through before it was placed on toilet or breakfast table. 

They were now in a long lobby with big rafters overhead. Smok- 
ing flannels hung on lines all around, and the Bunlight poured 
through the white skylights. Like laundresses at their tubs, four 
or five women washed the printed paper from the plates. In one 
corner a man in a paper cap was bending over a stove ; he plastered 
hot brown stuff over metal plates, and, apparently dissatisfied with 
the guide’s explanation of his work, ho broke out into a voluminous 
flow of technical details, which even the clergymen failed to follow. 
At the other end of this vast workroom there was a lino of young 
girls who cut the printed matter out of sheets of paper with marvel- 
lous dexterity. The scissors ran in and out of flowers, tendrils, and 
little birds without ever injuring one. Delighted, the clergymen 
watched the process, while Mr. Lennox got behind Kate and 
whispered how he had just caught the tall Dissenter winking at the 
dark girl on the right. The truth of this statement did not concern 
Mr. Lennox, for it gave him a pretext for breathing on Kate’s neck, 
a lead up to the love-scene which he had now decided was to come 
off on the first occasion that should present itself. A devilish pretty 
woman, he thought, and he continued to make jokes at the expense 
of the three Dissenting ministers, who walked before them like 
three black turkeys. 

Having passed through a brick alley with a staircase leading to a 
platform built like a ship’s deck, they went on through a series of 
rooms until they came to a place almost as hot as a Turkish bath. 
Presses filled with unbaked plates and dishes stood in the middle of 
the room, and the wet smell of the clay drying in steam diffused 
from underneath was very unpleasant. It caused one of the 
ministers to cough violently, whereupon the guide explained that 
the platemakers’ apartments were considered the most unhealthy of 
any in the works ; the people who worked there, he said, usually 
suffered from what is known as the potter’s asthma. This interested 
Kate, ^nd she delayed the guide with questions as to how the 
potter’s asthma differed from the ordinary form of the disease, and 
when their little procession was again put in motion she told Mr. 
Lennox how her husband was affected, and the nights she had spent 
watching at his side. But although Mr. Lennox listened attentively 
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she could not help thinking that he seemed rather glad than other- 
wise that her husband was an invalid. The unkina wav in which 
he spoke of sick people shocked her, and she opposed the opinion 
that a person in bad health was a disgusting object. 

She could not be brought to agree to this view. In discussing the 
question they lingered behind, and Mr. Lennox profited by the 
occasion to whisper into her ears that she was tar too pretty a 
woman for an asthmatic husband ; and, encouraged by her blushes, 
he oven hazarded a few coarse jokes anent die poor husband’s 
deficiencies. He wanted to know how a man could kiss if he 
couldn’t breathe, for if there was a time when breath was essential, 
according to him, it was when four lips meet. 

Kate felt frightened. No ono had ever spoken to her in this 
way before, and she did not really know what Mr. Lennox meant. 
Had she known how to do so she would have resented his familiari- 
ties, but his good humour disarmed her. Once their hands met. 
The contact caused her a thrill, and Bhe put aside the unbaked plate 
they were examining 

“ We had better make haste,” she said, “ or we shall lose them.” 

The next two rooms wore considered by everybody both amusing 
and instructive. Even the throe clergymen lost something of their 
stolid manner, and spoke once or twice to Mr. Lennox. They 
asked him, apropos of nothing, his opinion concerning the religious 
character of Hanlev, and if he were of their persuasion. 

“What is that?* asked Mr. Lennox, affecting a comic innocence 
which he hoped would tickle Kate’s fancy. 

“ Oh, we are Wesleyans,” said the minister. 

“And I’m an actor; but I beg your pardon, stage managing’s 
more my business.” 

This remark, much to Mr. Lennox’s satisfaction, seemed to. 
thoroughly horrify the three black turkeys, and leaving them to 
mako what they could of his reply, he cast a vicious ogle at Kate, 
and drew her confidentially forward to show her how jam-pots were 
made. 

An old man Bat straddle-legged on a high narrow table just on a 
line with the window. He was covered with clay ; his forehead and 
beard were plastered with it. Before him was an iron plate, kept 
continually whirling by steam, which he could stop by a pressure of 
liis foot. Holding a lump of clay with both hands, he squeezed it 
into a long shape not unlike a tall ice, then forcing it down into the 
shape of a batter-pudding he hollowed it. Round and round went 
the clay, the hands forming it, all the while cleaning and smoothing 
until it came out a true and perfect jam-pot, even to the little 
furrow round the top, which was given by a movement of the 
thumbs. He had been at work since seven in the morning, and the 
shelves round him were encumbered with the result of his labours. 
Every one marvelled at the old creature’s dexterity until he was 
forgotten in the superior attractions of the succeeding room. This 
was the turning-house, and Mr. Lennox could not help laughing 
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outright, so amusing did the soene appear to him. Women went 
dancing up and down on one leg, and at such regular intervals that 
they seemed absolutely like machines. They were at once the 
motive power and the feeders of the different latlios. It was they 
who handed the men lumps of dry clay, which they turned into 
Bhapes as wood might be. The strangeness of the spectacle gave 
rise to much comment. The clergymen were anxious to know if the 
oonstant jigging was injurious to health. Mr. Lennox inquired 
how much coin they made by their one-legged dancing, and he 
spoke in high termB of their good looks. This led him easily into 
the question of morals, a subject in which he was much interested. 
He wanted to know if this crowding together of the Bexes could be 
effected without danger. Surely coses of seduction muBt occur 
occasionally. In answering him the guide betrayod a certain 
reticence of manner which encouraged Mr. Lennox to harass him 
with inquiries. Did he really mean to say that nothing ever 
happened ; that those young women who were working all day side 
by side with people of the other sox novor, never thought of any- 
thing but their work ? The word work indicated to the hotly 
pressed guide his way of oBcape, and he assured Mr. Lennox that 
there was no time to think of such nonsense in the factory, and 
anxious to vindicate tho honour of the establishment, he declared 
with fervour that any who took the smallost liberty with any female 
would be instantly dismissed from the works. Tho ministers, 
although they seemed to think tho subject might have been avoided, 
listened approvingly. Kate felt a little embarrassed, and Mr. 
Lennox watched a big blonde-haired woman who smiled as if quite 
ready, notwithstanding the ludicrous bobbing up and down position 
she was in, to get up a flirtation. But when Kato noticed this, 
with a courage that surprised herself, she cut the guide short by 
proposing that they Bliould go on. 

For in addition to the annoyance that the woman’s impertinence 
caused her, she was beginning to feel uneasy at the time she had 
been away from home. She was sure that Mrs. Ede would be fret- 
ting all over the place, and she could woll imagine how cross Balph 
would be if he heard of it. She felt very sorry for the one, and a 
little resentful towards the other, but tho sentimental desire to see 
tiie painting-room where her mother used to work prevailed, and 
with her heart full of recollections she followed the party to tho 


ovens. 

Their way hither led them around the building, and they passed 
through many workrooms. These were generally clean, airy spaces, 
with big rafters and whitewashed walls. Sometimes a bunch of 
violets, a book, or a newspaper lying on the table, suggested an ab- 
sent owner, and a refined countenance was instinctively sought for 
in the different groups of women. There was also a difference in 
the hats and shawls, and it was easy to tell wliich belonged to the 
girls, which to the mothers of families. Everyone looked 
by ana contented. All were, as Mr. Lennox continued to 
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assert, nice-looking, and all worked industriously at their number^ 
less employments, one of the most curious of which consisted in 
knocking the roughness off the finished earthenware. 

A dozen women sat in a circle ; above them and around them 
were piles of dinner-services of all kinds. Eaoh held with one hand 
a piece of crockery on her knees, whilst with a chisel she chopped 
away at it as if it could not by any possibility be broken. In this 
warehouse the noise, as may easily be imagined, was bewildering. 

Through this room and others, up and down many narrow stair- 
cases, the visiting party went, the guide leading, the three black 
clergymen following, Kate lingering behind with Mr. Lennox until 
they came to the ovens. The entrance was from an immense 
corridor, prolonged by shadow and divided down the middle by 
presses full of drying earthenware, the Bmell of which was not, 
however, as strong as in the platomakers’ place, and the difference 
was noticed by the clergyman with the cough. He B&id he was not 
affected to nearly the same extent. 

At long distances two open doors allowed a double stream of 
light to enter, and a loophole far away placed a Bquare of white in 
the vague obscurity. The party of visitors had from time to time 
to give way to men who marched in single file carrying what seemed 
to be huge cheeses. The guide explained that within these were 
cups, saucers, bowls, and basins, ana men mounted on ladders piled 
these yellow tubs up the walls of the ovens like honeycombs in a 
hive. They all had a peep up the huge interior, and then they 
visited the furnaces. These were set in the oven’s inner shelf, 
which made a narrow circular passage slanting inwards as it as- 
cended like the neck of a cliampagno bottle. The fires glared 
furiously, and suggested many impious thoughts to Mr. Lennox. 
The three black turkeys made him think of devilled bones, and he 
proposed to ask if there were any warmer corners in hell. He had 
taken advantage of the darkness to put his arm round Kate's waist. 
But the constant whispering in her ear, which had at first amused 
her, now irritated and annoyed her ; other emotions filled her mind 
with a vague tumult, and she longed to be left to think in peace. 
She begged of him to keep quiet. Her heart beat with suspense, 
and as they crossed one of the yards she asked the guide if he oould 
not go straight to the painting-room. He replied that there was a 
regular order to be observed, and insisted on marching them 
through two more rooms, and fully explaining three or four more 
processes. Then after begging of them to be careful and hold the 
rail, ho led them up a high rickety staircase. The warning caused 
Kate a thrill, for she remembered well the orders she used to 
receive. Every step of this staircase was a terror to her mother. 

The room itself however proved a little disappointing. Things 
had been changed ; the tables were not arranged in quite the same 
way, and these alterations deprived her of the emotions she had 
expected. Still it gave her a great deal of pleasure to point out to 
Mr. Lennox where ner mother used to wort 
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But to find the exact spot was not by any means easy. There 
were upwards of a hundred young women sitting on benches, lean- 
ing over huge tables covered with unfinished pottery. Bach held 
in her hand a plate, bowl, or vase, on which Bhe executed some 
design. The clergymen showed more interest than they had hither- 
to done, and as they leaned to and fro examining the work, one of 
them discovered the something Guardian , a Wesleyan organ, on one 
of the tables, and hailing his fellows they all throe hurriedly pro- 
ceeded to interview the proprietor. But the guide said they had 
to visit the storerooms, and forced them away from their “lamb.” 

The storerooms were wildernesses of white. Ridges of vases, 
mounds of basins and jugs, terraces of plates, formed masses of 
siokly white, through which rays of light were caught and sent 
dancing with a blinding brilliancy. Along the wall on the left hand 
side presses were overcharged with dusty ten-services. They were 
there as numerous as leaves in a forest. On the right were square 
grey windows, under which the convex sideB of salad-bowls, like 
gigantic snow-balls, sparkled in the sun ; and from rafter to rafter, 
in garlands and clusters like grapes, hung countless mugB, gilded, 
and bearing a device suitable for children. Down the middle of the 
floor a terrace was built of dinner-plates, the edges burnished with 
light, the rest being in grey tint. 

Two rooms away a huge mound of chamber-pots formed an 
astonishing background, and against all this white cffaoement the 
men who stood on high ladders dusting the crockery came out like 
strange black climbing insects. 

The clergymen said it was very interesting, and the guide ex- 
plained, just as he did everything else, the system of storing 
employed by the firm ; how the crockery was packed, and how the 
men would soon be working only three dayB a week on account of 
the American tariff, But he was not much listened to. Everyone 
was now tired, and the clergymen who since the discovery of the 
newspaper had been showing signs that they regarded their visit to 
the potteries as effected, pulled out their watches and whispered 
mysteriously that their time was up. It was vain to tell them that 
there were only a few more rooms to visit ; they declared that they 
must be off, and demanded to be conducted to the door. This 
request was an embarrassing one. It was against the rules ever to 
lea^e visitors when going die rounds. The guide had, therefore, 
either to conduct the whole party to the door, or transgress his 
orders. After a slight hesitation, influenced no doubt by a con\er- 
sation he had had with Mr. Lennox, in which mention was made of 
tickets for the theatre, he decided to take the responsibility on 
kiTny>lf t and asked that gendeman if hd would mind waiting a few 
minutes with his lady while the religious gentlemen were being 
shown the way out. Mr. Lennox assented with readiness to this 
arrangement, and the three black figures and the guide disappeared 
a moment after behind the bedroom utensils. After an anxious 
glance round, Mr. Lennox looked at Kate. As she gathered to 
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herself all the remembrances that the place had evoked, her manner 
grew more and more abandoned. She knew the room she was in 
well. Through it she used to pass daily with her mother's dinner, 
and she remembered how in her childhood she wondered how big 
the world must be to hold enough people to use Buch thousands of 
cups and saucers. All the half-forgotten fancies of infancy came 
trooping back to her in a succession as regular as the crockery on 
the wall. There used co be a blue tea-service in the far corner, and 
she remembered that it had been once her greatest ambition to 
possess it ; she had often lingered to imagine a suitable parlour for 
it, then she used to see herself pouring out a dream husband’s tea. 
There was a similar tea-service there now, but it was only the 
mocking ghost of the other. Little by little she remembered every- 
thing. One day she had tom her frock coming up the stairs, and 
was terribly scolded ; another time Mr. Powell, attracted by her 
black curls, had stopped to speak to her, and he had given her as a 
present one of the children's mugs — one exactly like those hanging 
over her head. She had treasured it a long time, but it at last was 
broken. It seemed that all things belonging to her liad to be 
broken ; her dreams were made in crockery. 

But as Kate looked into the past she became gradually conscious 
of a voico whispering to her. 

At first her thoughts were so far away that the presence of the 
man next to her was only felt remotely, and his wonls, referring as 
they did to the charms of memory, did not for some time break the 
thread of her roverie. Seeing what was her mind's mood, Mr. 
Lennox Btrovo to adapt himself to it. 

“ How strangely things do pass away ; life is only a dream when 
we think of it. And how odd it is that you should never have 
thought of revisiting this place until you met me." 

Commonplace as these words were, they caused Kate’s soul to 
rise to her lips, and she lifted her eyes, liquid with love, to Mr. 
Lennox's. The look he considered as arriving quite apropos, for he 
felt that ho could not manage another phrase like the last, and 
anxious to come to the point, he turned to see if they were watched. 
There was no one within twenty yards of them ; where they were 
all was still. At their feet a pile of plates and teacups slept in a 
broad flood of sunlight, and the boys on the high ladder dusted the 
mugs three rooms away. 

44 And what a pretty child you must have been. I can fancy you 
with your black hair falling about your shoulders. Had I known 
you then I should have taken you in my arms and kissed you. Do 
you think you would have liked me to have kissed you ? ” he said, 
laughing just a little coarsely, for sentiment was not his forte. 

But Kate knew nothing of this, and so moved was she that she 
had neither the will nor the sensation of what she did. She raised 
her eyes again, and a vague feeling of how nice, how kind he was, 
rushed through her. 

Perceiving his advantage, Mr. Lennox affected to examine a ring 
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on her finger. The warm pressure of his hand caused her to start, 
and she would have put him from her, but his voice calmed her. 

“Ah I” he said, “had 1 known you then, 1 should have been 
awfully in love with you.” 

Kate closed her eyes, and for a moment abandoned herself to an 
ineflable sentiment of weakness and ravishment ; and then imagin- 
ing that it was all right, Mr. Lennox took her in his arms and 
kissed her rudely and lasciviously. 

But at the first movement of his arms, at the first contact of his 
lips, quick, angry thoughts rushed to her head, and obeying an 
impulse in contradiction to her desire she cast him oil*. 

44 Oh, what a shame 1 what right had ho? what a beast 1” were the 
words that occurred to hor ; and shaking herself free, she looked at 
him, vexed and humiliated. 

This unexpected rebuff seemed to mortify Mr. Lennox not a little, 
and he attempted to soothe Kate by a little jocularity. 

“Oh 1 how very cross we are ; and about a kiss, just a tiny, wee 
kiss. ” 

Kate did not answer. She stood staring at him. only half hearing 
what he said, and irritated against him and herself. The substance 
of her thoughts was a painful regret that he had thus brutally dis- 
turbed the calm depth of happiness which she hod been enjoying. 

“I’m Bure I didn’t mean to offend you,” he continued after a 
pause, for Kate’s manner puzzled him ; “ I love you too well.” 

“Love me?*' she cried, astonished, but with nevertheless a tone 
of interrogation in her voice. “Why, you never saw mo till the 
other day. 

“ I loved you the first moment — I assure you I did.” 

Kate looked at him softly, as imploring of him not to deceive hor. 
There was in his big blue eyes on honest frankness, and his face 
said as clearly as words, “ I think you a deuced pretty woman, and 
I’m sure I could love you very much,” and recognising thiB Kate 
remained silent. 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Lennox attempted to ronew his intentions. 
But actions have to be prefaced by words, and he commenced by 
declaring as passionately as he could, 4 ‘(That y hen a man would give 
the whole world for a kiss, it was not to be expected that — ” 

Here words began to fail him, and he strove to think of the 
famous love scene in The Lady of Lyons. But it was years since he 
had played the part, and he could only murmur something about 
reading no books but lovers' books, singing no songs but lovers 1 
songs. Further he could not get, and remembering that the guide 
would be back in a few minutes, and inspired by Kate’s pale face, 
he came to the conclusion that it would bo absurd to let her gc 
without kissing her properly. 

He was a strong man, but Kate had now really lost her temper, 
and determined that he should, not gain his end, she struggled 
vigorously. He had taken her in his arms, but she writhed with 
determination, and tried to tear his face. Three times his lips had 
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routed on her cheek, once he had kissed her chin, but as he attempted 
to close on her mouth she managed to twist her face away. It was 
certainly difficult to hold her, and in his excitement, not liking to 
be bcaton, he lost sight of everything but tho immediate end in 
view. Kato, too, had Bwora to herself that he should not get her 
lips, and she fought with the tenacity of a bulldog. Staggering 
backwards, she placed one hand on his throat, and with the other 
strove to catch at his moustache ; she had given it a wrench that 
had brought tears into his eyes, but now ho was pinioning her, and 
she could feel his breath upon her cheek, and soe his big face 
approaching. Summoning up all her strength she strove to got 
away, but that moment, happening to tread on her skirt, her feet 
slipped. He made a desperate effort to sustain her, but her legs 
had gone between his, ana a fall was imminent. 

The crash was tremendous. A pile of plates three feet high was 
sent spinning, a row of salad-bowls was kicked over, and then with 
a heavy Btagger Mr. Lennox went over and into a dinnor-service, 
the soup- tureen of which rolled gravely into the next room. 

In on instant half-a-dozen people were around them. A feeling 
at first prevailed that some serious accident had happened, but 
when Kato rose pale and trembling from the dtbris of a bedroom 
set, and Mr. Lennox was lifted out of the dinner-service with 
nothing apparently worse than a cut hand, there was heard a mur- 
mur of voices asking the cause of the disaster. But before a word 
could be Baid the guide came running towards them. He declared 
that he would lose his place, and spoke vaguely to those around him 
of tho nocoBsity of suppressing the fact that he had left visitors 
alone in the storerooms. 

Mr Lennox, on the other hand, was very Bilent. He had 
evidently received some bad cuts of which ho did not speak. He 

E ut his hand to his legs and felt them doubtfully. There was a 
Lr«e gash in his right hand, from which he picked a piece of 
dolt, and as he tied the wound up with a pocket-handkerchief he 
partly quieted the expostulating guide by assuring him that every- 
thing would be paid for. Then, taking Kate’s arm, he hobbled out 
of the place. 

The suddenness and exitement of the accident had for the 
moment quenched her angry feelings, and now, overwhelmed with 
pity for the poor wounded hand, she thought of nothing but get- 
ting him to a doctor. Indeed, it was not until she heard him 
telling Mr. Powell in the office that he was subject to fits, and that 
in striving to hold him up the lady had fallen too, that she 
retnembered how ho Kid behaved, how he had disgraced her. But 
her mouth was closed, and she listened in mute amazement to him 
as he invented detail after detail with Burprising dexterity. He did 
not even hesitate to call in the evidence of the guide, who in his 
own interests, was obliged to assent ; and when Mr. Powell inquired 
after the three clergymen, Mr. Lennox at once declared that they 
had left them in the yard after visiting the ovens. To Kate, who 
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from her childhood had lived between lines so narrow that a lie was 
almost an impossibility, this wreath of falsehood was positively be- 
wildering ; and so ingeniously did Mr. Lennox dovetail Ins 
statements that in her astonishment for his ingenuity, and gratitude 
for getting her out of the difficulty, she almost forgave him his 
wrongdoings. 

Mr. Powell was very kind ; ho listened with a look of pity on his 
face, told an anecdote of a poor brother of his who was likewise 
subject to fits, and possibly influenced by the romombranco, refused 
to receive any remuneration for the broken crockery. In a Ann 
like theirs a few plates more or less was of no importance. 

This being sottled, Mr. Lennox inquired the way to the doctor’s, 
and hobbled away, leaving a little pool of blood on the floor of the 
office. He looked very pale, and Kate feared that he was going to 
faint. She had to lend him her handkerchief — his was now sat- 
urated — to tie round his hand, and ho confessed to hor that he had 
got a bad cut in the leg, and could feel the blood trickling down 
into his boot. 

“ 1 must get off now, my dear ; a bit of sticking-plaster is all I 
want. What a crash there was ; I shall nover forgot it.” 

u Oh, yes, it was terrible ; but do go at once/* said Elate, laying 
her hands on his arm. “ Oh, do lot me send for a carriage.” It 
was astonishing how intimate tho accident hod rendered them. As 
they spoke in the street a passer-by would have taken them for 
husband and wife. 

4 4 It isn’t worth while ; I’ll be round at tho doctor’s in a minute. 
They tell me there is one round the comer in Church Street. 
Which is the way ? ” 

4 ‘ Oh, take the first turn to the right, and you are in it ; but do 

>i 

go- 

44 1 assure you it is no tiling ; I’ll be ablo to go on to-night ; I’ll 
make a bit of effect out of my limp. But how strong you are ; you’re 
like a lion. But you mustn’t struggle like that next time.” 

At the suggestion that tliero was going to bo a next time, Kate’s 
face clouded, but she was so alarmed for his safety that it was only 
momentarily. She had hardly noticed that he ejulcd her 41 dear. * 
He used the word so naturally and simply that it touched her with 
swift pleasure, and was as soon lost in a crowd of conflicting omo- 
tion*. 

The man was coarse, large, sensual, even as is a mutton chop. 
But each movement of his fat hands was protective, every word he 
uttered was kind, the very intonation of his voice was comforting. 
He was in a word, human, and this attracted all that was human in 
you. The intelligence oounted for nothing; his charm lay in 
his humanity. 



CHAPTER 


On leaving Mr. Lennox, Kate walked slowly along the street®, 
trying vainly to arrange hor thoughts, striving to arrive at a distinct 
notion of what hod happened. But the events of the day were so 
utterly outside her experience that she could form no just concep- 
tion of what they foreshadowed, of what they would bring. She 
was conscious only of a huge blotting out and a misty sensation of 
present happiness. 

Interested vaguely in everything, she basked in the warmth of 
hor thoughts like a beggar in the Bun. Tilings she had seen a 
thousand timcB before struck her in a peculiarly new light. A pair 
of dummy spectacles over an optician’s shop caused her to smile ; 
she could not but help thinking that they were hardly too large for 
Mr. Lennox's eyeB. A flock of pigeons strutting between the legs 
of some cab-horses awoke emotions which she could not exnlain. 
An extraordinary curiosity Beemed to have been suddenly developed 
in her. She wondered who were the people who [Missed her in the 
streets, whero they wero goitig, what wore their occupations. Her 
thoughts, generally so shadowy, wero concentrated, and took an 
active and minute notice of tho most trivial tilings. The whole 
attitude of her mind was changod. Three hours ago she gazed at 
the wide hills and dreamed of the earliest ye&ra of her life ; now 
hor thoughts did not rove beyond the present hour. Subjectively, 
nothing was clear ; a veil hung, as it were, between her ana herself ; 
objectively, everything was distinct as if seen in a crystal. She 
could recall each word ho said, could feel his breath on her 
cheek ; see his blue eyes looking into hers ; but they no longer 
frightened her. She dreamed of them placidly and with a strange 
lucidity. Being a child of the peoplo, his brutality had not 
impressed itself on her, and every now and then she murmured to 
herself, 4 4 Poor fellow, what a fall he had ; I hope he didn't hurt 
himself. " 

• Tho shock she had received had acted upon her like a utrong 
spirit. By turns Bhe thought of things totally different — of Miss 
llender, of tho little girls, who would regret her absence from the 
workroom. Their affection was very dear to her, and she now sud- 
denly wished they were her own children. The wish was only 
momentary, but it was the first time the desire for motherhood had 
ever troubled her. 
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It amused her to think of tlieir smiling faces, and to make sure of 
their smiles she entered a shop and bought a small packet of sweet- 
stufl^ and with the paper in her hand continued her walk home. 
The cheap prints in a newspaper shop delayed her, and the workmen 
who were tearing up the road forced her to consider how a suspen- 
sion of traffic would interfere with her business. She was now in 
Broad Street ; and when she raised her eyes she saw her own house. 
It was quite a new building. High and narrow, it stood in the 
main street at the comer of a lane, and so much was it a corner 
house that the curve of the pavement exactly echoed the arch of tho 
doorway. The ground-door windows were completely curtained by 
light goods ; men’s shirts hung four on a wire, underneath wore 
some black hats with feathers. There were also children’s dresses, 
and a few print neckties trimmed with white loco. 

As she entered the shop Mrs. Edo, who was in tho front kitchen, 
cried, “Well, is that you, Kate? Where have you been? 1 waited 
dinner an hour for you ; aud how tired you look ! " 

In her present state of mind Mrs. Ede, with her loud questioning, 
was tlie last person Kate would have cared to meet. 

“ What is the matter, my dear; are you unwell? Shall 1 get you 
a glass of water ? ” 

“ Oh no, mother ; I’m all right. Can’t you see that I’m only very 
hot?” 

“ But where have you been to? 1 waited dinner an hour for you. 
Whjr, it’s past two o’clock ! ” 

Kate did not know how to account for her absence from home. 
Words rose to her lij>a to tell Mrs. Edo to mind her own business ; 
but the feeling that she had been doing wrong turned her irritability 
to cowardice, and after a pause she answered, thinking of Mr. 
Lennox as she spoke, “ Mrs. Barnes kept mo waiting above an hour 
trying her dress on, and then I was so <lone up with night-watching 
and sewing that 1 thought I’d go for a walk.” 

Nothing Mrs. Ede dreaded so much os anything approaching to a 
quarrel with Kate. So at once, and in hurried words, she proceeded 
to assure her that she couldn’t have done better ; that a good long 
walk was just what was required to set hen up. “Tho only thing 
is, iny dear, you shouldn’t remain out in such a sun os tins ; you 
might have got a sunstroke.” 

Kate wearily wiped her hot face, and without acknowledging the 
advice tendered, said abruptly, “Have you done any business 
to-day ? Have many people been in the shop ? ” 

44 Well, yes, half-a-dozen or more ; and 1 sold tho rest of those 
aprons.” 

Then she proceeded to recount the different events of the morning. 
It was Mrs. White who had bought one of tho aprons, aud sho had 
said that she had not seen the pattern before ; a stranger liad taken 
another ; and Miss Sargent bad called, and she wanted to know how 
much it would oost to make her blue dress. 

44 Oh 1 I know ; she wants me to reline the skirt and put new 
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trimming on the body for seven and sixpence ; we can do without 
her custom. And then? ” 

“And then — ah 1 I was forgetting — Mrs. West came in to tell us 
that her friend Mrs. Wood, the booksellers wife, you know, up the 
street, was going to be confined, and would want some baby-linen, 
and she recommended her here.' 1 

“ Did you see nobody else ? " 

“ Well, yes, a young man who bought half-a-dozen pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. I let him have the half-dozen for four shillings ; and 1 
sold a pink necktie to one of the factory hands over the way." 

“ Why, mother, you have done a deal of business, and I’m glad 
about the baby-linen. We have a lot in stock, and it hasn’t gone 
off well. 1 don’t know Mrs. Wood, but it was very kind of Mrs. 
West to recommend us ; and Miss Ileiider, how lias she boon getting 
on with the skirt ? You know I promised it by Friday ?” 

“ Well, I must say she has been working very well ; she was here 
at half -past eight, and she did not stop away above three-quarters 
of an hour for dinner." 

1 4 1 am glad of that, for I was never so backward in my life with 
my work, what with Ralph being ill and Mr. " 

Kate tried here to stop herself. The conversation had so far been 
un agreeable one, and she did not wish to spoil it by alluding to a 
subject on which there was no likelihood of their agreeing. 

But Mrs. Ede had anticipated the hated name of Leunox. Her 
face clouded instantly, and she said, 14 Yes, 1 wanted to talk to you 
about that Mr. Lennox has not sent anyone to take away his 
things, and he did not even speak to me when 1 took him up his 
breakfast this morning." 

For the last five years Kate had lived inertly, glad to sliirk all 
responsibility, delighted to leave the control of the house in her 
mother-in-law’s hands, contented to work hard without thinking of 
a result. But the quarrels that had preceded the arrival of Mr. 
Lennox had awakened her to a sense of her position, and this 
sentiment, now strengthened by her present liking for the man, 
determined her to assert her authority. 

44 1 do not think that Mr. Lennox is leaving us,” she said after a 
pause. “ I thought it was arranged last night that he was to be 
told that he must not bring friendB after eleven o'clock at night. 
When 1 see him I’ll speak to him about it" 

And resolved to take the situation at one stroke, Kate walked 
haughtily into the kitchen and sat down to her dinner. Mrs. Ede, 
although quite ready to make a profession of her opinion when the 
occasion offered, followed with a dog-like look of affection on her 
face ; and though fearing to lose the advantage gained, Kate entered 
into an explanation with a view of soothing the old woman’s feel- 
ings. This done she went upstairs to see Ralph, whom Mrs. Ede 
declared to be very much bitter. On passing the workroom the 
door opened suddenly, and the bright faces of the little girls darted 
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44 Oh ! is that you, Mrs. Ede ? How wo have missed you all the 
morning," cried Annie joyously. 

“ And Miss Hender lias boon so busy that Bhe had to get mo to 
help her with the skirt, and I did a groat long pioco myself without 
a mistake. Did I not, Miss Hender / 11 

44 1 am going up to see my husband,' 1 said Kate smiling, “but I 
shall be down presently, ana I have bought something for you." 

44 Oh 1 what is it ? " cried Annie excitedly. 

44 You shall see presently." 

Ralph was lying still in bed : ho was propped up in his usual 
attitude, with his legs tucked under him. The room smelt very 
bad 

“ Don’t you think we might open something?" she said, as sho 
sat down by the bedside ; 44 and your shoots want changing, too." 

“Oh, if you have only come in to turn everything upaido down 
you might as well have Btayod away." 

44 It is very unkind of you to speak like that, Ralph ; you know 
that — " 

41 1 know that vory well, but leave me alone ; don’t you soo I can’t 
breathe ? " 

14 1 think you are better," said Kate, inollifiod by tho excuse ; 
“ but wouldn’t it do you good to change the air sometimes ? " 

44 No, no; on the contrary, tho great thing is not to change it. T 
don’t notice any smell. It is only because you have come out of tho 
street. " 

Accepting this explanation as a possible one, Kate examined her 
husband attentively. His face was a dead white, and his eyes were 
dark, hollow cavities. With a weak, trembling hand he pushed tho 
thick hair off his forehead, and he spoke with difficulty and in a thin 
wheeze. There was no doubt, however, that he was better. Tho 
dreadful dyspnoea was fast leaving him, and when he had recovered 
from the prostration caused by it he would be well. 

44 1 think the pills did me good last night," ho said after a pan bo; 
and then added, laughing as much as his breath would allow him, 
“ and what a rage mother was in. But tell me, what were they 
doing downstairs ? Were there any ladies there ? I wus too bad to 
think of anything." * 

44 Yes, there were some of the ladies of tho theatre there," said 
Kate severely ; 44 but 1 don’t think that mother had a right to kick 
up the row she did." 

44 And it just came in upon her prayers," said Ralph, smiling 
laboriously. 

Although crossgrained and passionate, Mr. Edo was not always 
an unpleasant man. He had a sense of dry humour, and often, in 
sudden flashes of affection, the kind heart of his mother was recog- 
nisable. 

44 You mustn’t laugh, Ralph," said Kate, looking aside, for the 
comic side of the question had suddenly dawned upon her. 

Their hilarity was, however, of not long endurance. Poor Mr. 
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Ede was seized with a violent fit of coughing, and when this was 
over he lay back exhausted. At last ho said : 

44 But where have you boon all the day ? We have been wonder- 
ing what had become of you.” 

The question, although not put unkindly, caused Kate a feeling 
of annoyance. 41 4 One would think 1 had come back from a long 

J ourney/’ she said to herself. 44 It is just os Miss Hender says, if 
’m out half an hour more than my time every one as they say, 
4 wondering what has become of mo.’ ” Assuming, however, an air 
of indifference, she told him that Mrs. Barnes had kept her an im- 
mense while, and that she hod gone for a walk. 

“I’m glad of that,” he Baid. 44 You wanted a walk after being 
shut up with me three nights running. And what a time you 
must have had *of it 1 But tell me what you have been doing in 
the shop.” 

In brief phrases Kate, in pity for his foolish jealousy, made light 
of the morning sales, for to be ill while business had been brisk Mr. 
Ede regarded as the cruellest misfortune that could have happened 
to him. 

44 And you really did sell all the aprons ? I knew they would go. 
1 told you so, didn’t I ? ” he said. 

44 You did, dear/’ said Kate, seeking to satisfy him ; 44 but you 
must not talk so much ; you’ll make yourself bad again.” 

4 4 But are you going ? ,T 

44 I’ve been out so long that I have a lot to do ; but I’ll come back 
and see you in the evening.” 

44 Well, then, kiss me before you go.” 

Kate bent her head, and as she did bo the image of Mr. Lennox 
arose before her with a singular distinctness : she remembered how 
he had struggled to obtain what Bho was now giving as a matter of 
course. It appeared strange to her that it should he so: but she 
had always complied with the ordinances of the marriage state with- 
out passion or revolt. Now for the first time it disgusted her to 
kiss her husband, and Bhe was glad to get away. But as she stepped 
into the passage she almost Btood in Mr. Lennox’s room. Never had 
the proximity of the two rooms struck her so forcibly before — one 
step took you across. Thedoor was ajar,and,full of the natural senti- 
ment that a woman feels in the room of a man she is interested in, 
and hoping that Mrs. Ede had not yet set everything straight, she 
walked in to assure herself. Slippers and hoots lay about ; the 
portmanteau yawned wide open, with some soiled shirts on the top ; 
a pair of trousers trailed from a chair on the floor. Protesting 

r nst Mrs. Ede s negligence, Kate hung the trousers on thedoor, 
ed the slippers tidily by his bedside, and put away the dirty 
linen. But in doing so she could not refrain from casting a rapid 
glance at the contents of the portmanteau. There, stowed carelessly 
away, she saw many of the traces which follow those who frequent 
women’s society. The duchess works a pair of slippers for her 
lover, and the chorus-girl does the same. The merchant's wife, as 
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she holds the loved hand under the ledge of her box at the theatre, 
clasps the ring she has given ; the rieh widow opposite has a jewel- 
case in her pocket which will presently be sent round to the stago- 
door for the tenor, who is now thinking of lus high 11 Hat. 

Under the dirty shirts Kate found a pair of slippers, a pin- 
cushion, and the inevitable ring. But there were other presents 
more characteristic of the man; there was a bracelet, a scent 
bottle, and two pots of pat/ de foie gras wrapped up in a lace- 
trimmed chemise. Kate examined everything, but without being 
able to adduce any conclusion beyond a vague surmiso that Mr. 
Lennox lived in a world far beyond her roach. The foie </ras 
suggested delicacy of living, the chemise immorality, the bottle 
of scent refinement of tasto, the bracelet sho could moke 
nothing of. Prosaic and vulgar as were all those articles, in the 
dressmaker’s imagination they became both poetised and purified. 
An infinite sadness, that she could not explain, rose up through her 
mind, and, staring vaguely at the pious exhortation hung on the 
wall, “Thou art my will, Thou art my hope,” she thought of Mr. 
Lennox’s wounded legs. This led hor to consider the softness oi 
his bed, and to wonder if she could do any tiling to make him more 
comfortable. Tt vexed her to sec that ho had chosen to use the 
basin-stand made out of a triangular board set in a comer, and not tho 
proper one, whore sho had liung two clean towels ; and it was not 
until at last, remembering wliat sho had told tho little girlB, and 
how they would be expecting her, that she could make up her mind 
to tear herself away. 

“ What have you got for us?” said four red lips as Kate entered. 

‘ 4 Oh, you must guess,” she replied, taking a chair, and biding 
Miss Render good- morning. 

“ An apple ?” cried Annie. 

“No.” 

“ An orange ? ” cried Lizzie. 

Kate shook her head, and at the sight of their bright looks she felt 
her spirits return to her. 

“ No, it is sweetstuff” 

“ Brandy balls ?” 

“ No.” 

“Toffy?” 

“ Yes ; Annie has guessed right,” said Kate, as she divided tho 
toffy equally between tho two. 

“ And do you get nothing for guessing right ? ” said Annie doubt- 
fully. 

41 Oh, Annie ! for Bhamo ! I didn’t think you were greedy.” 

“I think it’s I who should gut the most,” replied Lizzio in self- 
defence. 41 Had it not been for mo Miss Render would never have 
got through her skirt. I helped you famously, didn’t 1, Miss 
Render?” 

The assistant nodded an impatient assent and gazed at her mis- 
tress in avid curiosity* In Miss Render's opinion the next best 
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thing to doing wrong oneself was to know that some one else had 
been. But the children being present, she could only watch her 
employer's face, and strive to read there some sign of dissipation. 

Unconscious of the scrutiny, Kate sat idly talking of the Bkirt 
that was finished. In watching the others working, the clicking of 
the neodlos sounded os sweet music in her ears, and, like one lying 
under green boughs, she abandoned herself to all sorts of soft ana 
floating reveries. Not for years had she known what it was to 
drink ner fill of rest ; and her thoughts balanced on one side and 
then on the other as voluptuously as flowers, and hid themselves in 
the luxurious current of idleness which lapped loosely around her. 

The afternoon passed charmingly, full of ease and pleasant quiet. 
Miss Hender tola them how Les Cloches had gone last night; of 
Miss Leslie's spirited singing, of the cider Bong, of Joe Mortimer's 
splendid miser scene, of Bret’s success in the barcarole. One would 
have thought, so eagerly did she speak of them, that Bhe had hereelf 
received the applause Bhe described. Kate listened dreamily, and 
the little girls sucked toffy, staring the while with interested eyes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bor neither that ovening nor the next oould Kate man ago to ace 
Mr. Lennox. On both occasions he came in very late, and what 
caused her nearly to despair was that he ordered no breakfast in 
the house, and was away before she was down. Sho tormented 
herself trying to tind reasons for his absence, and it pained her to 
think that it might be because the breakfasts wore not to his taste. 
It seemed to her strange, too, that when a man cared to walk about 
the potteries with a woman, and had talkod as nicely as he had done 
to her, that he should not take the trouble to come and see her, if 
it was only to say good morning ; and in a thousand different ways 
did these thoughts turn, change, twist, torture, break and become 
united in Kate’s brain, as Bhe sat sewing opposite Miss Honder, in 
the workroom. This young woman had ceased talking about Mr. 
Lennox. She had made up her mind that there was something 
between the stage-manager and her employer, and it irritated her 
when Kate assured her that sho had not Been him for the last two 
days. On her side, too, Kate was not very successful in the pursuit 
of information, for Miss Hender, determined to be avenged, 
said she had not noticed that Mr. Lennox limped in any way, 
whereas. Mrs. Ede declared that his walk was almost that of a 
cripple. 

This threw Kate into a fever of excitement, and inventing a 
fabulous excuse for early rising, she loft her husband’s room at 
seven o’clock next morning, and took up her post to wait for him in 
tlio kitchen. But this ruse was not successful. Mr. Lennox did 
not come down till ton, and at that monient she was serving a 
customer in the &hop, and he darted out at the side door. Whether 
he had done this on purpose to avoid her, or whether it was the 
result of chance, Kate passed the morning in considering. Bhe luul 
hitherto succeeded in completely ignoring their ridiculous fall amid 
the teacups, but the memory of it now surged up in her mind ; and 
certain coarse details, which she had forgotten, continued to recur 
to her with a singular persistency, and deaf to Miss Hender's con- 
versation, she sat sullenly sewing, hating even to go down to the 
shop to attend when Mrs. Ede called from below that there was a 
customer waiting. 

About three o'clock Mrs. Ede’s voice was heard. 

44 Kate, oome down ; there is someone in the shop." 
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Passing round the counter she found lienelf face to face with a 
well-dressed woman. 

“ I was recommended here by Mrs. West,” the lady said, after a 
slight hesitation, “ to buy a set of baby clothes.” 

Is it for a new-born infant ? ” Kate asked, putting on her shop 

airs. 

“ Well, the baby is not bom yet, but I hope will soon be.” 

“ Oh ! 1 beg pardon,” said Kate, casting a rapid glance in the 
direction of the lady's waist. 

The baby clothes were kept in a box under the counter, and in a 
few moments Kate reappeared with a bundle of flannels. 

“ You will find these of the very best quality ; if you will feel the 
warmth of this, ma'am,” she said, spreading out something that 
looked like two large towels. 

The lady seemed satisfied with the quality, but from her manner 
of examining the strings Kate judged she was at lior first confine- 
ment, and with short phrases ana quick movements proceeded to 
explain how the infant was to be hud in the middle, and how the 
tapes wore to be tied across. 

“And you will want a hood and cloak ? Wo have some very 
nice ones at two pounds ten ; but, perhaps, you would not like to 
give so much ? ” 

Without replying to thiB question the lady asked to see the 
articles referred to, and then beneath the men's shirts, which hung 
just above their headB, the two women talked with many genuine airs 
of myBtery and covert subtlety. The lady spoke of her fears, of how 
much she wished the next fortnight Was over, of her husband, of 
how long she lmd been married. Slue was Mrs. Wood, the stationer’s 
wife in Piccadilly. Kate said she knew her shop perfectly, and 
assumed a sad expression of countenance when in her turn she was 
asked if she had any children. On her replying in the negative, 
Mn. Wood said, with a sigh of foreboding, “ That people were 
possibly just as well without them.” 

It was at this unpropitious moment that Mr. Lennox entered. 
A quick expression of surprise passed over Kate’s face, and she tried 
to sweep away and to hide up the things that were on the counter. 
Mrs. Wood was mildly embarrassed, ana with a movement of retiring 
she attempted to resume the conversation. 

“ Voiy well, Mrs. Ede," she Baid, “ I quite agree with you 

and I will call again about those pocket-handkerchiefs.” 

But Kate, in her anxiety not to lose a chance of doing a bit of 
business, foolishly replied — 

+* Yes, but about those baby clothes— shall I send them, Mrs. 
Wood?” 

Mrs. Wood murmured something inaudible in reply, and as she 
sidled and backed out of the shop she bumped against Mr. Lennox. 

He apologised with esse, lifted his big hat, and strove to make 
way for her — a difficult matter, they both being large people. At 
last, by his getting into a comer, it became possible for the lady to 
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pass, and when this feat, amid blushes and confusion, had been 
achieved, he took a step forwards, and leaning on the counter, said 
in a hurried voice : 

44 I have been waiting to see you for the last two days. Where 
have you been hiding yourself ? ” 

The unexpected question disconcerted Kate, who, instead of 
answering him coldly and briefly as she had intended, said : 

“ Why, here ; where did you expect me to be? But you have 
been out ever since, ” she added simply. 

14 It was not my fault — the business I have had to do » I was in 
london yesterday, and only got back last night in tiino for the show. 
There was talk of our boss drying up, but I think it is all right. 
I'll tell you about that another time. 1 have an appointment now, 
and had only time to cut round here for a few minutes. I want 
you to come to tlio theatre to-morrow night. Hero are some tickets 
for tlio centre circle, i’ll come and sit with you when 1 get the 
curtain up, and we’ll be able to talk.’ 1 

The worm does not easily realize the life of the fly, and Kate did 
not understand. Tlio rapidly Btatcd facts whirled and bowihlered 
her, and she could only say, in answer to his again repeated 
question, 

44 Oh, I should like it so much, but it is impossible ; if rny 
mother-in-law heard of it I don’t know what she would say.” 

44 WelL then, come to-night ; but no, confound it, I shall tie busy 
all to-night Hayes, our acting manager, has been drunk for the 
hvst throe days ; lie can’t even make up the returns. No, no ; you 
must come to-morrow night. Come with Miss Hender ; she’s one 
of the dresserB. I’ll make that all right ; you can tell her so from 
me. Will you promise to come ? ” 

44 1 should like it so much ; but what excuso can I give for being 
out till half-past ten at night 1 ” 

44 You needn’t stay till then ; you can leave beforo the piece is 
half over. Say you went out for a walk.” 

The moat ingenious and complete fiction that Mr. Lennox's 
inventive brain might liavo worked out would not have appeased 
Kate’s fears so completely as the simple suggestion of a walk, and os 
she remembered how successfully she had herself made use of the 
same excuse, her face lit up with a glow of intelligence. 

44 Then, you will come,” he said, taking her look for an answer. 

44 I'll try” she replied, still hesitating. 

44 Then, that’s all right,” he murmured, pressing two or three 
pieces of paper into her hands, which he held for a moment 
affectionately in his. 44 You don’t know how 1 have been thinking 
of you ever since ; if you did, you would like me better than you do. 

fete smiled slowly, and a slight flush for a moment illuminated 
the pale olive complexion. 

44 1 dreamt that we were going up to London together, and that 
your head was lying on my shoulder, and it was so nice and pleasant, 
and when I woke up I was disappointed.” 
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Kafco shivered a little and drew back as if afraid ; and in the 
pause which ensued Mr. Lennox remembered on appointment. 
“ i must be off now," he said, “ there's no help for it ; but you 
won't disappoint, will you ? The doors open at half-past six. If 
you are there early I may be able to see you before the piece 
begins.” 

With that, and a grand lift of the hat, the actor hurried away, 
leaving Kate to examine the three pieces of paper he had given her. 
With hesitating fingers she opened them. For the moment she 
was incapable of thought, and she could not fix her attention even 
sufficiently to read the large print that danced under her eyes. She 
remembered that ho had told her many things ; that he had been in 
London, and that he had thought of her, that he had asked her to 
moot him at the theatre to-morrow night, and that she had promised 
to do so. But in her mind all was still vague until it flashed across 
her mind that he had told her to confide in Miss Bonder. Clearly 
it was impossible for her to go to the theatre without her assistant 
finding it out, therefore the best possible plan was to confide in 
Miss Bender. 

There was a subtle persuasiveness in the thought of having some- 
one to whom she could talk of Mr. Lennox when he went away. 
But, although of Miss Bender's secrecy she li&d no doubt, she was 
in no way disposed to let her know any more of her affkirs than 
suited her purpose, and she excited and fevored herself thinking 
how she should approach the subject — how, in fact, she should lead 
her assistant into believing that it was the play and not Mr. Len- 
nox that she (Kate), was interested in. She thought also how she 
should excuse herself when he came and sat by them during the 
performance. A thousand insinuations occurred to her, but for dif- 
ferent reasons she abandoned them one after the other. Ber ideas 
did not como to her smoothly, but with broken and jagged edges, 
and every now and then she would awako from her tortuous reverie 
to see Miss Bender's bland and freckled face staring at her with a 
look of sensual and imbecile curiosity. At last, as if with sudden 
collapso, she lifted her hoad from her work and explained in the 
simplest words possible that she would like to go to the theatre. 
As Bhe had expected, there was first a stare of sheer astonishment, 
and then a look of honest satisfaction Bpread from the fat chin to 
the crinkly hair, and at the risk, as she expressed it, of stalling her 
miatresa*eff, Bhe asked many questions. This was annoying, and 
Kate grow fretful. She wished to leave everything, the facts as 
well as her conception of them, in the vogue ; and when Miss Bon- 
der wanted to know if she was real spoons on the actor, she de- 
clared Bhe would rather not go near the theatre at all if it made 
people suppose such things. Whereupon Miss Hender took a view 
less carnal, and in little brief phrases the two women discussed how 
the slip should be given to old Mrs. Ede. The idea of the walk was 
not approved of, it was too simple ; but on this point Kate would 
take no advice, although she accepted the suggestion that she was 
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to go upstairs, and under the pretext of changing her petticoat, 
should fold her hat into her mantle and tie the two behind her just 
as she would a bustle. This device was not without ingenuity, but 
Kate found it very difficult to put it into practice. 

Mr. Ede was out of bed, and having been deprived of speech for 
more than a week his garrulity was excessive. He followed Kate 
into the back-room, driving her nearly distracted with questions 
about the shop, his health, his mother, and Mr. Lennox, whom he 
declared he was mighty anxious to see. 

However, by a great deal of manoeuvring, she managed to tie up 
and cany away unperceived the things she wanted. In doing all 
this she was certainly not free from certain twinges of conscience, 
and she felt humiliated at the quantity of falsehood such an inno- 
cent thing as spending an evening at the play seemed to entail. 
But the excitement kept her up and prevented her from thinking 
of anything but her promise to Mr. Lennox. Now that she came 
to think of it, she was prepared to admit that she had probably done 
wrong in promising ; but it was done now, and could not be undone. 
Besides, it couldiv t much matter ; he was going away to-morrow, 
and it was her only chance of seeing him again. 

The time went slowly, but it went ; and at five o’clock Mrs. 
Ede came up to say she was going up the town to do a little market- 
ing for Sunday, and to ask Kate to come down to the front kitchen, 
where she could be in sight of the shop. Nothing, as Miss Hender 
said, could have happened more fortunately, and, with many in- 
structions as to where they should meet, she hurried away. But 
she had no sooner gone than Kate grew dismally frightened, for it 
occurred to her that she was alone, and had no one to leave in 
charge of the shop. This was a terrible oversight, but after a few 
short mental struggles she resolved to turn the key in the door and 
leave her mother-in-law to come in by the side way. This was de- 
termined upon as she Bottled her hat before the toilette-glass that 
stood on the counter for the use of customers. The mantle gave 
her some uneasiness ; it did not seem to hang well, and she ex- 
amined herself with all those gracious turns and balancings of the 
hips and shoulders of a woman before a mirror. There was a twitch 
to be given to the skirt, and a fingering to be done at the necktie, 
and, after a second’s hesitation, she decided that she would take a 
pair of gloves from the window. It was impossible to wear those 
that had been lying in her pocket for the last month. As die was 
pulling on a pair of grey thread with the calm air of satisfaction 
that prospective pleasure givss, she heard something stirring slowly 
behind her. With the rapidity of an inspiration, it struck her that 
her husband had come downstairs. Trembling, she waited for him 
to appear, and, wheezing loudly, he dragged himself through the 
doorway. Compared with the man she was going to see, he looked a 
miserable little chap. After drawing a deep breath or two, he said — 

44 What— do you look so fri — frightened at ? You did— didn't ex- 
pect to see me, did you ? M 
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“ No, I did not,” Kate answered os if in a dream. 

14 Feeling a good deal bettor, I thou — ght J would come down, 
but — but the stairs — have tried me/ 

“ So 1 see,” said Kate, who was trying to think of an excuse ; 
44 but come into the kitchen and sit down on the sofa.” 

Mr. Ede walked with great difficulty, and it was some moments 
before he could speak again ; at last he said : 

14 But where are you going ? ” 

44 I was thinking of taking a walk.” 

44 You — you’re always thinking of walking now.” As far as the 
whoezing would allow it to appear, there was an intonation of re- 
proach in this last remark, but Mr. Ede felt too exhausted to ob- 
ject definitely. 

44 1 don’t know that I am.” 

44 Porhaps not ; but if you are going out I’ll mind the shop.” 

The shop was Mr. Ede’s great love. It was there his fife was 
centred. The counter was to him what a picture is to an artist, 
what a book is to an author, what a child is to its mother. Nothing 
put him in such good humour as when he himself had done a good 
day's business ; nothing annoyed him so much as when Kate anti- 
cipated him in answering a call from the Bhop, and his anger was 
regulated in proportion to the purchases the customers had made ; 
and to avoid being forestalled he would hang about the kitchen, 
fidgetting in and out, rearranging the articles exhibited in the win- 
dow. These enthusiasms were often a positive source of loss, for as 
their business lay in articles peculiarly feminine, the presence of a 
man attending was not at all desirable ; but Mr. Ede would not 
consider this side of the question, and, his head resting on his hand, 
he would remain over the counter slowly working out some com- 
mercial problem, picking the while a bad tooth with a hairpin taken 
from tho drawers. 

The present descent from his room had been influenced by mer- 
cantile ardour, for since Kate had told of the sale of the aprons and 
the order for the baby clothes, his mind had been harassed by vis- 
ions of crowds of customers, and his ears deafened by a perpetual 
jingling of half-crowns ; and, unable to endure torments so great 
any longer, ho had come down to take possession of his well-beloved 
till. He was, therefore, in the hopes of a customer, not ill-pleased 
at the prospect of getting rid of his wife. The complacency with 
which hfetuul made his last remark had revealed the truth to Kate, 
and, her lips trembling with exultation, she said : 

44 You are sure you don’t mind, dear ; you are sure you are strong 
enough ? ” 

44 fm all right You go on.” 

Without waiting for anything further, Kate, with her heart in her 
mouth, hurried away. Her time was up, and fearing to miss Miss 
Hender, she raced along, dodging the passers with quick turns and 
twists. She was, as it were, blinded with the light and colour of 
the theatre, which in imagination danoed before her eyes, and she 
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saw and hooded nobody until Bhe suddenly heard someone calling 
after her, 44 Kate i Kate 1 Kate l " Palo with apprehension, she 
turned round and stood facing her mother-in-law. 

44 Where on earth are you going at that rate I ” said Mrs. Edo, 
who carried a small basket on her arm. 

44 Only for a walk,” Kato replied in a voice dry with enforced 
calmness. 

44 Oh, for a walk ; I’m glad of that, it will do you good. But 
which way are you going ? 

44 Anywhere round about the town. Up on the hill, St. John’s 
Hoad.” 

4t How curious, I was just thinking of going back that way. 
There’s a fruiterer’s shop where you can get potatoes a penny a 
stone cheaper than you can here.” 

If a thunderbolt had destroyed Hanley before her eyes at that 
moment, it would not have appeared to her of the importance that 
did this destruction of her evening’s pleasure. A sort of deaf defi- 
ance of Mrs. Ede beat in her ears, and it was with the bitterest 
difficulty that she saved herself from saying straight out that Bho 
was going to the theatre to see Mr. Lennox, and had a right to do 
so if she pleased. Mastering her anger, however, witli an effort she 
Baid : 

44 But I like walking fast ; perhaps I walk too fast for you. Do 
not come. ” 

44 Oh, no, not at all. My old legs are as good as your young ones. 
Kate, dear, what is the matter ? Are you not all right ? ” she said, 
seeing how cross her daughter-in-law was looking. 

44 Oh yes, I'm all right, but you do bother one so.” 

This very injudicious phrase led to a demonstration of affection 
on the part of Mrs. Ede, and whatever were the chanceB of getting 
rid of her before, they were now reduced to nothing. Hurrying 
along by the young woman’s side, she begged and besought, ques- 
tioned and explained, until Kate felt that the top of » her head was 
lifting off, that she was going mad. This continued up one street, 
down another. But Kate heard very little of what was said ; her 
mind was too occupied in thinking how disappointed Mr. Lennox 
would be. 

That evening about eleven o'clock, when Mr. Lennox's heavy, 
lolloping footstep was heard on the dark stairs, Kate stole out of 
her workroom to meet him. He saw her as he scraped a match on 
the wall ; dropping it he put out his hands towards her. 

44 Is that you, dear,” he said. 44 Why didn't you come to the 
theatre ? We had a magnificent house.” 

44 1 couldn't ; I met my mother-in-law.” 

The red embers of the match that had fallen on the floor now 
went out, and the indication of their faces was swept away in the 
darkness. 

“ Let me get a light, dear. ” The intonation of his voice as he said 
“dear” caused her an involuntary feeling of voluptuousness. She 
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trombled as the vague outline of his big cheeks became clear in the 
red flame of the match which ho held in his hollowed hands. 

44 Won’t you come in ? ” she heard him say a moment after. 

u No, I couldn’t ; I must go upstairs in a minute. I only came 
to toll you, for I didn’t want you to go away angry ; it was not my 
fault. I should bo much have liked to have gone to the theatre.” 

44 It was a pity you didn’t come ; I was waiting at the door for 
you. I could have sat by you the whole time.” 

Kate’s heart died within her at thought of what she had loBt, and 
after a long silence she said very mournfully : 

44 Perhaps when you come back another time I Bhall be able to go 
to tli o theatre.” 

44 We’ve done so well here that wo are going to get another date. 
I'll write and let you know ? ” 

44 Will you ? And will you come back and lodge here ? ” 

44 Of course, and I hope that I sha’n’t be so unlucky the next time 
as to fall down ainid the crockery. ” 

At this they both laughed, and the conversation came to a pause. 

44 1 must bid you good night now.” 

44 But won’t you kiss me ? just a kiss, so that I may have some- 
thing to think of you. ,, 

44 Why do you want to kiss me ? You have Miss Leslie to kiss.” 

44 1 never kissed Leslie ; that’s all nonsense, and 1 want to kiss 
you because I love you. ” 

Kate made no answer, and following her into the heavy darkness 
that hung around the foot of the staircase he took her in his arms 
and glued his lips to hers. She at first made no resistance, but the 
passion of his j^iss caused her a sudden revolt, and she struggled 
with him. 

“ Oh, Mr. Lennox, let mo go, I beg of you,” she said, speaking 
with her lips close to his. 44 Let me go, let me go ; they will miss 
me.” 

Possibly fearing another fall, Mr. Lennox loosed his embrace, and 
she passed away from him. 



CHAPTER VII. 


About eleven o’clock, the morning after the kiss in the dark, Mr. 
Lennox was seen struggling with his luggage in the passago, and the 
whole family, including Mr. Ede, who was now almost re-established 
in health, had the pleasure of wishing him good-bye. The little 
asthmatic, dressed out in his Sunday best — a threadbare black frock 
coat buttoned across his thin chest, a red necktie, an ill-fitting pair 
of grey trousers — came slowly down the stairs, followed by his wife 
and mother, whom he was taking to church. The fat actor took off 
his hat in his very largest manner to the ladies, and the bow was 
done so deferentially, and seemed to botoken so much rospect for 
the sex, that even Mrs. Edo could not help thinking that Mr. 
Lennox was very polite. As for Kate, the sweep of the arm, the 
glistening of the teeth, the frizzly hair, the blue eyes, and the white 
hand, quite overcame her, and she bent her head partly in Bhamo 
for the doings of last evening, partly to hide her sorrow at his leav- 
ing. But Mr. Lennox did not make the eyes at her that Bhe feared 
he would; on the contrary, he occupied himself solely with her 
husband. Shaking hands with Mr. Eae, he asked him several ques- 
tions about his asthma. Were there no cures for it? Did it not 
affect the health ? 

After his shop, the question that most interested Mr. Ede was his 
malady. He kept an account of his attacks very much as racing- 
men do of their horscB, and when the subject was brought forward 
h&te was one celebrated attack which he would back against any- 
thing that had ever been known in the way of asthma. Mr. Lennox 
list cued, oblivious to everything in the interest of this now five- 
year-old memory of a past shortness of breath, and it was not until 
Mrs. Ede suggested that they would be late for church that it 
occurred to him that his chance of catching the eleven o’clock train 
was growing more and more remote. Then, with a hasty comment 
on his dilatoriness, he caught up a parcel and a rug and shook hands 
with them all. 

With husband and wife he was equally sincere. His love and his 
pity were equally spontaneous, and he seemed to pass from one 
sentiment to the other without any intermediate transition of 
feeling. 

However, he was off now. The cab rattled away, and Mr. Ede, 
walking very slowly between his womankind, proceeded up the red, 
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silent streets towards the Wesleyan Church. After they had gone 
some twenty or thirty paces, Mr. Ede said, 

“There’s no doubt but that Mr. Lennox is a very nice man — a 
very nice man indeed ; you must admit, mother, that you were 
wrong. ” 

“lie’s polite if you will,” replied Mrs. Ede, who for the last 
few minutes had been considering the ungodliness of travelling on 
Sunday. 

“Oh. don’t walk so fast,” said Mr. Ede. “I must stop to got 
breath.” 

“ Well, then, we shall bo late for church ! ” 

At this a little colour rose to his pallid cheeks, and, as far as his 
breath would allow, ho abused his mother roundly. In his cross- 
grain od disposition these sudden knots were of frequent occurrence, 
and then no words were too bitter or too hard for him to use. If 
she wanted to make him ill again she was going the right way about 
it. A nice thing it would be if he had to leave the church in the 
middle of one of the hymns 1 She did not remember when he had 
to bo helped out during the sermon, and how very nice it looked. 
And if ho had asthma, whoso fault was it ? She did not remember 
how she had not sent for the doctor when he caught the terrible 
cold, two yoars ago, until ho was at death’s door ? Kate wisely 
refrained from joining in this discussion, and as she nourished a 
little rancour against Mrs. Ede for having prevented her ftom going 
to the theatre, there was an abstract and remote pleasure in hearing 
the old woman catch it, while sho, Kate, lingered behind and 
dreamed vaguely of the big man who was to come back to see her 
in three months’ time. And during church time she experienced 
the most delicious emotions. The unison of the voices, the gran- 
deur of the simple chants, united to the beauty of the words, 
awakened in her a vague but elevated sentiment of extraordinanr 
joy — a joy that she had never experienced before ; and in the ful- 
ness of it she sang loudly, vigorously, like a thrush in the balmy 
deeps of English woods on some May morning. Her voice, always 
strong and sweet, had never been heard to greater advantage, and it 
seomed to carry with it such a flavour of faith that Mrs. Ede could 
not but cast a glance of warm approval at her daughter-in-law. Sho 
was too excited to think whether she was wrong or right in loving 
Mr. Lennox. No such thought occurred to her, and when she sat 
down <56 listen to the sermon, it was only to pass into an ecstacy as 
delicious even os that which she had experienced during the singing. 
The voice of the preacher sounded as dimly as the sighing of the 
breeze in the ears of a dreamer who counts the petals of the flowers 
between him and the sun. Everything swayed before her in a mist ; 
the heads of the congregation appeared like a dark sea, and the white 
walls were clear spaces deep, in her imagination, as the depths of 
the sky, where passed a multitude of infinitesimal sensations — words 
spoken, tender answers that gave place at once to pleadings and 
kisses, sensations like soft odours, desires as fragile as the tints of 
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roses ; things and places the most different flowed in and out of each 
other, producing a confused but harmonious vision of audible colour 
and visible sound ; and the constantly recurring phrase, “ He will 
be back in three months,” shod shuddering gleams of silver upon 
her dream as will a passing wind over a calm sea. 

Her happiness was in herself, and almost lasciviously she yielded 
to the idleness of the day. During dinner she enjoyed herself 
immensely in sitting still and languidly listening to her husband and 
mother-in-law fighting over again the battle of the actor. Mr. Ede 
had now recovered his temper, and was prepared to maintain calmly 
his opinions regarding Mr. Lennox. lie declorod he, Mr. Ede, was 
just us good a Christian as his mother, and for that very roason 
refused to judge a fellow Christian. She answered that she did not 
judge Mr. Lennox, but she had always been taught to believe that 
poople who did not go to church led godless lives. 

Sunday was kept strictly in this family. Three services wore 
regularly attended. Kate, hoping to recover the sensations of the 
morning, attended church in the afternoon. But the whole place 
seemed changed. All her passion was gone. The cold, white 
walls chilled her, and the people about her appeared to her in a 
very small and miserable light. Unpleasant fancies, too, occurred 
to her, and she suffered from nervousness and irritability, oven to 
tho point of thinking Bhe was ill. She was glad to get home, and 
after tea no entreaties could get her to leave the house. She longed 
to be left alone, and Mrs. Ede’B fussing and arguing jarred terribly 
on her already excited feelings, llcr thoughts had gone back to 
the book she had fallen asleep over last Sunday night when she sat 
by her husband’s bedside, and when the house was quiet she went 
upstairs and fetched it. But after reading a few pages the heat of 
the houtie seemed to hor intolerable. There was no place to go to 
for a walk except St. John’s Hood, and there turning listlessly over 
the pages of the old novel the time passed imperceptibly. It was 
like sitting on the sea-shore ; the hills extended like an horizon, and 
as the sea-dreamer Btrivcs to pierce the long illimitable line of tho 
wave and follows the path of the sailing ship, so did Kate gaze out 
of the sweeping green line that enclosed all she knew of the world, 
and strove to look beyond into the country to where her friend was 
going. 

And the evening was superb. North wood, with its hundreds of 
sharp roofs and windows, slept under pale salmon-coloured tints, 
and the bells of its church sounded clearer and clearer at each 
peal. Warm breaths, soft as caresses, passed over the red roofs of 
Southwark, and below in the vast hollow of the valley all was still, 
all seemed abandoned as a desert ; no whiff of white steam was blown 
from the collieries ; no black cloud of smoke rolled from the factory 
chimneys, and they raised their tall stems like a suddenly dis- 
mantled forest to a wan, an almost colourless sky. Hie bill* alone 
maintained their unchangeable aspect 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Henceforth Kato’s character gradually underwent a change, or 
rather it seemed to be returning to what it originally was. With 
some modifications, all the salient points of her special temperament, 
which seven years of married life had efiaced, returned just as the 
loaves do imperceptibly after the first breath of spring ; and this 
metamorphosis was accomplished as silently as the alternations of 
the seasons. There was no internal struggle, no analysis of mind, 
no more consciousness of change than there is in the earth when she 
offers March the first daffodils. The living clay brought up her 
flowers as simply as the dead. 

By the well-known ways, the dog comes back to his kennel, the 
sheep to the fold, the horse to the stable, and even so did Kate 
return to her sentimental self. One day as she was turning over the 
local paper, her eyes, suddenly obeying a long- forgotten instinct, 
wandered to the poetry column, and again, just as in old time, she 
was caught by the same simple sentiments of sadness and longing. 
She found there the usual song, in which regret rliymeB to forget 
The Baino dear questions which use 1 to enchant seven years ago 
were again asked in the same naive and childish fashion ; and they 
touched her now as they had before. She refound all her old 
dreams ; it seemed as if not a day had passed over her. 

The hearts of the people change but little — if at all. When rude 
work and misery does not grind and trample all feeling out of them, 
they remain ever children in their sentiments, understanding only 
such simple emotions as corres[>ond to their daily food. The con- 
trary is seen in the woman of the world. At thirty she hates the 
man bIio loved at twenty ; the books that charmed her when she 
was a gfrl she learns to regard as oontemptible. Her taste changes ; 
she requires as she goes on more subtle and complex sensations, 
iuBt as the epicure in his progress from one dish to another demands 
higher seasoning and stranger delicacies. 

But in the woman of the people there is no intellectual advance- 
ment ; she never learns to judge, to discriminate. What pleases 
her at one age does at another. Toil, if not sufficient to kill, pre- 
serves. The rich man changes, the peasant remains the same ; and 
what is witnessable in eenturies is witnessable in a single life. The 
yean may freeze, but otherwise they do not alter a working woman’s 
heart ; and should a thaw come* the simple sentiments of her youth 
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again bunt into blossom. Her choice of boohs shows how little 
time has taught her. The same grotesque adventures enrapture her 
as they did before. She is as incapable at thirty as at twenty to 
distinguish between the false and the true; — apparently even less so, 
for if experience has influenced her taste at all, it has rendered it 
more childish and ignorant, and now more than before is her imagi- 
nation the palpitating prey of the absurd fiction, and now moro than 
ever does she relish the stories of supernatural heroism, abnegation, 
and sacrifice. 

But sentiment above all : true rhyming to you, regret to forget , 
part to heart , is sufficient to force her to tears, to produce a gross 
exultation of the senses. The wording may be simple, the substance 
commonplace ; but the mere statement that two people are separated 
and love each other is sufficient For her the art is never deficient, 
and the same sing-song cry will never fail to give her the same 
sensations of regret and longing. 

And so it used to be with Kate. When she was a girl she col- 
lected every Bcrap of love poetry tliat appeared in the local paper, 
pasted it into a book, and in secret, devoured each little effusion 
with all sorts of tender sadnesses. And now the events of the week 
having roused her from the lethargy into which she had fallen, she, 
as instinctively as an awakened child turns to the breast, turned to 
the Hanley Courier for a poem. 

The verses she happened to hit on were those after her own heart, 
and just what were required to complete the transformation of her 
cliaractar — 


I love thee. I love thee, how fondly, how well 
Let the years that are coming my constancy toll ; 

I think of thee daily— my night-thoughts are thine, 

In fairy-like vision thy hand presses mine : 

And even though absent you dwell in my heart ; 

Of all that is dear to me, dearest thou art. 

' * 

In reading these lines Kate experienced a quick beating of the 
heart, her eyes filled with tears, and wrapped in brightness, like a 
far distant coast-line, a vision of her girlhood arose. She recalled, 
with a joy that was giddy, that danced in her brain, as might sun- 
light amid flowers, the emotions she once experienced, the books she 
had read, the poetry that she had gathered together, that was lying 
upstairs in an old trunk pushed under the bed. It seemed to her 
incredible that it had been forgotten so long ; her memory skipped 
from one fragment to the other, picking up a word here, a phrase 
there, until a remembrance of her favourite novel seized her, and 
involuntarily substituting herself for the lady who used to read 
Byron and Shelley under the green trees to the gentleman who 
went to India in despair, she became the heroine of it all. 

As the fitness of the comparison dawned upon her she yielded to an 
ineffable sentimentof weakness: George was the husband’s nameinthe 
book, she was Helene, and Dick was the lover to whom she could not, 
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would not give herself, and who on that account had gone away in 
despair. The coincidence appeared to her as something marvellous, 
something above nature, and she turned it over, examined it in her 
mind, as a child would a toy. And forgetful of her desire to over- 
look her souvenirs of old times, she went upstairs to the workroom 
hoping to be able to talk of Dick to Miss Ilender. His Christian name 
hod come upon her suddenly ; her landlady instincts disappeared, 
and henceforth sho thought of him as Dick. 

The missed visit to the theatre wob a favourite theme of conversa- 
tion between the two women. It afforded Miss Hender constant 
opportunities of expressing her views concerning men, women, and 
matrimony, of speaking of Bill, of expatiating on the pleasure of the 
lark she had with him a night or two ago, and abusing Mrs. Ede. 
Kate contributed little to these discussions ; she listened, hazarding 
a word of reproof when the description of Bill’s behaviour became 
too coarse, and the denunciations of “ the hag " grew disgraceful. 
She was sharp enough, however, not to make any confidences, and 
Bho resented all Miss Hender’s insinuations, declaring, whenever she 
got the opportunity, that she did not admire Mr. Lennox, and that 
on tho night in question she had been merely desirous of seeing the 
play. Miss Hondor, although sho did not believe, did the amiable, 
and smiled graciously. She saw no reason for annoying her em- 
ployer by doubting her words. Nothing would bo gained by so 
doing. The workroom had now, according to Miss Honder’s notion, 
become a much more agreeable place of resort than ever it had been 
before. All tho religious humbug had been done away with, and 
now you could talk pleasantly and agreeably without being afraid of 
being pulled up at every moment for one word or other. Kate 
listened to what went on behind the scenes with greater indulgence, 
and she seemed to liavo become accustomed to the idea that Bill and 
Miss Hender were something moro than friends. In like manner 
she was more tolerant when 44 the hag’s '* roligious opinions were 
attacked. It was, of course, impossible to pass over tho epithet of 
hag without reproof ; it would be wicked to hear her faith sneered 
at, and Kato made many efforts to control her assistant’s abusive 
language, only these efforts were not as firm or as conclusive as they 
were formerly. Sho was conscious of these cowardices, and when 
sho was alone she often blamed herself bitterly. Remembering the 
old woman '8 love, the sacrifices she would make for her, Kate felt 
her heriVt sink ; sho detested herself for it, and she often resolved 
never more to allow Miss Hender to speak ill of Mn. Ede. But the 
temptation was so subtle, for when she was lamenting the monotony 
of her life (a tiling slio did frequently now), a little railing against 
her mother-in-law was a high, plaintive note which her heart vaguely 
sighed for. Often she unconsciously led up to this point, and had 
Miss Hender been contented to keep her place and do no more than 
duly echo her mistress’s sentiments, her companionship would have 
left nothing to be desired. But the girl's brutal nature could not 
understand wandering thoughts, and she would insist on determining 
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tho meaning of every chance complaint by some coarse and vigorous 
epithet. As Kate often said, it was abominablo to have her t&oughts 
interpreted in that way. She loved her mother-in-law very dearly, 
she didn't know what she’d do without her, but — So it went on ; 
struggle as Bhe would with herself, there still lay at tho bottom of 
her mind, like a bone that a dog has hidden, the thought that Mrs. 
Ede had prevented her from going that evening to tho theatre, and 
turn, twist, and wander away as she would, Bhe came back to gnaw 
it invariably. 

Frequently Miss Honder had to repeat her questions before 
she obtained an intelligible answer, and often, without even 
vouchsafing a reply, Kate would nervously pitch her work aside, 
saying she wanted to Bee what was going on in the shop. Dur- 
ing these days very little work was done. Miss Hender was not 
the person to wear out her fingers when conversation and sym- 
pathy were all that were required of her, and Kate did not seem 
to care how things went, Her thoughts were elsewhere ; she 
was waiting impatiently for an opportunity for a couple of hours 
during which she would not be disturbed, for the purpose of 
overlooking tho old trunk, full of the trinkets, books, verses, 
souvenirs of her youth, which lay under her bed, pushed up against 
the wall. But a free hour was not a thing of frequent occurrence 
in her lifo ; it was only possible on tho condition of Mr. Ede being 
out Then her mother-in-law had to mind the shop, and Knto, at 
the top of tho house, would be Buro of privacy. 

There was no valid reason why she should dread being found out 
in so innocent an amusement as turning over a few old papors. 
Her fear was merely an unreasoned and nervous apprehension of 
ridicule. Her sentimentality had, since she could remember, alwuys 
been a subject either of mourning or pity, and in allowing it to die 
out of her heart she had learned to feel ashamed of it : the idea of 
being discovered going back to it revolted her, and she did not know 
which would annoy her tho most : her husband’s sneers or Mrs. Ede's 
blank alarm. Kate remembered how she used to bo told that books 
like novels had nothing in them that led the soul to God, and, there- 
fore, must be wicked and sinful, and, resolved to avoid any further 
lectures on this subject, she devoted herself to the task of persuading 
Mr. Ede to leave his counter and go out for a walk. This waB not 
easy, but Bhe arrived at last at the point of helping him on with his 
coat, handing him his hat, conducting him to Uie door, she bid him 
not to walk fast and be sure to keep in the sun, and then went 
upstairs, her mind relaxed, determined to enjoy herself to the ex- 
tent of allowing her thoughts for an hour or so to wander at their 
own sweet wilL 

The trunk was an oblong box covered with brown hair ; to pull 
it out she had to get under the bed, and it was with trembling and 
eager fingers that she untied the old twisted cords. Souvenir with 
Kate was a cult, but her husband’s indifference and her mother-in- 
law's hard and determined opposition had forced it out of sight : but 
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now, on the first encouragement, it gushed forth like a suppressed 
fountain that an incautious hand had suddenly liberated. And with 
what joy she turned over the old books ! Sho examined the colour 
of tho covers, sho read a phrase here and there : they were all so 
dear to her that she did not know which she loved the best Scenes, 
heroes, and heroines, long forgotten came back to her ; and in what 
minuteness and how vividly 1 It appeared to her that she could 
not go on fast enough ; a tiow of gladness had rushed to her head 
until she wished and longed to scream forth her delight. Her 
emotion gained upon her until it became quite hysterical. In 
turning feverishly over some papers a withered pansy floated into 
her lap. Immediately the tears started to her eyes, and she pressed 
it to her lips. There was a pitiful tenderness in the poor little 
flower forgotten for so long, and there seemed to be a meaning even 
in its feeble flutter. It had sought refuge in her boBom, — ana then 
had fallen into her lap. She could not remember when she gathered 
it ; all memory of it had faded ; but it had come to her — it had 
come back to her. Kate’s feelings wore overwrought ; her lips 
quivered, the light seemed to be growing dark, and a sudden sense 
of misery eclipsed her happiness, and unable to restrain herself any 
longer, she burst into a tumultuous storm of sobs. 

But after having cried for a few minutes her passion subsided, 
and she wiped the tears from off her hands and face, and smiling 
very sadly at herself, she continued her search. Everything 
belonging to that time, verses and faded flowers, interested her ; 
but her thoughts were especially centred on an old copybook in 
which she kept tho fragments of poetry that used to strike her fancy 
at tho moment. When Bhe came upon it her heart beat quicker 
and with mild Bentiments of regret, she read through the slips 
of newspaper. They were all the Bame, but as long as any one 
was spoken of as being the nearest and the dearest Kate was 
satisfied. Even the bonbon mottoes, of which there were large 
numbers, drew from her the deepest sighs. The little Cupid firing 
at a target in the shape of a heart, with “Tom Smith & Co., Lon- 
don,” printed in small letters underneath, did not prevent her from 
sharing the Bentiment expressed in the lines : — 

Let this cracker torn asunder 
Be an emblem of my heart, 

And as we have shared the plunder 
Pray you of my love tako part. 

Sitting on the floor, with one hand leaning on the open trunk, 
site road, letting her thoughts drift through past scenes and sensa- 
tions. All was dreamy, far away ; and she turned over the debris 
that the past had thrown up on the shore of the present, without 
seeing any connection between it and the needs of the moment un- 
til she lit on the following verses : — 

'Wearily Fm waiting for you. 

For your absenoe watched in vain ; 
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Ask myself the hopeless question! 

Will he ever come again ? 

All these years am I forgotten ? 

Or in absence are you true ? 

Oh ! my darling, ’tis so lonely 
Watching, waiting here for you ! 

Has your heart from its allegiance 
Turned to greet a fairer face? 

Have you welcomed in another 
Charms you missed in me, and grace ? 

Long, long years I have been waiting, 

Bearing up against my pain ; 

All my thoughts and vows have vanished, 

Will they ever como again ? 

Yes, for woman’s faith ne’er leaves her, 

And my trust outweighs my fears, 

And 1 still will wait his coining, 

Though it may not be for years. 

A a the deer when it believes it has eluded the swift hunting 
hounds leaves the burning plains and plunges into the cool woodland 
water, Kate bathed her tired soul letting it drink its fill of this very 
simple poem. Tenderly the sentiment came to her through the 
weak words ; and melting with joy, she repeated them over and 
over again. 

At last her sad face lit up with a smile. It had occurred to her 
to send the poem that gave her so much pleasure to Dick. Like a 
ray of sunlight the thought had flashed tlirough hor soul. It would 
make him think of her when he was far away ; it would tell him 
that she hod not forgotten him. The idea pleased her so much that 
it did not occur to her to think if she would be doing wrong in send- 
ing these verses to her lodger, and with renewed ardour and hap- 
piness she continued her search among her books. There was no 
question in her mind as to which she would read, and slie antici- 
pated hours of delight in tracing resemblances botween herself and 
the lady who used to read Byron and Shelley to her aristocratic 
lover. She feared at first alie had lost this novel, but when it 
was discovered it was put away for immediate use. The next 
that came under her hand was also the story of a country doctor. 
In this instance the medical hero luul poisoned one sister to whom 
he was secretly married in order that he might wed a second. Kate 
at first hesitated, but remembering that there was an elopement, 
with a carriage overturned in a muddy lane, she decided upon look- 
ing through it again. Another book related with much pathos the 
love of a young lady who found herself in the awkward predicament 
of not being able to care for anyone but her groom, who was lucky 
enough to Im the possessor of the most wonderful violet eyes. The 
fourth described the distressing position of a young clergyman, who 
when he told the lady of his choice that his means for the moment 
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did not admit of his taking a wife, was answered that it did not 
matter, for she was, in the meantime, quite willing to be his mis- 
tress. This devotion and self-sacrifice touched Kate bo deeply that 
she was forced to pause in her search to consider how those who 
have loved much, are forgiven. But at this moment Mrs. Ede en- 
tered. 

“ Oh, Kate ! what aro you doing there ? ” 

Although the question w r as asked in an intonation of voice affect 
ing to be one only of astonishment, there was nevertheless in it an 
accent of reproof, which, in her present mood, was especially irritat- 
ing to Kate. A deaf anger against her inother-in-law’B interference 
oppressed her, but getting the better of it she said quietly though 
somewhat sullenly- - 

“ You always want to know what I am doing ! I declare ono 
can’t turn round but you’ro after mo, just like a shadow.” 

44 What you say is unjust, Kate,” repliod the old woman warmly. 
44 I’m sure 1 never pry after you.” 

44 Well, anyhow, there it is ; I’m looking out for a book to read 
in the evenings, if you want to know.” 

44 1 thought you had given up reading those vain and Binful books ; 
they cannot do you any good.” 

44 What harm can they do mo ? ” 

“They turn your thoughts from Christ. I have looked into 
them to see that 1 may not bo speaking wrongly, and I have found 
them nothing but vain accounts of the world and its worldliness. I 
did not read far, but what I saw was a lot of excusing of women who 
could not love their husbands, and much sighing after riches and 
pleasure. 1 thanked God you had given over such things. I be- 
lieved your heart was tumod towards Him. Now it grieves me bit- 
terly to see I was mistaken.” 

“ 1 don’t know what you moan. Ralph never said that there was 
any harm in my reading tales.” 

44 Ah ! Ralph, I’m afraid, lias novor set a good example. I would 
not blame him, for lie’s my own son, but I would wish to see him 
not prizing so highly the things of the world. ” 

44 We must live, though,” Kate answered, without quite under- 
standing what she said. 

44 Live, of course we have to live ; but it depends how we live 
and what wo live for — whether it be to indulge the desires of the 
flesh, tho desire of the eye, or to regain the image of God, to have 
the ded%n of God again planted in our boUIs. This is what we 
should live for, and it is only thus that we Bhall And true happiness.” 

Though those were memories of phrases heard m the pulpit, they 
were uttered by Mrs. Ede with a fervour, with a candour of belief, 
that took from them any appearance of artificiality ; and Kate did 
not notice that her mother-in-law was using words that were not 
habitual to her. 

44 But wliat do you want me to do ? * said Kate, who began to feel 
frightened. 
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14 To go to Christ, to love Him. He is all we have to help us, 
and they who love Him truly are guided as to how to live right- 
eously. Whether we oat or drink, or whatever we do, it springs 
from or leads to the love of God and man. ’’ 

These words stirred Kate to her very entrails ; a sudden gush of 
feeling brought the tears to her eyes, and she was on the point of 
throwing herself into Mrs. Edo’s arms. 

The temptation to have a good cry was almost irresistible, and 
the burden of her pent-up emotions was more than she could boar. 
But she hesitated, communing the while rapidly within hersolf, un- 
til an unexpected turn of thought harshly put it before her that she 
was being mode a fool of — that she had a perfect right to look 
through her books and poetry, and that Miss Hander's sneers were 
no more than she deserved for allowing a mothor-indaw to bully 
her. Then tho tears of sorrow became those of anger, and striving 
to speak as rudely as she could, she said — 

4 4 1 don’t talk about Christ as much as you, but Ho judges us by 
our hearts and not by our words. You would do well to humble 
yourself before you come to preach to others.” 

44 Dear Kate, it is because I see you interested in things that have 
no concern with God’s love that I speak to you so. A man who 
never knows a thought of God has boon staying hero, and I fear he 
has led you — ” 

At these words Kate, who had thrown tho last papers into the 
trunk, and pushed it away, turned round fiercely. 

“Led me into what ? What do you mean V Mr. Lennox was 
here because Ralph wished. I think that you should know better 
than to say such things. I do not deserve it . n 

On this Kate left the room, her face clouded and trembling with 
a passion that she did not quite feel. To just an appreciable extent 
Bhe was conscious that it suited her convenience to quarrel with her 
mother-in-law. She was tired of the life she was loading, her whole 
heart was in her novels and poetnr, and determined to take in the 
London Header or Journal , she called back to Mrs. Ede that Bhe was 
going tQ consult Ralph on the matter. 

At this time Mr. Ede was in capital spirits. The affairs in tho 
shop were going on more satisfactorily than usual, a fact which ho 
did not fail to attribute to his superior commercial talents. 44 A 
business like theirs went to the bad,” he declared, 44 when tlioro 
was not a man to look after it. Women so much preferred being 
attended to by one of the other sex ; ” and beaming with artificial 
smiles, the little man measured out yards of ribbon, and suggested 
44 that they had a very superior thing in tho way of petticoats iusfc 
come from Manchester. ” His health was also much improvea, so 
much so that his asthmatic attack seemed to have done him good. 
A little colour flushed his oheeks around the edges of the thick beard. 
In the eveningB after supper, when the shop was closed, an hour 
before they went up to prayers, he would talk of the sales he had 
made during the day, and speak authoritatively of the possibilities 
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of enlarging the business. According to him the thing to do was to 
find some one in London who would forward them the very latest 
fashions ; of course not all the fashions, but, for example, a person 
who would be clever enough to pick out and send them some stylish 
but simple dress which Kate could copy. He would work the ad- 
vertisements, and if the articles were well set in the window he 
would answer for the rest. The great difficulty was, of course, the 
question of frontage, and Mr. Ede’s face grew grave as he thought 
of his wretched little windows. “ Nothing,” he said, “could be 
done without plate-glass, ” and the wonders he saw behind a single 
pane dazzled him very much as the possibility of a six-inch tele- 
scope did Galileo. Five hundred pounds would buy out the fruit- 
seller, and throw the whole place into one. Then they would require 
a couple of assistants 1 These dreams of attainable earthly grandeur 
caused Mr. Ede to sigh deeply ; and Kate, interested in all that 
was imaginative, would then raise her eyes from the pages of her 
book, and ask if there was no possibility of realising this grand 
future. But as the days went by an unaccustomed tenderness 
would fill her eyes os she looked at him. She was reading a novel 
that affected her profoundly. It was full of the most singular and 
exciting scenes, and she thought that under the circumstances Bhe 
would have felt and acted just as the heroine did. As for the hero, 
had he asked her for her life she would willingly have laid it down 
at his feot. So charming was he, so good and so true, that heaven 
seemed on her lips while she read the grand and elevated thoughts 
that he gave utterance to on all occasions. Never did Kate remem- 
ber, even when she was a child, having been impassioned and en- 
raptured by a novel to the same extent as she was by this. For 
the emotions b1iq drew from current fiction when a girl were ab- 
stract and diffused. She sighed over and was sorry for those who 
were disappointed in love, but now there was a shade of jealousy 
in her mind, and unconsciously she regretted that it was not her 
lot to captivate handsome voung lords, and that no occasions pre- 
sented themselves in her life for romantic self-sacrifices. In old 
times she was contented to accept the heroes and heroines as beings 
as for beyond her as the world beyond the hills ; now she wished 
to know both, and devoured by an ardent thirst, she worked out 
preposterous resemblances between the people she read of and those 
who moved within, or had passed across, the narrow circle of her 
life. Dick, of course, came in for the lion’s share of these imagin- 
ings, tnd successively she saw him as a French noble being led to 
execution, an Italian brigand in love with a young girl who sat per- 
petually in the oriel window of a castellated castle, as an English 
loid sacrificing everything for a lovely maiden. Indeed, the dis- 
guises in which he appeared to her were as numerous and as fantastic 
as those he assumed in his opera-boufies. But he was not the only 
person she idealised ; everyone she knew had to be likened, 
either to their advantage or disadvantage, to someone ; and in her 
present book “ Prince Charminn, ” she had discovered a character 
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who reminded her of her husband. This person was a courtier nt 
the court of Louis XIV. He said sharp things, and often mode 
himsolf disagreeable, but there was nevertheless something about 
him that pleased, and under the influence of this fancy she began 
to find new qualities, the existence of which she had not before bus- 

E acted, in Ralph. Sometimes even the thought struck her that if 
e had been always like what he was now she would have lovod him 
better. One evening as she was following out the resemblance be- 
tween him and the cross-grained courtier, Bhe came across a phrase 
that amused her immensely. After a moment her smile deepened, 
and then as the humour of the scene continued to tickle her Bhe 
burst out laughing. 

“ What are you laughing at, Kate ? " said her husband, looking 
admiringly at her pretty face. Airs. Edo sternly continued her 
knitting, but Ralph seemed bo pleased, and begged bo good-nat- 
uredly to be told what the matter was, that the temptation to do so 
grew irresistible. 

“ You won't be angry if I tell you ] " 

“ Angry, no. Why should I be angry 1 " 

44 You promise ? " 

4< Yes, I promise," replied Ralph, extremely curious. 

“ Well then, there is a cha — cha — rac — tor so — so like — " 

“ Oh l if you want to tell me don't laugh like that. I can't hear 
a word you are saying.” 

44 Oh, it is so— so — so like — " 

“ Yes, but do stop laughing and tell me." 

At last Kate had to stop laughing for want of breath, and she 
said, her voice still trembling : 

41 Well, there's a fellow m this book— you promise not to be 
angiy ? " 

“ Oh, yes, I promise. " 

44 Well then, there’s someone in this book that does remind me 
so much— of you — that is to Bay, when you are cross, not os you are 
now.” * 

At this announcement Mrs. Ede looked up in astonishment, and 
she seemed as hurt as if Kate had slapped her in the face. Ralph’s 
face, on the contrary, beamed with the delight of gratified vanity. 
His front teeth showed through the heavy moustache, they were 
set wide apart, but the space had been filled in with some white 
substance, which always looked as if it were going to fall out. 
Kate, whenever she noticed it looked aside. Ralph, who knew 
nothing of feminino revulsions of feelings, with eager curiosity 
begged of her to read the passage. Without giving it a second 
thought she began, but she had not read lialf-a-dozen words before 
Mrs. Ede had gathered up her knitting and was preparing to leave 
the room. 

44 Oh, mother, don't go ! I assure you there's no harm.” 

4 4 Leave her alone. I'm sick of all this nonsense about religion* 
I should like to know what harm we're doing,” said Ralph. 
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Kate made a movement to rise, but he laid his hand upon her 
arm, and a momont after Mrs. Edo was gone. 

44 Oh, do lot me go and fetch her,” exclaimed Kate. M I shouldn’t, 
1 know I shouldn’t, read these books. It pains her so much to see 
mo wasting my time. She must be right.'* 

44 Theroa no right about it ; slic’d bully us all if she had her 
way. Do bo quiet, Kate I Do as I tell you, and let’s hoar tho 
story.” 

Relinquishing another half-hearted expostulation which rose to 
her lips, Kate commenced to road. Ralph was enchanted, and 
deliciously tickled at tho idea that ho was like someone in print, ho 
chuckled under his breath. Soon they camo to the part that had 
struck Kate as being so particularly appropriate to her husband. 
It concerned a scene between this ascetic courtier and a hands uno, 
middle-aged widow who was passionately in love with him. Fre- 
quently she had given him to understand what her feelings were on 
tlio subject of himself, but on every occasion lie had protended to 
misunderstand them. Tho humour of the whole thins consisted in 
llie innocence of tho lady, who fancied she had not explained herself 
sufliciently ; and harassed with this idea, she pursued tho courtier 
from the Court ball into the illuminated gardens, and there told 
him, and in languago that admits of no doubt, how bIig wished to 
marry him. Tho courtier was indignant, and answers her so tartly 
that Ivate, even in reading it a second time over, could not refrain 
from lits of laughter. 

“ It is — is so— -s — o like what you w — wo- uld say if a wo— wo — 
man wero to fol— low you,” she said, with the tears rolling down 
her checks. 

4 4 Is it really ? ” asked Ralph, joining in the laugh, although in a 
way that did not seem to bo very genuine. The fact was that he 
folt just a little piqued at being thought bo indifferent to the charms 
of the other sox. lie looked at his wife for a moment or two in a 
curious sort of way, trying to think the while how he should express 
himself. At last he said : 

“Iain sure that if it was my own Kate who was there I shouldn’t 
answer so crossly.” 

Kate ceased laughing, and looked up at him so suddenly that she 
increased his embarrassment, but the remembrance that be was 
after all only speaking to his wife soon came to his aid, and con- 
fidentially he sat down beside her on the sofa. Her first impulse 
was to draw away from him — it was so long since he had spoken to 
her thus. Then she remembered that he was her husband, 

u Could you never love me again if I were very kind to you ? ” 

44 Of course I love you, Ralph, but — ” 

44 So much the more reason. It wasn’t my fault if I was ill — 
and you don’t feel inclined to love anyone when you’re ill. Give 
me a kiss, dear.” 

A recollection of how she had kissed Dick flashed across her 
mind, but in an instant it was gone ; and, bending her head, she 
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laid her lips to her husband's* It in no wav disgusted her to do so ; 
she was glad of the occasion. She was only surprised at the dull 
and obtuse anxiety she experienced. They then spoke of indifferent 
things, but the flow of conversation was often interrupted by com- 
plimentary phrases. While Ralph discoursed on his mother's non- 
sense in always dragging religion into everything, Kate congratu- 
lated him on looking so much better ; and, as she told him of the 
work that she would, at all costs, have to get through before Friday, 
he either squeezed her hand or said that her hair was getting 
thicker, longer, and more beautiful than ever. 

* # * * * « 

Next morning Kate received a letter from Dick, saying he was 
coming to Hanley on his return visit, and hoped that ho would be 
able to have his old rooma 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A DESIRE to talk to Misa Hender about Mr. Lennox took preced- 
enoo in Kate’s mind over any other thought. But that young 
person would not arrive for another hour, and Kate could not put 
off speaking to her husband. So she profited by an occasion 
when Mrs. Ede was present to hand him the letter. Nothing had 
ever seemed to her so important os that Dick should not be pre- 
vented from staying at her house. It was therefore with bated 
breath that she waited for Ralph to Bpeak. At last his answer 
came, and it was satisfactory. He declared that they could not 
have a nicer lodger than Mr. Lennox, and the little he had seen of 
him made him only desirous of renewing the acquaintance. These 
were Ralph’s Ahop phrases, and he continued all through breakfast 
to eulogise Mr. Lennox. Mrs. Ede, whose opinions were thus 
directly attacked, said not a word, but sat munching her bread and 
butter with apparently stoical indifference. But it was not per- 
mitted to anyone to be indifferent to Ralph’s wishes, and deter- 
mined to resent the impertinence, he derisively asked his mother if 
she had any objections. 

44 You’re right to do wliat you like with your rooms ; but I should 
like to know why you bo particularly want this actor here ? One 
would think he was a dear friend of yours, to hear you talk. Is it 
the ten shillings a week he pays for his room you’re hankering after, 
and the fow pence you make out of his breakfasts ? ” 

44 Of course 1 want to keep my rooms let, and am not going to 
throw away ten shillings a week. Perhaps you’d like to pay it 
yourself ; you could have all the clergymen in the town to see you 
once a week, and a very nice tea-parcy you’d make in the sitting- 
room.” 

Ralplf was very cross that morning, and he continued to badger 
his mother with the bitterest taunts he could select. Kate did not 
interfere, and quite calmly she watched him work himself into a 
passion. As his rage increased his ideas grew loftier, until he 
declared that he had other reasons, more important than the ten 
shillings a week, for wishing to have Mr. Lennox staying in the 
house. This statement caused Kate just a pang of uneasiness, and 
she begged for an explanation. Partly to reward her for having 
backed him up in the discussion, and through a wish to parade his 
own farseeing views, he declared that Mr. Lennox might be of great 
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use to thorn, if he were so inclined, in their little business. Kate 
could not repress a look of triumph : she knew now that nothing 
would keep nim from having Mr. Lennox in the house ; and wishing 
to conclude the matter she said, as she rose from table — 

44 Shall I write to him to-day, then, and say that we can let him 
have the rooms from next Monday ? ” 

Ralph replied “Of course,” and Kate went upstairs with Miss 
Hender, who had just come in. Then when the door of the work- 
shop was closed the little girls were told to move aside — that there 
was a lot of cutting to be done. This was said preparatory to telling 
them, a little later on, that they were too much in the way, and 
would have to go down and work in the front kitchen under the 
superictendence of Mrs. Ede. Miss Hender was at the machine, 
stitching up the body of a dress, but as Kate had a dressing-gown 
44 in order,” she unrolled the blue silk and fidgeted round the table 
as if she had not enough room for laying out her pattern-sheets. 
Miss Hender noticed these manoeuvre* with some surprise, and when 
Kate had said, 44 Now, my dear children, I’m afraid you are very 
much in my way ; you’d better go downstairs,” she looked up with 
the expression of one who expects to be told a secret. This manifest 
certitude that something was coming discountenanced Kate, and b1u» 
thought it would be better after all to say nothing about Mr. Lennox, 
but again changing her mind, she said . assuming an air of indifference: 

44 Mr. Lennox will be here on Monday. I’ve just got a letter 
from him.” 

44 Oh, I’m so glad ; for perhaps, this time, it will bo possible to 
have one spree on the Btrict q.t. ” 

Kate was thinking of exactly the same thing, but Miss Hender's 
crude expression took the desire out of her heart, and she remained 
silent. 

44 1 am sure *tis for you he’s coming,” said the assistant. 14 1 know 
he admires you ; I could see it in his eyes. You can always see if 
a man likes you by his eyes.” , 

Although it afforded Kate a great deal of pleasure to think that 
Dick liked her, it was irritating to the last degree to hear her 
feelings thus spoken of, and she had begun to regret that she 
hod ever mentioned the subject at all, when Miss Hender said : 

44 But what’s the use of his coming if you can’t get out ? A man 
always expects a girl to be able to go out with him. The 4 hag ’ is 
sure to be about, and even if you did manage to give her the slip, 
there’s your husband. Lord t I hadn’t thought of that before. 
What frightful luck 1 Don’t you wish he’d get ill again ? Another 
fit of asthma would suit us down to the ground.” 

To hear expressed in audible words what we are ashamed to 
admit even remotely to ourselves is the acutest pain. The blood 
rushed to Kate’s face, and snapping nervously with the scissors in 
the air, ahe said : 

44 1 don’t know how you can bring yourself to speak in that way. 
How can you think that I would have my husband ill so that I might 
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go to the theatre with Mr. Lennox ? What do you fancy there ia 
between us that makes you say such a thing as that ? ” 

14 Oh 1 I really don’t know,” Miss Hender answered with a toss of 
her head ; 44 if you are going to be os cross and hoighty-toighty as 
all that, there’s no use talking.” 

On that the conversation fell to the ground. Kate thought it very 
provoking that Miss Hender could never speak except in that coarse 
way. She was a very nice girl, very good-hearted, and it would be 
nice, convenient indeed, to oe friendly with her ; but if she could 
not keep herself from making such nasty remarks, there was no 
help for it but to treat her just as a workwoman at so much & day. 
Quito unwittingly Miss Hender had inflicted a very deep stab ; the 
iron rankled deep in Kate’s heart. It would have given her infinite 
satisfaction to have said something disagreeable to her freckled-faced 
friend, but remembering that it would be pleasant to go to the 
theatre, and that the only chance of being able to do bo was by their 
remaining friends, she bit her lips and Binothered her anger. Be- 
sides, she had let Miss [lender into a good many of her Becrets, And 
it would be most inconvenient to have her turn round on her. Hot 
indeed that Bhe supposed Bhe’d be wicked enough to do anything of 
the kind, but still — 

Influenced by these considerations, Kate determined not to ouar- 
rul, but to avoid speaking of Mr. Lennox for the future, at least 
until there was a definite reason for mentioning his name, and even 
with her own people she maintained until Dick arrived an attitude 
of shy reserve, declining on all occasions to discuss the subject 
either with her husband or mother-in-law. 44 1 don’t care whether 
he comes or not ; decide your quarrels as you like, I have had 
enough of them," was her invariable answer. This air of indiffer- 
ence ended by annoying Ralph, but she was willing to do that if it 
Baved her from being forced into expressing an opinion — that was 
the great point ; for, with a woman’s instinct, she had already 
divined that she would not be left out of the events of the coming 
week. But there was still another reason, one hidden away almost 
a Becret from herself, and the most feminine of them all. Kate was 
somehow a little ashamed of her own treachery, and she fancied it 
would be less deceitful to remain silent Otherwise her conscience 
did not trouble her ; it was crushed beneath a weight of desire and 
expectancy, and for three or four days she moved about the houBe 
in a dream. Like a star in still waters, her heart burned within 
her, and, in fear of breaking its fiery peace, she avoided the family 
arguments. But in the desert silence of her brain she could almost 
hear the striking of the hours, in a great lucidity of thought she 
could almost see the sands of the minutes as they slid and fell into 
the void behind, and, like one in sleep, she submitted to her hus- 
band’s new-found tenderness. When they met on the stairs, and 
he ioked her about the roses in her cheeks, she smiled curiously, 
ana begged him to let her pass. But in the workroom she was 
happy. The mechanical action of sewing allowed her to follow the 
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train of her dreams and drew the attention of those present away 
from her. She had tiled her novels, but the most exciting now 
failed to fix her thoughts. The pace swam before her eyes, a con- 
fusion of white and black dots, the hook in a few minutes would fall 
upon her lap, and she would relapse again into thinking of what 
Dick would say to her, and of the hours that still separated them. 
On Sunday, without knowing why, Bhe insisted on attending all the 
services. Ralph in no way cared for this excessive devotion, and he 
proposed to take her for a walk in the afternoon, but she preferred 
to accompany Mrs. Ede to church. 

The solemnity of the place exalted her spirits, and it loosened the 
tension of her thoughts to raise her voioe in the hymns. And in 
walking back the old woman’s cabbie was pleasant to listen to ; it 
filled her ears with a murmur of meaningless sound. But when they 
arrived at home the peace of mind Bhe had gained was seriously dis- 
turbed by the discovery of Dick’s portmanteau, which was found 
lying at the foot of the stain. Ralph explained that he had taken 
it in, and was waiting for some one to help him upstairs with it. 
Never did a woman regret the time she had spent in devotional 
exercises more than did Kate, and even the certitude that she would 
take him up his breakfast next morning seemed to her but a poor 
consolation. “And I have missed seeing him. Oh I how stupid, 
how stupid 1 I thought he wouldn’t be here till Monday/ 1 Bhe 
whispered to herself a thousand times as she arranged his room 
and put fresh Bheets on his bed. He had told Ralph that he 
had a lot of business to do with the acting manager, and would 
not return before they went up to prayers ; still Kate did not 
lose hope, and on the off chance that he might feel tired after 
his journey, and come home earlier than he expected, she endea- 
voured to prolong the conversation after supper. By turns she 
spoke to Mrs. Eae of the sermons of the day, and to Ralph 
of the possibilities of enlarging their shop-front. But the old lady 
grew restive when she was forced to hear how the actor was to 
send them new fashions from London, as did Ralph when the 
conversation turned on the relative merits of the morning and 
afternoon sermon. It was the old story of the goat and the cab- 
bage— each is uneasy in the other’s company ; ana even before the 
usual time mother and son agreed that it would be better to say 
prayers and get to bed. 

Kate would have given anything to see Dick that night, and 
she lay awake for hours listening for the sound of the well- 
known heavy footstep. At last it came, tramp, tramp, a dull, 
heavy noisy flapping through the dark silence of the house. She 
trembled, fearing that he would, mistaking the door, come into 
their room ; if he did, she felt she would die of shame. The 
footsteps approached nearer and nearer ; her husband was snoring 
toudly, ana, casting a glance at him, she wondered if she should 
have time to push the bolt to. Immediately after, Dick stumbled 
up the steps into his room, leaving her free to fail back upon he* 
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pillow ; and, hugging the thought that he was again under her roof, 
dream of their meeting in the morning. 

Kate had counted a great deal on the pleasure of this meeting, 
and she had taken some trouble in considering what his first look 
would be when she carried in the breakfast tray. She was, 
however, disappointed in all her imaginingB. The duty of taking 
up the hot water to the lodgers devolved upon Mm. Ede, it not 
being considered proper for Kate to go into a gentleman's room ; 
but on this occasion, Mrs. Edo being out, and Ralph in bed, as Dick 
continued ringing, there was nothing for it but to nil a jug and carry 
it up to him. Ho was asleep, or rather dozing, when she entered, 
and evidently mistaking her for Mrs. Ede, did not open his eyes. 
Congratulating herself, and hoping to pass away unpercoived, Kate 
glided to the washhand-stand, and put down the jug. But the clink 
of the delf caused him to look round. 

44 Oh 1 is that you, Kate ? " he said, brushing aside with a wave of 
his bare arm his frizzly hair. 44 I didn’t expect to see so pretty a 
sight first thing in the morning. And how have you been ? ” 

“ I am very well, thank you, sir,” Kate replied retreating. 

44 Well, I don’t see why you should run away like that. What 
have I done to offond you ? You know," he said, lowering his voice 
to a confidential whisper, 44 1 didn’t write to you about the poetry 
you sent me (at least I suppose it was from you, it had the Hanley 
post-mark ; if it wasn't, Til bum it), beoauBe I was afraid that your 
old mother or your husband might get hold of my letter.'* 

44 1 must go away now, sir ; your hot water is there,** she said, 
looking nervously towards the door, which was ajar. 

44 But tell me, wasn’t it you who sont me the verses ? I have 
them here, and 1 brought you a little something, I won’t tell you 
what, in return.” 

44 1 can’t talk to you now,” Baid Kate, casting on him one swift 
glance of mingled admiration and love. Although somewhat inclined 
to corpulence, he was a fine man, and looked a tower of strength as 
he lay tossed back on the pillows, his big arms and thiok brown 
throat bare. A flush rose to her cheeks when he said that he had 
brought her a little something ; her wildest dreams had not reached 
further than a hone that she was not quite forgotten. It was delici- 
ous to know that he did not utterly despise her poetry, that he had 
it by him. Nevertheless, it was impossible to stop talking to him 
now, end hoping to make him understand her position, die said, 
raising her voice : 

44 And what can I get you for breakfast, air ? Would you like an 
omelette? 1 * 

44 Oh, I sha'n’t be able to wait for breakfast ; I have to be up at 
our acting manager's by nine o'clock. What time is it now ? " 

44 1 think it’s just going the half-hour, sir.** 

44 Oh, then, I have lota of time yet,” replied Dick, settling him- 
self in a way that relieved Kate of all apprehension that he was 
going to spring out before her on the floor. 
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“ Then shall I get you breakfast, Bir ? " 

“ No, thanks, Isha’n't have time for that ; I Bhall have something 
to eat up at Haye's. But tell me, is there anyone listening ? ” he 
said, lowering his voiee again. “ I want to Bpeak to you now parti- 
cularly, for I am afraid 1 shall be out all day.” 

Afraid that her husband might overhear her, Kate made a sign 
in the negative, and whispered — “ To-morrow at breakfast" 

Although the thought that he had a present for her made her 
heart beat with delight, Kate was not satisfied with this interview. 
She had not imagined it like this. There . was a vague idea of 
something pretty, something coquettish associated in her mind 
with cariying in his breakfast tray (doubtless a souvenir of the 
ribbon-bedecked chambermaids she had read of in novols), which 
was absent in the more menial office of taking in his hot water. 
Besides, had he not told her that he was going to be out all day? 

The week he was going to remain with them had at first appeared 
to her like a long vista of days to the end of which Bhe could not 
quite see. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday she had dotted over 
with little plans ; Thursday and Friday she knew nothing of. 
Saturday ? Well, there was just a possibility that he might not go 
away without kissing her. For this thought she felt irritated 
with herself, but she oould not rid herself of it ; a bitter sonso 
of voluptuousness burnt the while at the bottom of her heart, 
and in a sort of deaf anger she railed against all things. Sunday 
she had missed him, and Monday had ended as abruptly as a 
barren nut. Even the magic words that he had brought her a 
present could not compensate for the vague sense of disappoint- 
ment, and Miss Header’s interminable questions nearly drove her 
mad, and she already despaired of being able to go to the theatre. 
Nothing Beemed to be goiug right. It wasn’t this she had ex- 
pected, but something totally different. Even the little gold ear- 
rings which Dick took out of a velvet cuse and wanted to put into 
her ears only added a bitterer drop to her cup. All she could do 
was to hide them away where no one coula find them. It tor- 
tured bur to have to tell him that she oould not wear them, 
axid thf kiss that he would ask for, and she could not refuse, 
seemed only a mockery. He was going away on Sunday, and this 
time the dia not know when he would return. In addition to all 
these bitter disappointments, she found herself obliged to go a long 
walk on Tuesday afternoon to see a lady who had written to her 
about a dress. She did not get home until after six, and then it 
was only to learn that Mr. Lennox had been about the house all 
day, idling, talking to Ralph in the shop— that they had gone off to 
the theatre together. Mrs. Ede was more than indignant, and 
when the little man was brought home at night, speaking painfully 
in little short gasps, she declined that it was a Judgment upon him. 
Next day he was unable to leave his zoom. When Dick was told 
what had happened he manifested much concern, and insisted on 
seeing the patient. Indeed, the sympathy he showed was so 
marked that Kate at first was tempted to doubt its sincerity. But 
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she was wrong. Dick was truly sorry for poor Ralph, and ho sat a 
long time witn him, thinking what could be done to relieve him. 
He laid all the blame at his own door. He ought never to have 
kept a person liable to such a disease out so late at night. There 
was a particular chair in which Ralph always sat when he was 
affected with his asthma. It had a rail on which he could place his 
feet, and thus lift one knee almost on to a level with his chest ; and 
in this position, his head on his liand, he would remain for hours 
groaning and wheezing. Dick watched him with an expression 
of the most genuine Borrow on his big face. So clear was it that he 
regretted what lie hod done that for a momont even Mrs. Ede’s 
heart was softened towards him. But the thaw was only 
momentary ; she froze again into stone when he remarked that it 
was a pity that Mr. Ede was ill, for they were going to play 
Madame Anyot on Thursday night, and ho wanted them all to 
come. Ralph’s vanity was immensely flattered, and resolved not to 
be behind-liand in civility, he declared between his gasps that no 
one should bo disappointed on his account — that he would feel 
highly complimented by Mr. Lennox’s taking Mrs. Ede to the 
theatre. Kate blushed violently, but Dick seemed in no way put 
out, and on the spot it was arranged that Kate and Miss Hender 
should go together on Thursday night to see Madame Angot. 

Suppressing her emotion as well as she could, Kate took the first 
opportunity of getting out of the room and running downstairs to 
tell Miss Hender of the good news. 

She felt that she must die if any accident happened to rob her 
of thiB little pleasure. She had endured enougn in the way of 
restraint, and could endure no more. But nothing would occur. 
All that was required of her was to assume an air of indifference, 
and not betray herself to Mrs. Ede, whom she BUBpected of 
watching her. But her excitement rendered her nervous, and 
Kate found the calm exterior she was so desirous of imposing on 
heraelf difficult to maintain. The uncertainty of her husband's 
temper terrified her. It was liable at any moment to change, 
and on the night in question he might order her not to leave 
the house. If so, she asked herself if she would have the courage 
to disobey him ? The answer slipped from her : it was impossible 
for her to fix her attention on anything; and although she had 
a press of work on her hands, she availed herself of every occa- 
sion to Escape to the kitchen, where she might talk to Lizzie and 
Annie about the play, and explain to them the meaning of the 
poster, which she now understood thoroughly. Their childish 
looks and questions soothed the emotions that were burning within 
her. 

Thursday morning especially seemed interminable, but at last 
the long-watched clock on the staircase struck the wished-for hour, 
and stul settling their bonnet-strings, Kate and Mias Hender 
strolled in, the direction of the theatre. The evening was dry and 
dear, and beyond Stoke, over an embrasure of the hills, the sun 
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waa setting in a red and yellow miBt. Thu streets were full of 
people ; and where Piccadilly opens into the market-place, groups 
and couples of factory girls wero eagerly talking, some stretching 
forward in a pose that showed a lost protile ; others, graver of face, 
walking straight as reeds, with their hands on their right hips, the 
palms Sat, and the fingers half encircling the narrow wuists. 

“ How deuced glad you must be to got out,” said Miss Honder. 
“To be cooped up in the way you are ! 1 couldn't stand it." 

44 Well, you see, I can enjoy myself all the more when I do got 
out." 

Kate would have liked to answer more tartly, but, on second 
thoughts, she decided it was not worth while. It bored her 
to be reminded of the hum -drum life she led, and to be told per- 
petually that it was extraordinary that she had been to the theatre 
only twice in her life. Of this fact she now felt deeply ashamed, 
particularly when it was mentioned in Dick’B presence ; and for 
some time back she had been Becretly determining to reform her 
life in the way of its pleasures. 

44 We're too soon,” said Miss Honder, breaking in jauntily on 
Kate's reflections ; 44 the doors aren’t open yet." 

44 1 can see that." 

44 But what are you bo cross about ? " askod Miss Hender, who was 
not aware of wliat was passing in her mistress's nnnd. 

44 I’m cross about nothing at all. But how long shall we have to 
wait ? Mr. Lennox said he’d meet us here, didn’t he ? " 

44 Oh, he can’t be long now, for here comes Wentworth with the 
keys to open the doors." 

The street they were in was wide. At the far end it branched to 
the right and left rectangularly. Opposite were large flat walls, red 
in colour, and roofed like a bam, and before one black doorway some 
fifty or sixty people had collected. The manager pushed his wuy 
through the crowd, and soon after, like a snake into a hole, the line 
began to disappear. Miss Hender explained that this was the way 
to the pit, and that the stage entrance was what Kale took for a 
cellar. A young man with a big nose, whom she recognised as Mr. 
Montgomery, stared at them as he passed ; then came two ladies — 
Mias Leslie and Miss Beaumont. Dick did not appear for some time 
after, but at last the big hat was seen coming along. Although, as 
usual, in a great hurry, he was apparently much pleased to see them, 
and he offered Kate his arm and conducted her across the street into 
the theatre. 

44 You’re a bit early, you know. The curtain doesn’t go up for 
half-an-hour yet," he said, as they ascended a high flight of steps, at 
the top of which sat a woman with tickets in her hand. 

“ We were afraid of being too late." 

44 It was very good of you to come. I hope you will have a plea- 
sant evening ; it would be quite a treat to act when you were in the 
house." 

44 But aren’t you going to act, sir ?" 
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14 You mustn’t call me sir ; everybody calls me Dick ; and I don't 
know anyone who has a better right to do so than you." 

“ But aren’t you going to act, I>i ? I can’t say it.” 

44 1 don’t call it acting. I come on in the tint act. I just 
do that to save the salary, for, you know, 1 have an interest in 
the tour.' 1 

Kate had no idea os to what was meant by having 4 4 an interest 
in the tour,” and fearing to waste her present happiness in questions, 
she did not ask. Her attention was concentrated on the big man by 
her side, and her observation of all things about her was as if dif- 
fused, and gave her no exact idea of their extent or character. She 
scarcely knew she was in a theatre, and had os yet perceived neither 
the star-light nor the dron-curtain. Dick spoke to her of herself, of 
himself ; but ho said nothing that rocalled any of the realities of her 
life, and when he suddenly lifted'his hand from hero and whispered, 

4 4 H ere comes Miss Hender. We mustn’t appear too intimate before 
her," she experienced the sensation of one awaking out of a most 
delicious dream. 

Immediately after Miss Hender had cast a last retort at the two 
men with whom she was chaffing, and descending through the chairs, 
said — 

44 Mr. Lennox, you are wanted behind.” 

Promising to see them again when the act was over, Dick hastened 
away, and Miss Hender, after settling herself in her chair, looked at 
Kate in a way which said as distinctly as words, 44 Well, my young 
woman, you do go it when you’re out on the loose." But she re- 
frained from putting her thoughts into words, possibly because she 
feared to turn her mistress from what she considered, too obviously 
indeed, to be the right path. 

Thoy were sitting in the middle division of a gallery divided into 
three parts. The brown twilight was unbroken except by the yel- 
low-painted backs of the cliairs ; and a series of mirrors, enframed 
in black wood, decorated the walls, and reflected monotonously 
different small comers of the house. Only a dozen or fifteen 
people had as yet come in, and they moved about like melancholy 
shades ; or, when sitting still, seemed like ink-Bpots on a dark back- 
ground. 

Kate and Miss Hender gazed into the night of the pit, which ex- 
tended to the line of tho orchestra. Tlxrough this huge space an 
agitate# roll progressed in one direction, and a darkness similar to 
that seen at sea slumbered over the heads of the people. These 
could not readily be distinguished, but a bald head or a bunch of 
yellow flowers in a woman** bonnet appeared for an instant like the 
crest of a wave. Overhead the darkness was still more sombre ; a 
dozen pale lets of a miserable iron gas-fixing hanging out of the 
tenebrous shadows of the roof struggled in the middle gloom, leaving 
the outlines of the muses that decorated the cone of this warehouse- 
looking theatre as undefinable as the silhouettes of the shopkeepers 
in the pit But if there was not sufficient light whereby to examine 
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the figures on the roof, the blue of the drop-curtain triumphed over 
every shadow. This picture was made up of a lake bluer than any- 
thing ever seen, except the Bky above it ; the boats wero in rich 
brown, and the sailors seemed to wear live coals of fire in lieu of 
caps on their heads. 

Kate had not been to the theatre since the first year of her mar- 
riage. Of the story of the play she had seen performed she preserved 
still a vague remembrance, although all its surroundings ana adjuncts 
were completely forgotten. Since then a rapid glance at the red 
house as she passed up Queen Street, and an occasional dispute be- 
tween her mother-in-law and husband regarding the wickeanesB he 
had been guilty of, in having taken his wife to suoh a place, was all 
she had to keep her memory fresh on the subject. But her interest 
was now of a different nature. She had come with the man who, 
had she examined her conscience for a moment, she would have 
seen already possessed her utterly. She had come to see him act 
— to Bee him dressed in fine clothes, to hear him singing songs, 
saying ^beautiful tilings ; she didn’t know what, but something 
outside, beyond the limits of her experience. 

To act 1 Who shall explain the miracle I Tho very word tells us 
it is an untruth, and yet how quickly do we forget the prosaic 
individuality of the actor in the poetry and the silken Iiobo of 
the Prince of Denmark ! The intellect, at least all tlio sense of 
logic, appears for the time to be in total abeyance. The mad are 
not more certain of the actuality of their delusions. And it would 
seem that it is not the truth nor the beauty of what is passing 
before our eyes that so entirely fevers and passions us. Tho 
baldest melodrama often wins the most tears ; the most improbable 
farce often convulses us with the most violent laughter ; and if 
we are thus deceived, what then must have been the extent and 
depth of the deception created in Kate’s mind ? She was a simple 
woman of the people, whose febrile and vacillating imagination 
had on one side been crushed and repressed by the circumscribing 
and monotonous routine of her humble life, and on the other 
exalted by the fervour of a faith which, although it had not been 
able to mould her character, had nevertheless endowed it with a 
certain idealism of thought ; and when to these influences are 
added the demoralising effects of hundreds of sentimental and 
romantic stories, read in her early youth, it will be understood 
with what abandonment of the senses, with what alienation of the 
brain, Kate threw herself into the enjoyment of this evening ; 
with what frenzy she waited for Dick, who was going that night 
to act for her. 


The musicians had now taken their places in the orchestra ; the 
discord attendant cm the tuning of the instruments commenced, 
and across the dark pit the profiles of fiddlers were seen curiously 
bent forward, their features etched darkly against the round spots 
of light which the reading-lamps threw on the music-paper. 

“They are going to begin now,” said Mias Hander. 
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“Are they 1 ” replied Kate eagerly. 

“ Of course ; here's Montgomery. * 

And from under the stage the thin young man came up with a 
swagger, pushing his glasses higher on liis beak-like nose. Then 
taking his place on the high stool, he squared his shoulders, looked 
around, waved his stick, and the sweet capricious music flowed on 
in all its delightful suggestiveness of folly and light love. 

It was now three months since the first idea of going to the 
theatre had been suggested to Kate, and in the hours of waiting 
the desire to possess had been laboriously, secretly at work in her 
heart, and had constructed in her imagination a world of phantas- 
mal splendour, of superhuman pleasure, the vague concealing veils 
of which were now being lifted as the curtain was going up on the 
opera bouffo of Madame Angot. 

The sparkling marriage chorus, with the fanciful peasants and 
the still more fanciful bridegroom in silk, the bright appearance of 
Olairette at the window, and the sympathy awakened by her love 
for the devil-may- -care revolutionary poet, dazzled and Beduced Kate 
like a sensual dream, and in all she saw and felt there was a mingled 
sense of nearness and remoteness, a divine concentration, and an 
absence of her own proper individuality. Never had she heard 
such music. How suave it was compared with the austere and regular 
rhythm of the hymns she sang in church I The gay tripping 
measure of the market-woman’s song filled her with visions and 
laughter, bright as the sunlight on faces of young girls dancing 
under cherry-trees. There was an accent of insincerity in the sere- 
nade, which troubled her as a Budden cloud might the dreams of 
the most indolent of lazzaroni, but the beseeching passion of the 
duet revealed to her sympathies for parting lovers that even her 
favourite poetry had been impotent to do. The melting chords 
were as molten lead poured into her heart, and all her musical sen- 
sibilities rushed to her head like wine ; it was only by a violent 
effort, full of acute pain, that she saved herself from raising her 
voice with those of the singers, and dreading a giddiness that 
might precipitate her into the pit, she remained Btaring blindly at 
the stage. 

Her happiness would have been complete, if such violent emotions 
can be called happiness, had it not been for Miss Sender. This 
young person, actuated probably by a desire of displaying her 
knowledge, could not be prevented from talking. As each actor or 
actress watered she explained their position in the company, and all 
she knew of their habits in private life. Mr. Mortimer’s dispute 
the other night with Bill, the scene-shifter, necessitated quite a 
little tirade against drunkenness, and as it was neceesaxy to tell of 
what had been said in the ladies’ dressing-room, a description of 
Miss Beaumont’s underclothing was introduced ; it was very elegant, 
silk stockings and lace-trimmed chemises ; whereas Miss Leslie’s 
was declared to be much plainer. Once or twice Miss Hender was 
asked to keep quiet, but Kate did not much mind. The thunder of 
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applause which rose from a pit filled with noisy factory boys and 
girls was accepted in good faith, and it floated through her mind, 
elevating and exciting her emotions as the roar of the breakers on 
the shore does the dreams of a dreamer awaiting the rising of a 
star. But the star she was expecting had not yet appeared. She 
had seen Miss Leslie, Miss Beaumont, Joe Mortimer, and Frank 
Bret, and numberless other people, who had appeared in all sorts 
of dresses and had sung all kinds of enchanting songs, but Dick was 
nowhere to be found. She had searched vainly for him in tho maze 
of colour that was being flashed before her eyes. Would lie appear 
as a king, a monk, a shepherd, or would he wear a cocked-hat ? 
She did not know, and was too bewildered to think. She had a 
dim notion that he would do something wonderful, set everything 
to rights — that they would all bow down before him when ho 
entered, and she watched every motion of the crowd, expecting it 
every moment to make way for him. But he did not appear, and 
at last they all went away singing. Her heart sank within her, but 
just when she had begun to lose nope, two mon rushed across the 
stage, and commenced to spy about and make plans. At first 
Kate did not recognise her lover, so completely was he disguised, 
but soon the dreadful truth commenced to dawn on her. Oh, 
misery ! Oh, horror I How could this be ? And she closed her 
eyes to shut out her dreadful disappointment. Why hud he done 
this thing ? She had expected a king, and had found a policeman. 

“There he is, there he is ! whispered Miss Hender. “Don't 
you see, 'tis he who does the policeman ? A French policeman, 
you know ; he drags the bride away at the end of the act.” 

Poor Kate felt very unhappy indeed. Her fanciful house of 
cards had fallen down and crushed her under the ruins. She felt 
she could no longer take an interest in anything. The rest of the 
act was torture to her. What pleasure could it be to her to soe her 
lover, looking hideous, drag a bride away from her intended ? Had 
it not been for shame of Miss Hender, she thought, she would have 
left tho theatre : the fall of the curtain closing tho ugly vision came 
as a welcome relief : and when Dick, looking no worse for his 
impersonation of the foreign policeman, sat down by her side her 
embarrassment was increased. 

“ Well, how did you like the piece, dear ? ” 

“Oh! very much," relumed Kate plaintively, fearing she was 
being laughed at 

“ Fm afraid you didn’t," replied Dick, laying his hand affection- 
ately on hers, a movement which caused Miss Hender to retire pre- 
cipitately. Kate begged of her to stay, but she said she had to 
speak to the manager on some business which she had until now 
forgotten. 

“Why do you want her to stay?" said Dick, “don't you like 
being alone with me ? " Kate answered him with a look, wondering 
all the while what could have induced him to play the part of that 
ugly policeman. “ I'm sure you didn't like the piece," he continued. 
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“and yet I must say from behind it seemed to go very well ; but 
then there are so many things you miss from the wings.*’ 

Kate understood nothing of what he said, but seeing that he was 
terribly sincere, and fearing to pain him, she hastened to give the 
piece her unqualified approbation, 

41 1 assure you 1 couldn’t have liked anything more, the music is 
so pretty." 

“And how did you think 1 looked ? it is only a small part, you 
know, but at the same time it requires to be played. If there isn’t 
some go put into it the finale all goes to pot. 1 ’ 

Now Kate felt sure he was quizzing her, and at length she said, 
the desire to speak her mind triumphing over lior shyness, “ But 
why did you make yourself look like that ? It wasn't a nice part, 
was it ? " 

44 It is only a trumpery bit of a thing, but it is better for me to 
take it than have another Balary on the list. In the next act, you 
know, 1 come on as the captain of the guard." 

“ And will that be nice V " Kate asked, her face flushing at the 
idea of seeing her lover in a red coat. 

“ Oh, yes, it looks well enough, but it isn't an acting part. I 
am only on for a few minutes. 1 am only supposed to come on in 
search of the conspirators. I take a turn or two of the waltz with 
Miss Beaumont, who plays Lange, and it is all over. Have you 
ever heard the waltz ? A Kate never had ; so drawing her dose to 
him, he sang in her ear the Boft flowing melody. In her nervous- 
ness she passionately squeezed his hand, and this encouraged him to 
say, “ How I wish it were you that I had to dance with 1 how nice 
it would be to hold you in my arms 1 Would you like to be in my 
arms? " 

Kate looked at him appealingly ; but nothing more was said, and 
soon after Dick remembered he had to get the stage ready for the 
second act. As he hurried away, Miss Hender appeared. She had 
been round to the 44 pub " to have a drink with Bill, and had been 
behind talking to her ladieB, who were all, as she said, “ full of 
Dick's new mash." 

“ They have Been you, and are as jealous as a lot of cats." 

44 It is very wicked of them to say there's anything between Mr. 
Lennox and me," replied Kate, angrily. 44 1 suppose they think 
everybody is like themselves — a lot of actresses." 

Miss IJender made no answer, but she turned up her nose at 
what sh9 considered to be d insulting to the profession. 

However, in a few minutes, when her indignation evaporated, 
she called Kate’s attention to what a splendid house it was. 

44 1 can tell you what, with a shilling pit, a sixpenny gallery, and 
the centre and side circles pretty well full, it soon runs up. There 
must be nigh on seventy pounds in ; and that for Thursday night ! " 

They were now well on in the second act. The brilliancy of the 
44 Chocur des Merveilleuses," the pleading pity of 44 She is such a 
simple little thing," the quaint drollery of the conspirators, had al- 
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most made Kate forget the aspersions cast on her character. The 
light music foamed in her head like champagne, and in a whirling 
sense of intoxication a vision of Dick in a red coat passed and re- 
passed before her. But for this she had to wait a long time. How- 
ever, at last the sounds of trumpets were heard, ana those on the 
stage cried that the soldiers were coming. Kate's heart throbbed, 
a mist swam before her eyes, and immediately after came a sense of 
bright calm ; for, in all the splendour of uniform, Dick, big and 
statelv, entered at the head of a regiment of girls in red tights. 
The close-fitting jacket had reducod his size, tho top-boots gave a 
dignity to his legs. He was doubtless a fine man ; to Kate he was 
more than divine. Then the waltz began, the sweet undulating 
tune he had sung in her ears, and casting a glance of explanation 
in the direction of the gallery, he put his arm round Miss Beau- 
mont's waist. The action caused Kate a heart-pang, but the strange- 
ness of the scene she was witnessing distracted her thoughts. For 
immediately the other actors and actresses in their startling dresses 
selected partners, and the stage seemed transformed into a wonder- 
ful garden of colour swinging to the music of a fountain, which, 
under the inspiration of the moonlight, broke from its monotonous 
chant into rhythmical variations. Dick, like a great tulip in his red 
uniform, turned in the middle, and MisB Beaumont in her Ions yel- 
low dress sprawled upon him. Each tune she passed in Front, 
through her dress, which was open on both sides, her thick pink 
legs were seen to the knees, which Kate for disgust strove not to 
see. Miss Leslie in her bride'B dress bloomed a lily white, as sho 
danced with a man whose red calves and thighs seemed prolonged 
into his very chest. La Rivodi&re cast despairing glances at Lange, 
poor Pomponet strove to get to his bride, and iul tho blonde wigs 
and black collars of the conspirators were mixed amid the strange 
poke bonnets of the ladies, and the long swallow-tailed coats, reach- 
ing almost to the ground, flapped in and out of the legs of the fe- 
male soldiers. Kate smiled feebly and drank in the music of the 
waltz. It was played over again ; like a caged canJtry’s song it 
haunted Clairette'g orange-blossoms, like the voluptuous thrill of a 
nightingale singing in a rose-garden it flowed about Lange's heavy 
draperies and glistening bosom, like the varied chant of the mocking 
bira it came from under Ange Pitou's cocked-hat. It was sung 
separately and in unison, and it penetrated, winding and unwinding 
itself, into the deepest recesses of Kate’s mind. It seduced like a 
deep slow perfume ; it caressed with the long undulations of a 
beautiful snake and the mystery of a graceful cat. It went and it 
came, stretching forth invisible hands, as might sirens leaning out 
of blue ocean waters ; it whispered, as they might, of fair pleasure 
places where scent, and music, and love are one, where lovers never 
grow weary, and where kisses endure for ever. She was conscious 
of deep self-contentment, of dreamy idleness, of sad languor, and 
the charm to which she abandoned herself resembled the enerva- 
tions of a beautiful climate, the floating softness of a church, and 
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she yearned for her lover and the fanciful life of which he was the 
centre, as one might for some ideal fatherland. On the sweet cur- 
rent of the music she was carried far away, far beyond the great hills 
into a land of sleep, dream, and haze, and a wonderful tenderness 
swam within her as loose and as dim as the green sea depths that a 
wave never stirs. She struggled, but it was only as one in a dream 
strives to lift himself out of the power that holds ; and when the 
conductor waved his stick for the last time, and the curtain came 
down amid deafoning applause, irritated and enervated, she shrank 
from Miss Hender, as if anxious not to be wholly awakened. 

The third act passed she scarcely knew how. She was over- 
borne and over-tempted ; all her blood seemed to be in her head 
and heart, and, from time to time, she was shaken with quick 
shuddcrings. 

When Dick came to see her she scarcely understood what he said 
to her, and it annoyed her not to be able to answer him. When 
the word love was pronouncod she smiled, but her Bmile was one of 
pain, and she could not rouse herself from a sort of sad ecstasy in 
which she was plunged. Glad as the tunes might be, there was to 
hor a savour of cynicism in all tho merriment. A fathomless grief 
seemed to bo vaguely reflected therein, and occasionally it startled 
hor happiness. 

But when, like an irritating dream, the music came to an 
end, she found herself walking in the street with Dick. It 
was a lovely night. A large gold moon swam through the clear 
September sky, and the Btreets were filled with long spaces of light 
and shadow. 

“ How nice it is to be hero out of that hot, stuffy theatre,” said 
Dick, putting his arm round her. 

41 Oh, do you think so 7 I could listen to that music for ever.” 

44 It is pretty, isn’t it 7 I’m so glad you liked it. I told you the 
waltz was lovely.” 

4 4 Lovely 1 I should think bo. I shall never forget it.” 

And losing her habitual shyness in her enthusiasm, she sang the 
first bars with her face raised towards her lover’s ; then gaining 
courage from his look of astonishment and pleasure, she gave all 
the modulations with her full voice. 

44 By Jove, you have a deuced nice soprano, and a devilish good 
ear too. Ton my soul, you sing that waits as well as Beaumont” 

44 Oh, Dick, you mustn’t laugh at me.” 

44 1 swear I’m not laughing. Sing it again, nobody’s listening.” 

They were standing in the shade of a large warehouse, whose 
lino of slates made a crescent of the full moon. The silence of the 
street was clear as silver, and amid the reverberating yards and 
brick ways the voice sounded as penetrating and direct as a flute. 
The exquisite accuraoy of Kate’s ear enabled her to give each note 
its just value. Dick was astonished, and he said when she had fin- 
ished — 

• 4 1 really don’t want to flatter you, but with a little teaching you 
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would sing far better than Beaumont. Your ear is perfect ; it is 
the production of the voice that wants looking to. Tia, of course, 
a bit throaty.” 

Kate did not answer, and suffocated with secret joy, she walked 
by Dick’s Bide. She was conscious of having interested him in her- 
self as she had not done before. Now he treated her as an equal. He 
talked to her of the different tunes, listened to what she had to say, 
and encouraged her to try to recall the rest of the music. At every 
twenty yards he would stop to beg of her to repeat, and he showod 
her how to emphasise the air of certain songs. In particular he 
was anxious that she should learn the legend of Madame Angot. 
And so deeply interested were they, that, indifferent to time or 
place, they raised their voices, and went through the action of the 
hands on the hips and the shakes of the head that the song required. 

“ Now,” said Dick, " I’ll sing the Bymphony, and we’ll go through 
it with all the effects — one, two, threo, four, ta ra ta ta ta ta ta.” 

But as Kate attacked the first bar it was taken up by threo or 
four male voices, the owners of which, judging by the sound, could 
not be more than forty or fifty yards away. 

“Here’s Montgomery, Joe Mortimer, and all that lot. I wouldn't 
for anything be caught here with you.” 

“ By going up this passage we can get home in two minutes.” 

14 Can we ? Well, let’s cut ; but no, they are too close on us. 
Do you go, dear ; I'll remain and tell them it was a lady singing 
out of that window. Here, take my latchkey. Off you go.” 

Without another word Kate fled down the alley, and Dick was 
left to explain whatever he pleased concerning the mythical lady 
whom he declared he had been serenading. 

When Kate arrived home that night she lay awake for hours, 
restlessly tossing, her brain whirling with tunes and parts of tunes. 
The conspirators' chorus, the waltz song, the legend, and a dozen 
disconnected fragments of the opera all sang together in her ears, 
and under strange conditions she continued to take singing lessons 
from Dick. The profound and intimate happiness caused by the 
certain knowledge that he loved her did not leave her, and when 
next morning she met Miss Hender she could withhold little of her 
secret. The desire to speak of Dick burnt her like a thirst, and 
the whole day the women talked of love and the delights thereof. 
During the pauses of the conversation, and when Bho was not 
■peaking, she communed greedily with herself. She was dreamily 
satisfied, and it was not until Mirfs Hender left her to go to the 
theatre, that is to say to go to Dick, that she commenced to realise, 
in all its direct brutality, the fact that on the morrow she would 
have to bid good-bye to her lover. In the silence of the front 
kitchen there was nothing to distract Kate’s thoughts. Her husband 
wheezed on the sofa, her mother-in-law read the Bible, sitting bolt 
upright in the armchair, and the shaded lamp covered the table 
with light. A rage that seemed every moment to be getting the 
upper hand of her burnt fiercely within her, and fearing she might 
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be provoked into shrieks or Borne violent manifestation of temper 
she went to bed os early as she could. But there her torments be- 
came still more intolerable. All sorts of ideas and hallucinations, 
magnified and distorted, but rendered astonishingly clear by the 
effects of insomnia, filled her brain. She could re-see the murden 
she had read of in her novels. Her ( imagination supplied details the 
author had not dreamed of. The elopements, with all their para- 
phernalia of moonlight and roses, came back to her as landscapes 
do to a still lake. But these were the sweet moments of relief, 
divine cessations of pain, from which she was cruelly awakened by 
the certitude that in a few hours they would be separated for ever. 
An extreme nervousness took possession of her, and she trembled 
at her own thoughts. One imperative and convincing desire had 
swollen her heart until she seemed to herself to be all heart. 
Other joys appeared vain, weak, and unmeaning. By times, when 
she remembered the pious, religious life she had been brought up 
in, she started, unable to understand her present attitude of mind, 
and then when she looked into her own soul she saw there a wicked, 
violent woman whom Bhe did not know, just as a woman before a 
glass after a feverish night might fail to recognise her own changed 
face. But notwithstanding this excitement and rage, she never 
attempted to come to a conclusion — to mark out for herself a dis- 
tinct line of conduct. She merely hopelessly and helplessly aban- 
doned herself to her suffering, and often in positive fren 2 y she 
buried her head in the pillows in the hopes of shutting out the 
sound of her husband’s snores. 

At last she felt him moving like one about to awake, and a 
moment afterwards heard him Bay, “There’s Mr. Lennox at the 
door ; he can’t get in ; he’s kicking up an awful row. Do go down 
and open for him.” 

44 Why don’t you go yourself ? ” she answered, starting up into a 
sitting position. 

44 How am 1 to go ? You don’t want me to catch my death at 
that door ? ” Ralph replied angrilv. 

Kate did not answer, but quickly tying a petticoat about her, and 
wrapping herself in her dressing-gown, she went downstairs. It 
was quite dark, and she had to feel her way along. At last, how- 
ever, she found and pulled back the latch, but when the white 
gleam of moonlight entered she retreated timidly behind the door. 

44 Ijun so sorry,” said Dick, trying to see who was the concealed 
figure, 44 but I forgot my latchkey.’* 

44 It does not matter,” said Kate. 

44 Oh, it is you, dear. 1 have been tiring to get home all day 
to see you, but couldn’t. Why didn't you come down to the 
theatre?” 

44 You know that 1 can’t do as 1 like.” ^ 

44 Well, never mind ; don’t be cross ; give me a kiss.” 

Kate shrunk back, but Dick took her in his arms. “ You were 
in bed, then ? ” he said, chuckling. 
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44 Yes, but you must let me go." 

“ l should like never to let you go again.* 

“ But you are leaving to-morrow.” 

“Not unless you wish me to, dear.” 

Kate did not stop to consider the impossibility of his fulfilling 
his promise, and, her heart beating, she went upstairs. On the 
first landing he stopped her, and laying his hand on her arm, said, 
“ And would you really be very glad if I were to stay with you 7 ” 

“Oh, you know I would, Dick.” 

They could not see each other. Aftor a long silence she said, 
“ We must not stop talking here. Mrs. Ede sleeps, you know, 
in the room at the back of the workroom, and she might hear 
us." 

44 Then come into the sitting-room,*’ said Dick, taking her hands 
and drawing her towards him. 

“Oh, I cannot." 

“ I love you better than any one in the world.” 

44 No, no ; why should you love me 7 " 
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“ Ifl this the stage entrance ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am. During the performance the real stage-door is 
used as a pit entrance, and we pass under the stage.’' 

This explanation was given when a swaggering attitude had been 
assumed, and a knowing wink, the countersign for “Now I’m 
going to do something for your amusement,” had been bestowed 
on his pals. The speaker was a rough man with a beard and a fez 
cap. lie was the prominent figure of a group loitering before a 
square hole with an earthward descent, cut in the wall of the 
Ilanley theatre. 

Kate was, however, too occupied witli her own thoughts to 
notice that she was being laughed at, and she said instantly, “ I 
want to see Mr. Lennox ; will you tell him I’m here ? ” 

“ Mr. Lennox is on the stage ; unless yer on in the piece I don’t 
boo ’ow it’s to be done. 1 ’ 

At this rebuff Kate cast a circular look, full of embarrassment, 
ou the grinning facoB, but at that moment a rough-looking fellow, 
of the same class as the Bpeaker, ascended from the cellar-like 
opening, and after nudging his “pal,” touched his cap, and said 
with the politeness of one who had been tipped, “This way, marm. 
Mr. Lennox is on the Btage, but if you’ll wait a minute I’ll tell ’im 
yer ’ere.” 

At such evident signs of managerial patronage, deferentially 
the group made way for Kate to pass down the rough, boarded 
way. 

“ Take care, marm, or yer’ll slip ; verv arkerd place to get 
down, with all ’em baskets in the way. This company do travel 
with a deal of luggage. That’s Mr. Lennox’s, the one ’as yer 
’and si on.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Kate, stopping on her way to read Mr. 
Lennox’s name on the basket 

“ We piles ’em ’gainst tliat ’ere door so as to ’ave em ’andy for 
sending down to the station ter-morrow morning. But if you will 
remain here a moment, marm, I’ll run up on the stage and see if 
I can see ’im.” 

The mention made by the scene-shifter of the approaching 
removal of Dick’s bosket Btruck Kate with a chill of despair. She 
had scarcely spoken to him since last night He had been obliged 
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to go out in the morning before breakfast ; and though he had 
tried hard to meet her during the course of the day, fate aeomed to 
be against them. On one occasion Mrs. Ede could not be got rid 
of ; on another it had ao happened that she had just gone round 
the comer. It was terrible, Kate thought, that such things should 
happen ; and towards evening her brain took fire, and she resolved 
at all costa to sec him ; and without even troubling to invent an 
excuse to account for her absence she had rushed off to the 
theatre. 

Overhead was heard the multitudinous sound of trampling feet ; 
on the right the noise of fiddles and cornets, followed by the high 
whistling of a clarionet, pierced through the open boarding. She 
was in a large, low-roofed storeroom with an earthen floor. The 
wooden ceiling was supported by an endless number of upright 
posts, which gave the place the appearance of a ship. At the 
further end there were two stone staircases leading to opposite 
sides of the Btage. In front of her were a drum and a barrel, and 
the semi-darkness at the back was speckled over with the sparkling 
of the gilt tinsel-stuff used in pantomimes ; a pair of lattice- 
windows, a bundle of rapiers, a cradle, and a breastplate, formed a 
group in the centre — a broken trombone lay useless at her feet. 
The soft, flaccid odour of size which the scenery exhaled was sug- 
gestive of Ralph's room ; and spasmodically she considered the 
things around her. She wondered if the swords * wore real, what 
different uses the tinsel-paper might be put to, until, like one rent 
by a fierce neuralgic pain, she would awake from her dream, asking 
herself bitterly why he did not come down to see her. Then, in 
the pause that followed the question, she was startled by a pro- 
longed shout from the chorus. The orchestra Boemed to be going 
mad, the drum was thumped, the cymbals were clashed, and back 
and forward rushed the noisy feet, first one way, then the other ; — 
a soprano voice was heard for a moment clear and distinct, and 
then was drowned immediately after in a general scream. What 
could it mean ? Had the place taken fire ? Kate* asked herself 
wildly. 

“ The finale of the act 'as begun, maim ; Mr. Lennox will be hoff 
the stage directly.” 

** Has nothing happened, then ? is the — ? ” 

The scene-shifter’s look of astonishment showed Kate that she 
was mistaken ; and then Bill, for it was he, tried to make himBclf 
agreeable by speaking of Miss Render. But before they had time 
to exchange many words, the trampling and singing overhead 
suddenly ceased, and the muffled sound of clapping and applause 
was heard in the distance. 

“ There's the act,” said Bill ; “ he’ll be down now immediately ; 
he’ll take no call for the perliceman.” 

It seemed to Kate that the mention of the policeman must have 
been meant as a sneer, but intimidated by the mystery of the 
language in which it was couched she said nothing* A moment 
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after, a man attired in knee-breeches, with a huge cravat wound 
several times round his throat, came running down the stone 
staircase.” 

44 Oh I *ere he is,” said Bill. 44 1*11 leave yer now, inarm.” 

“ And so you found your way, dear ? said Dick, putting out his 
arm to draw Kate towards him. 

But ho looked so very strange with the great patches of coaroe 
red on his cheeks, and the deep black lines drawn about his eyes, 
that she could not conceal her repulsion. Guessing the cause of 
her embarrassment, ho said laughing : 

41 Ah ! I see you don’t know me ! Tis a good make-up, isn’t 
it ? 1 took a good deal of trouble with it.” 

Kate made no answer ; but the sound of his voice soothed her, 
and she leaned upon his arm. 

44 Give me a kiss, dear, before we go up,” he said coaxingly. 

Kate lookod at him curiously, and then, laughing at her own 
foolishness, said, 44 Wait until you have the soldier’s dress on.” 

At the top of the staircase the piled-up side-Bcenos made so 
many ways and angles that Kate had to keep close to Dick for 
fear of getting lost. However at last they arrived in the wings, 
whore gaslights were burning blankly on the white- washed walls. 
A crowd of loud-voiced, perspiring girls, in short fancy petticoats 
and bare necks and arms, pushed their way towards, and scrambled 
up, mysterious and ladder-like staircases. Anje Pitou had taken 
oif his cocked-hat and was sharing a pint oi beer with Clairette. 
It being her turn to drink, she said : 

44 flow hold my skirts in, there’s a dear; this beer plays the 
devil with white satin. ” 

44 What nonsense ! ” replied Ange. 44 It isn't on to your skirts 
it will go if you Bpill it, but into your bosom. Stop a second, 
and I'll give the bottom of the pot a wipe, then you’ll be all 
right.” 

In the meanwhile Pomponet and La Rivodifere were engaged in 
a violent quarrel. 

44 Just you understand,” shouted Mortimer, 44 if you want to do 
any clowning you had better fill your wig with sawdust. It had 
better be stuffed with something. 

This sally was received with looks of approbation from a circle 
of supers, who were waiting in the hopes of hearing some spirited 
dialogue. 

44 Gleaming 1 And what can you do ? 1 suppose your line is 
the legitimate. Go and play Don John again, and you’ll read us 
the notices in the morning.” 

44 Notices 1 What’s the use of your talking of notices ! You 
never had one, except one to quit from your landlady, poor 
woman ! ” replied Mortimer in his most nasal intonation of voice. 

Enchanted at this witticism, the supero laughed, and poor 
Dubois would have been utterly done for if Dick had not at that 
moment interposed. 
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Then the scene became more than ever fantastic. Dick, in the 
costume of a policeman of a bygone age, keeping the peace 
between a hideous bridegroom in white, with long ringlets over 
his neck, and a little man wearing a cardboard skull. What did 
it mean ? A pained sense of bewilderment, but one so clear and 
acute that it could not be taken for a dream, was Rate's first 
feeling. The sweet indolence, the vague mystery she had experi- 
enced, when she was in the theatre on Thursday night, were 
replaced by a glittering nearness of vision that was at once frag- 
mentary and irritating ; and, longing to shade her dazzled oyes and 
stay her stunned ears, she withdrew into a corner. The crowding 
chorus stared at her, and the principals, who loitered in the wings, 
leered and whispered. Kate could see that she was attracting 
attention, and passionately she wished that the bridegroom ami 
the baldheaded man would leave off disputing, and allow Dick to 
come back to her. But they Beemed as if they would never cease 
talking. After abusing each other in as cIobo proximity as Dick 
would allow them to get, they generally walked away, as turkey- 
cocks will, but, just as a hope began to dawn that it was all over, 
one would suddenly return and open the whole argument up afresh. 
It was impossible to say which was the worse ; the bridegroom was 
the most offensive, but Pomponet strutted and shook his bold head 
very aggressively. Kate often feared that they wero going to kill 
each other ; but nothing of the kind happened, and after a deal of 
cajolery Dick got them into their dressing-room. 

“What do you think, dear," he said, drawing her aside, “if I 
go and make my change now ? 1 don’t come on till the end 

of the act, and we’ll be able to talk without interruption till 
then. Besides, you Bay you like me better as the captain of the 
guard.' 1 

Kate looked at him in astonishment. She had expected him to 


explain the rights and wrongs of that terrible quarrel, which so 
providentially had passed off without bloodshed, and he seemed to 
nave forgotten all about it. 

“ But those two gentlemen — the actors — what will happen ? Are 
they going to go away ? ” 

“ Go away ? Oh Lord, no I They are both right and both wrong. 
Of course it is riling to have a fellow mugging behind you with his 
wig when you are speaking, but one must go in for a bit of extra 
clowning on a Saturday night.” 

Kate knew not what to answer, and, without waiting to consider 
the matter further, Dick darted down a passage. When he was 
with her it was well enough, but the moment his protection was 
withdrawn all her old fears returned to her. She did not know 


where to stand. The scene-shifters had come to carry away 
the scenes that were piled up in her corner, and one of the 
huge slips had nearly fallen on her. A troop of girls in single 
coloured gowns and poke bonnets had stopped to stare at her. 
She remembered their appearance from Thursday, but she had not 
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hood then their vulgar, everyday eyes, nor heard until now their 
coarse, everyday laugliB and jokes. Amid this group Lange, fat 
and lumpy, perorated. She was abusing Hanley. 

44 The most beastly place I ever was in, my dear. I always dread 
the week hero. Just look round the house. 1 don’t believe there’s 
a man in front who has a quid in his pocket Now at Liverpool 
there are lots of nice men. You should have seen the things I nad 
sent me when I was there with Harrington’s company ; and the 
bouquets. There were flowers left for me eveiy day.” 

What all this meant Kate did not know, and she did not care to 
guess. For a moment the strange world she found herself in had 
distracted her thoughts, but it could do bo no longer ; no, not if 
it were ten times as strango. What did she care for these actresses ? 
What was it to her what they said or what they thought of her ? 
She had come to look after her lover ; that was her business, and 
that only. Ho was going away to-morrow, and they had arranged 
nothing 1 It was that that was terrible. She did not know 
whether ho was going to remain, or if he expected her to follow 
with him, and the uncertainty, the delay, irritated and maddened 
her. She hated the people around her ; she hated them for their 
laughter, for their fine clothos ; she hated them above all, because 
they wero all calling for him ? It was Mr. Lennox here and Dick there. 
What did they want with him ? Could they do nothing without 
him ? It Boemed to her that they were all mocking her, and she 
hated them for it. 

The stage was now full of women. The men stood in the 
wings or ran to the ends of distant passages and called 44 Dick, 
Dick, Dick.” 

The orchestra had ceased playing, and the noise in front of the 
curtain was growing every moment angrier and louder. 

At last Dick appeared, looking splendid in red tights and Hessian 
boots. Rushing on the Btage he caught hold of two or three girls, 
changed their places, peeped to see if Montgomery was all nght, 
and then gavo the signal to ring up. 

But once the curtain was raised, he was surrounded by half-a- 
dozen persons, who all wanted to Bpeak to him. Ridding himself 
of them, ho contrived to get to Kate’s side, but they had not 
exchanged half-a-dozen words before the proprietor asked if he 
could 44 have a moment” Then Miss H under turned up, and 
begged of Kate to come and see the dressing-rooms, but fearing to 
miss hiiiMhe declared she preferred to Btay where she was. Never- 
theless it was difficult not to listen to her friend's explanations as 
to what was passing on the stage, and in one of these unguarded 
moments Dick disappeared. It was heartbreaking, but she eould 
do nothing but wait until he came back. This was not for at 
least ten minutes, and Kate had a terrible time of it. Like an iron, 
the idea that she was about to lose her lover forced itself deeper 
Wo her heart The fate of her life was hanging in the balance, 
and the few words that were to decide it were, time after tame, by 
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things of no importance, being delayed. Dick, who had now 
returned, was talking with the gasmen, who wanted to know if the 
extra “hand” he had engaged was to be paid by the company or 
the management. It was maddening. Never in her life had she 
felt so miserable. Every now and again an actress or an actor 
would rush through the wings and stare at her ; sometimes it was 
the whole chorus, headed by Miss Beaumont, whose rude remarks 
frequently reached her ears. 

She tried to retreat, but the rude eyes and words followed her. 
Occasionally the voice of the prompter was heard, “Now thon, 
ladies, silence if you please ; 1 can't hoar what’B being Baid on tho 
stage.” But no one listened to him. Like animals in a fair, they 
continued to crush and to crowd in the passage, between the wings 
and the whitewashed wall. A tall, fat girl stood close by ; her hand 
was on her sword, which she slapped slowly against her thighs. 
Kate quailed beneath her glance, and shrank back disgusted. The 
odour of hair, cheap scent, necks, bosoms, and arms, was over- 
powering, and to Kate's sense of modesty there was something 
revolting in this loud display of body. But a bugle-call was soon 
sounded in the orchestra, and this was the signal for much noise and 
bustle. The conspirators rushed off the stage, threw aside their 
cloaks, and immediately after the soft curling strains of the waltz 
were heard; then the bugle was sounded again, and the girls bogan 
to tramp. 

“Cue for soldiers’ entrance,” shouted the prompter. 

“Now then, ladies, are you ready ? ” cried Dick, as he put him- 
self at the head of the army. 

“ Yes,” was murmured along the line, and Kate watched the 
burly shoulders of her hero marching away at the head of the red 
legs. 

Tears mounted to her eyes ; suddenly her grief became too great 
for her to bear, and Bhe buret into an uncontrollable fit of sobbing. 
What was she to do ? she asked herself. She had bqpn deserted. 
How foolishly, how wickedly she had acted ! But in reality her 
emotion was more physical than anything else — a passionate outburst 
of harassed and exhausted sensibilities. At the bottom of her heart 
she did not fear desertion so much as she would pretend to herself. 
A woman’s instinct tells her when the real wolf is nigh, and listen- 
ing to the melodious song of the waltz, she examined her grief some- 
what as she might a plaything. With tears streaming down her 
cheeks she sang the tune Badly in an undertone, and it consoled her 
as a cradle-song might a child. It consisted of one molodious phrase, 
a long sigh of conscious sensuality, backed up by short, crisp varia- 
tions that sounded like a series of little cynical laughs. 

She was now left alone. Everyone was on the stage, the wings 
were deserted ; only the gasman stood at his tops, and his back was 
turned to her, and under the influence of the music gradually the 
dreams of the other night began to float like rosy mists through the 
halo of her sorrow. But this was for a moment only. The gasman 
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suddenly unwouud a rope, down came the curtain, and Kate was 
again surrounded by a nerd of females. The strangeness of the 
costume lent them a coarseness more than their own. It was horri- 
fying to see Beaumont holding her dress above her calves. The 
conspirators had pulled off their wigs, and there was sometliing 
indoscribably painful in the contrast their close-cut pates made with 
their knee-breeches, and long coats of old time. Familiarity hides 
many of the abominations of our Uvcb from us, and we have no 
suspicion of the truth until we change the form. The bitterness or 
sweetness of a well-worn adage appeals to us when it is clothed in 
new language; in the old words, its philosophy would have paused 
unporccivcd. And thus it was with these supers and chorus-girls. 
In pea-jackets and print drosses their coarseness would havo attracted 
no attention : to see and judge of their animalism it was necessary to 
disguise them in the costumes of the Directoire. 

Kate shrank back mortified and enraged that this crowd should be 
witness to her tears. 

“ What’s sho crying for ? Who is she ? ” 

“ A spoon of Dick’s,” someone whispered, and the lot chuckled 
and laughod. At last, unable to endure it any longer, Kate profited 
by a break in the ranks to step aside, and she ran through the wings 
towards the back of the stage. There she met Dick. 

“And what is the matter, dear?” he said, drawing her to him. 
“ What is all this crying about ? ” 

“Oh, Dick 1 you shouldn’t neglect me as you do. I have been 
waiting here, amid those horrid girls, nigh an hour for you, and you 
are talking to everybody but me.” 

“ It wasn’t my fault, dear ; I was on in the hist act. Thoy 
couldn’t have finished it without me.” 

“I don’t know, I don’t know ; but you are going away to-morrow, 
and 1 shall never see you again. It is very hud on me that this lost 
night — night — that ” 

“Now, don’t cry like that, dear. I tell you what. It is im- 
possible to talk here; everybody’s after me. I’ll take off these 
things, and we’ll go for a walk through the town — will that do? I 
know we’ve a lot of things to speak about.” 

The serious way in which he spoke this last phrase brought cour- 
age to Kate, and she strove to calm herself, but she was sobbing so 
heavily that she could not answer. 

“ Will, you’ll wait here, dear ; no one will disturb you, and I 
sha'n’t be above two minutes.” 

Kate nodded her head in reply, and, smiling through her tears, 
raised her face for a kiss. 

Five minutes after they were walking up the street together. 

“ And how did you get out, dear ? Did they see you ? ” 

“No; Ralph is bad with his asthma, and mother is sitting upstairs 
with him. I said I had some sewing to do.” 

“ You must find it dreadful dull ; five minutes' talk with the old 
woman gives me the blues for a week.” 
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“ It seems very stupid to me too — at least, since 1 have known 
you. Oh, Dick, Dick ! 1 can't bear to think you are going. 1 shall 
never see you again/' 

“ Yes you will, dear ; we’ll try to manage something. You know 
you have a nice little voice ; I could get you something to do. I 
wonder if your husband would consent to your going on the stage?" 

“ That’s impossible; who would do the dressmaking for him? 
He talks of the business, but if we were relying on what wo sell, 
we'd be starving to-morrow." 

To this Dick made no answer. Now, wrapped in thought, ho 
walked with Kate hanging on his right aim, his left he carried across 
his chest so that he might hold her hand in his. She told him in 
brief and passionate phruses how impossible) it would be for her to 
endure her life when he went away. She bogged of him not to 
desert her ; she besought of him to prolong his stay at least another 
week, and refused to understand that thus was utterly impossible, 
that another company would be in Hanley on Monday morning. 

Slowly they passed on ; stopping when their talk grew more than 
ever earnest, and facing each other they held each other’s liands, 
regardless of the jeers of the laughing factory girls. 

“ I wouldn’t kiss her to-night if I were you,” said the most impu- 
dent. 

“Wouldn’t you, indeed?" cried two youths, who, stealing up 
from behind, seized two of the girls by the waists, and at once 
administered a series of vigorous kisses. In the struggle and jolting 
with which these embraces were received Dick and Kate got pushed 
into the Btreet, and this kind of incident was repeated constantly. 
Like rabbits come out to diBport in the evening, the inhabitants of 
Hanley had come out of their brick burrows and were enjoying 
themselves in the market-place. The old men talked in groups and 
loitered in the roadway, the young men, amorously inclined, larked 
along the pavement. 

“ Let’B get out of this row," said Dick. “ Is there no quiet street 
where we could talk in peace.” 

" There's Market Street up there. You remember, Dick — where 
you met me, the day you took me to the potteries." 

“ list's walk up there then, dear ; it will be nice to see the place 
again. I didn’t know I loved you till that morning." 

These reminiscences were very bitter to talk of, now that only a 
few hours of love remained to them, but for the moment she said 
nothing. They passed the dusty square of ground where, in the 
daytime, the children pulled at the swings and the broken merry- 
go-rounds. Dark shadows now filled the spaces, and only a few 
figures could be seen strolling under the high walls at the back. 
Dick tried to remember in which of the pillbox-looking houses he 
had been recommended to seek for lodgings. It seemed to him very 
singular that if he hadn’t missed a turning he wouldn’t be now 
thinking of running away with a married woman. 

Kate thought of now she had come out that eventful morning with 
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Mrs. Barnes's dress, and how she hod stopped to look at the hills, 
and was thinking of the world far beyond them, when he came up 
and spoke to hor. And filled with these half sad, half sweet recol- 
lections, they walked towards the square of sky enframed in the end 
of the Btroot. At lost, as they were approaching the summit, Dick 
said : 

“ T hope they won’t miss you at home. What excuse would you 
give for being out so late ? ” 

44 You mean to say you want to get rid of me 1 Oh, Dick, Dick 1 
how can you be so cruel I ” 

44 My dear, I swear to you 1 never thought of such a tiling. Now 
don't begin to cry ; I assure you I was only thinking of that con- 
founded old woman. What, after all, is it to you what she says V' 

u Yes, what is it to me I Why should I care 1 They only make 
me miserable, you make me happy ; at least 1 should be happy if 1 
did not think 1 was going to lose you. Oh, Dick 1 you woivt leave 
ine ; tell mo, tell mo, that you won’t leave mo ? ” 

They had now reached the exact spot where they had met on 
that memorable day that had decided the fate at least of her life. 
Full of sad languor, Kate clung to Dick’s arm, and they walkod 
back and forwards about the grassgrown mounds of cinders. 

13olow them lay the immense black valley, growing dimmer in 
the vague and melancholy mists of evening. From the dream- 
filled opening on the loft, where in the clear sunlight the outlines 
of the Wever Hills are soon, the vapours now, like a grey army of 
ghosts bearing with thorn winding-sheets and cere-oloths of soft 
shadow, stole slowly forward. In the vast calm a warm air was 
exhaled from this bowel of the earth ; already the brutal abrupt- 
ness of the brickwork of the distant factories was a little blended, 
just as too hard a drawing is modulated by the passing of a neutral 
tint over it ; and the deep harmonic measures of monochromo were 
broken nowhere, except bv the black spire of Northwood church, 
which pierced the one Dana of purple that yet remained. Below it 
the crescent-shapcd suburb slept like a scaly reptile just crawled 
from out of its bed of slime. Not a light was yet visible in its 
innumerable windows, and as the night Advanced the white gables 
of Bagnall Rectory disappeared in tho middle gloom of a milk- 
coloured fog. Up above, howover, there was more light, and the 
dark stems and lowering smoke of the chimneys still contrasted 
with the dim background of the hills. But this distinction was 
rapidl/disappearing. A scattered veil seemed to fall from the grey 
heights of the sky and to be dragged in fragments along the vaSey, 
between the spectators and the wide green masses of the hills. 
Woods and fields were now blurred and confused, all distinctness, 
all detail was lost, and the huge rolling sides seemed more than 
ever like the swell of some gigantic tide-wave pausing before it 
should engulf on its onward way the sand-mound constructed by some 
intrepid child. As Kate watched the hills disappearing from her 
sight, she thought of the influence they had exercised upon her. 
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and she recalled the imagination they had fed, the dreams they 
had given her. But thia time of tenderness did not last long ; the 
bitterness that had been for weeks past surging within her against 
the imprisoning walls of the town rose from her heart to her head, 
and in a gross moment of exultation she remenibored that never 
before had she looked out to the horizon without seeing these huge 
mountain-sides barring her view. Now they were passing away, 
and heedless of Dick a questions she watched the outlines dis- 
appearing. She almost trembled in fear that some miracle might 
stay the increasing darkness, and sho could not avoid thinking of 
Joshua and the sun standing still. 

At last, awakening up from her reveries, she said passionately, 
throwing her arms on his shoulder — 

44 But you won't desert me ? Tell mo that you will take me 
away from this horrible place. I could not bear it when you were 
gone — I would sooner die." 

This was the first time that a direct mention of an elopement hod 
boon made. They had both been unconsciously considering the 
agreeabilities of such an act for some time past, but the conse- 
quences thereof had not occurred to either party until the proposi- 
tion had been put forward in so many words. 

4t Of course 111 take you away, my dear," said Dick with a distinct 
vision of the Divorce Court in his mind, “ but you know that will 
mean giving up everything and travelling about the countiy with 
us, ana I don't know that you will like it." 

“ You mean that you don’t love me enough to take me away,” 
cried Kate frantically. “Oh, I did not think you were so cruel ! 
I thought you loved me bettor.” 

Passion and jealousy were now dominant in Kate, and the 
suspicion of fear that she had at first felt at the thoughts of leaving 
her homo vanished in the rage that her lover’s fancied hesitation 
had caused her. Clinging about him, Bhe waited for his answer. 

44 I'll take you away, dear, if vou'11 come. I never liked a 
woman as I do you. The train-call is for ten o’clock. We must 
contrive something. How are you to meet me at the station ? ” 

It #as Kate’s turn then to hesitate. The knowledge of the 
power of bearing children forces every woman to look to her home 
as a bird to its nest. In the highest and lowest ranks this natural 
instinct is counteracted by circumstances, but the whole life of the 
middle-class woman tends to confirm it. She is rich enough to 
possess a home, but too poor to leave it, except on the rarest 
occasions. Her power begins and ends there ; she is unknown 
beyond it. She may bo vile or virtuous, but in either case her 
good or bad qualities flourish within the threshold of her own door. 

And with Kate the ties of home, or rather those of locality were, 
of course, doubly strong. She had never been out of the Potteries 
in her life ; bom, reared, and married she had been here. Beyond 
the awful circle of the hills all was as vague to her as beyond the 
sea-banks is to the oyster. And not only was she going away into 
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fcliia unknown region, without hope of ever being able to return 
again, but she was going there to roam tshe did not know whither — 
adrift, and os helpless as a tame bird freed and delivered to the 
enmities of an unknown land. Half the truth dawned upon her in 
that moment, and lifting her eyes, she said — 

“ Oh, Dick 1 you are asking a groat deal of me. What shall 1 
do ? Never, never, never to see Hanley again 1 ” 

“ 4 1 didn’t know that you cared so muoh about Hanley. And you 
accused mo just now of not loving you enough to take you away. 

L think it is you who don’t love me/ 
u Oh, Diet 1 you know that 1 love you better than anything in 
the world 1 But to give up everything, never to see what you have 
scon all your life.*’ 

“ I don’t think you’ll regret it, dear ; we’ll be very happy. We 
are going from this to Doil>y, and from that to Blackpool, a very 
jolly place by the sea. We’ll go out boating and picnicing.” 

Actors who are not gypsies by nature invariably marry after a 
few years of travelling. The monotony of constant change, the 
incessant veneering of the mind with new impressions, no sooner 
produced than wiped out, the certain breaking up of all ties that 
their mechanical hurry from town to town entails, forces the 
most fickle to long to be, if no more, constant to their heart’s 
dosiro, and instinctively leads the most volatile to dream of some- 
thing stable and tangible. For the travelling actor there is no 
society. Ho arrives in a strange town : the discomfort of living in 
a whirl of new lodging-houses he lias probably grown accustomed 
to, but the dreadful hours of inoccupation passed amid fresh scenes 
and unfamiliar faces remain as burdensome as ever. Many of his 
“ pals” aro married ; he cannot intrude upon them, and therefore 
his only amusement or distraction is a chance of conversation in a 

f mblio-house. These influences had been at work upon Dick for a 
ong time past Before being placed at the head of the present 
tour he had been playing heavy leads in Shakespearean revivals. 
There everybody was married, and Dick had a tiresome time of it 
His recent liaison with Miss Leslie, and several still more ephe- 
meral loves with the ladies of the chorus, had interested him for 
the time being ; but nevertheless, the recollections of the family 
comforts he had been recently witness to remained in his mind, 
and nop that the chance of realising a nice settled life presented 
itself he found himself unable to resist availing himself of the 
occasion. He was sick of being alone. Kate was a very pretty 
woman, had a nice little soprano voice, and he was sure he’d be 
able to get her something to do by-ahd-bye. Besides, he was very 
fond of her, and he was quite sure they’d get on famously together. 

This was the substance of his thoughts concerning Kate, and he 
knew no more about the matter than that he loved her far better 
than he had any one since his affiur with the countess, who had 
come thirty times to see him play the part of the Indian in the 
Octoroon* Indolent as this man was by nature, he could when the 
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oocasion required wake up to fit* of the moat surprising energy. 
He had, there being no need for his interference, accepted Kate's 
affection lazily ; but now, the moment there was danger of losing 
her, he began to bestir liiinself. Putting his arms quite around 
her, with a movement that could not fail to delight a woman, 
so full was it of softness and protective strength, he said — 

44 You must not think about it any more, dear. 1 cannot, 1 
could not, leave this place without you. What is your husband to 
you when you love me? We shall be happier than you ever 
dreamed of being. Kiss me, darling.' 1 

Kate raised her face to his, feeling then that nothing but this 
man concerned her in the world. 

Behind them were the back-yards of a row of small houses. 
Two or three girls stood on the doorsteps talking to their admirers, 
And the print dresses made pale stains in tiie gloom. Overhead 
the sky was murky and cold ; a few stars shimmered, and a 
vapid moon struggled through heavy masses of travelling clouds- 
below an immense sea of purply vapour had filled full the valley. 
The tide of mist had flowed from the lowest deeps to the highest 
ridges, and as these were barely defined against the wide grey Bky, 
an exact image of the ocean was produced. But the imitation ex- 
ceeded the reality in grandeur, for the horizon’s line being placed 
high above the eye, the illusion of unbounded space was perfectly 
realised. Otherwise the likeness was complete, and so striking was 
it that even Dick did not fail to perceive it After a moment's con- 
templation he said — 

“ You told me, dear, that you had never seen the sea ; well the 
view before you is more like it than anything I ever saw in my 
life; that is to say, as it looks at night." 

Kate did not answer at once, but at the end of a long silence 
she said, 44 You mustn't laugh at me, dear Dick, but I can't tell you 
how frightened I am at not being able to see those hills. I have 
been watching them all my life, and never lost sight of them till 
now. 

For answer Dick kissed her, and again they relapsed into con- 
templation. 

Momentarily the spectacle grew more striking and magnificent. 
Furnace-fires flashed everywhere through the wide shadow-sea. 
For miles, on the right, on the left, they sprang into existence, and 
then remained fixed like stars in the purple concave of night In 
the foreground — that is to say, in the heart of the valley— they 
were most numerous. There were there separate lights, groups, 
and constellations, and in lines they wandered over miles of coun- 
try, becoming scarcer as they ascended the hidden slopes of the 
hula. Along the ridges they appeared like vessels passing about the 
horizon of a vast sea. On the left Northwood’s sharp back was seen 
like the rough line of a rocky coast; on the nght the lights of 
Southwark might have been mistaken for a fleet of fishing-boats 
riding at anchor in a dead calm. The tall steins of the factory 
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chimneys, the bottle-shaped pottery-ovens, the intricate shafts of 
the collieries, were hidden as deep in the mist as ever a city was in 
the sea ; and had there been stars overhead to account for the mul- 
titudinous fires below, this region of man's most ceaseless activity 
would have appeared as untrodden as any ocean view that any 
coast-land of the north could show. 

In rapt contemplation Kate watched the centres of fire that burst 
through the evening vapours, as her own desires had burst through 
the vague dreams that nod so long enveloped her life. Like doves 
seeking a placo to rest for the night, her eyes eagerly followed the 
enigmatic flight of the furnaces. And as these earth-Btars mounted 
towards the sky, her interest in them became more intense ; it 
throbbed in lior brain even as did their revorborating lights in the 
air, and in a sort of palsied amazement she watched them as a child 
might a glittering flight of Btrange butterflies making for the sea. 
She even wondered for their Bafety. At last a furnace blazed into 
existence high amid the hills, bo high tliat it must have been on the 
very last verge. It seemed to Kate, in a wild moment, like a 
hoarth of pleasure and comfort tluifc was awaiting her in a mystic 
and unimagined country, and for some time her enamoured eyes 
and dreams caressed the distant light ; but soon her glance was at- 
tracted by another still further away, still higher in the heavens. 
Then quickly her fancies followed, according themselves to this 
pale luminary, until she saw it was only a star thAt had risen above 
tho hills. Humiliated, and half conscious of the indefinite allegory, 
sho sought to fix her interest in tho star, but below, only separated 
apparently by a few feet, the earthly light blazed a carnal red as if 
in answer defiant to the more spiritual pallor of its heavenly sister. 

Then Kate forgot her fears for the future. Her passionate hate 
of the present returned in ten times accentuated force, and without 
any words of transition she flung her arms upon Dick's shoulder. 
'* Oh, yes, Dick, I'll go with you. Why shouldn’t I ? Are you not 
everything to me? I never knew what happiness was till I saw 
you ; I never had any amusement, I never had any love ; it was 
nothing but drudgory from morning to night. Better be dead than 
continue such an existence. Oh ! you don't know what it is. I 
have been a good wife; I have spent whole nights sitting by 
Ralph's bedside listening to his wheezing, giving him his medicines; 
and what did I get for it but coarseness and abuse ? I never loved 
him, and I don’t think he ever loved me very much ; at any rate, 
ho ha%never shown it My mother and his made up the marriage, 
and l don't know why 1 consented. Ah, if I hadn't I should be 
free now, and you might marry me, and we would go away from 
this horrible plaoe together ; far away beyond thesehilla that I have 
been watching since 1 was a child, and that I'm* sick of watching. 
There is a beautiful country far by the sea— at least, I have ram 
there is— and we shall go there. Tell me, Dick, dear, oh my dar- 
ling I tell me that you'll take me away." 

Dick listened calmly and quietly to these passionate beseeohings, 
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and taking her in hi* arms he kissed her fervidly, though somewhat 
with the air of one who deems further explanation unnecessary. 
But when he withdrew his face Kate continued, at first plaintively, 
but afterwards with more passion — 

“ It is very wicked, 1 know it is, but I can’t help myself. 1 was 
brought up religiously, nobody more so, but I never could think of 
God and forget this world like my mother and Mrs. Ede. 1 always 
used to like to read tales about lovers, and I used to feel miserable 
when they did not marry in the end and live happily. But then 
those people were good and pure, and were commanded to love 
each other, whereas 1 am sinful, and shall be punished for my sin. 
I don't know how that will be ; perhaps you will cease to love me, 
and will abandon me. Ah, when you cease to love I hope I shall 
die. But you will never do that, Dick ; tell me that you will not. 
You will remomber that I gave up a great deal for you ; that I left 
my home for you ; that I left everything." 

Dick could not help thinking that this was a little wearisome, 
lie was very fond of Kate, and Bhe liked him, and they wero going 
away together ; so far he knew, bo much had been decided, and as 
far as he could Bee there the matter ended. Besides, it was getting 
very late ; the third act must bo now nearly over, and ho had a lot 
of business to get through. But it was difficult to suggest that 
they should go home, for Kate, unable to control herself any longer, 
had burst into tears, and it was necessary to console her. 

44 Don't cry like that, dear," he Baia softly, 44 we shall bo far away 
from here to-morrow, and you will find out then how well I love you. ' 

“Ohl do you really love me? If I were only sure that it was so." 

14 If I didn't love you, why should I ask you to go away with me? 
If I didn't love you, could I kiss you as 1 do ? " 

These words reassured Kate, and she told passionately how her 
love had grown upon her. 

“ Of course we have been very wicked, and you can't respect me 
very much ; but t hen you made love to me so, and the music made 
me forget everything. It wasn’t all my fault, I think, and you 
were so different from all the other men 1 have seen — £6 much more 
like what I imagined a man should be, so much more like the heroes 
in the novels. In the books there is, you know, always a tenor 
who comes and sings under the windows in the moonlight, and 
sends the lady he loves roses. You never sent me any roses, ’tis 
true, but then there are no roses in Hanley. But then you were so 
kind and nice, and spoke so different, and when I looked at your 
blue eyes I couldn't help feeling I loved you. I really think I 
knew-— at least I couldn’t talk to you quite in the same way as 1 
did to other mem You remember when I was showing you over 
the rooms, how you stopped to talk to me about the pious cards 
Mi*. Ede had hung on the wall Well then, since then I felt that 
you liked me. And it was so different since you came to live in the 
house. I didn’t see much of you, you were always so busy, but 1 
used to lie awake at night to hear you >x>me in." 


9 
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Dick was not in the least averse to hearing himself praised, but 
ho nevertheless found it impossible to forget the accounts he had to 
go through with the manager before leaving the town, and that his 
wardrobe had yet to be packed. Where they were to sleep that 
night he hadn’t a notion, but that was a detail. Anyhow, it was 
clear they were doing no good where they were and he had to get 
back to the theatre. 

“ Look here, dear, I know you are very fond of me, so am T of 
you, but I must get back to the theatre. You have no idea of the 
business 1 have to get through to-night, and as we are going away 
together we’ll have to look out for some place to put up.” 

This necessity for immediate action at once startled and frightened 
her, and bursting again into a passionate fit of sobbing she ex- 
claimed — 

“ Oil, Dick 1 this is a terrible tiling you are asking me to do. Oh I 
what will become of mo ? But do you love me ? Tell me again 
that you do love me, and that you’ll not leave me. ,f 

Reassuring her with caresses and kind words, Dick drew her 
tenderly away, nnd clasping him for present and future protection, 
she allowed herself to be led. She did not Bpeak again, and she 
only once again looked towards the hills, the misty bills that had 
so silently shadowed and moulded the forms of her thoughts. 

Like a river of flame discharging itself into an ocean of fire 
Northwood blazed. On the right distance had blended and 
rendered hazy the thousand lights of Southwark, until it seemed 
like one of the luminous clouds that crown the vomiting mouth of a 
volcano. The furnace-fires had increased by tens ; each dazzling 
line was now crossed and interwoven with other lines ; and through 
the tears that blinded her eyes, Kate saw an immense sea of fire 
and beyond nothing but unfathomable grey. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

The morning of the following day was misty, and it threatened rain. 
Nevertheless bright, hard shafts of sunlight broke occasionally from 
the grey bondage of the clouds, and danced over the wet tiles of the 
roofs. One of these escaped rays had found its way through the 
dull window of a coffee-room. The silver of the oruet-stand sparkled, 
and a little pool of light slept on a comer of the tablecloth, within 
a few inches of Kate’s impatiently moving fingers. 

She looked anxiously at Dick, who, with bent head and shoulders, 
sat eagerly devouring a fat chop. The meal seemed to her inter- 
minable. While she had been unable to do more than crumble a 
piece of bread and sip a cup of toa, he had been emptying plates of 
crumpets and racks of toast. Certain tlmt they would never be able 
to reach the station in time to catch the train, she felt sho would go 
mad if forced to spend another night in Hanley. Her distress of 
mind fluctuated. After a passionate appeal for haste, her anxiety 
would slip from her, and she would abandon herself te the delight 
of dreaming of the time when she would see the landscape passing 
behind her, feel the wind in her face, and know that she was being 
carried as fast as steam could take her to a romote country, from 
whence there is no returning. During these pauses in the conver- 
sation Dick chewed the succulent meat greedily, and asked himself 
if there w'ould be time to put away anot her plate of friqd eggs before 
ten minutes to ten. To assure himself on this point he had to turn 
to look at the clock, which was behind him. The movement awaked 
Kate from her reveries, and a host of nervous fears flashed upon her. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick 1 make haste, 1 beg of you ; you don’t know 
what I’m suffering. Supposing my husband was to come in now and 
find us here, what should I do ? M 

“ He can't know thAt we are here ; the station is the first place 
he’d go to ; there’s no use hanging about there longer than we can 
help. 

“ Oh, dear, Fd give ten years of n*y life if we were once in the 
train. And Mrs. Ede, what should I do if 1 met her f It would bo 
worse than Ralph.” 

“There’s no use exciting yourself like that, dear; I’ll see that 
you don’t meet anyone.” 

“ How will you manage that ? ” 

“ I’ll tell yon in the cab. I think on the whole we’d better start 
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now. Luckily we haven’t much luggage to delay ub. Waiter, bring 
the bill and call me a cab.” 

Terrified as she was by the announcement that the station was to 
be feared as the real point of danger, she nevertheless felt that she 
would prefer to brave it rather than to patiently wait to be ignomini- 
ously captured as she sat watching Dick finishing another plate of 
eggs ana bacon. 

u And how will you savo me from meeting him should he be there 
before us ? ” Kate B&id to Dick os they drove away. 

“ I’ll leave you in the cab, and I’ll cut down and see if he is 
there/ 1 

“ Oh, no ; I couldn’t bear to be left alone in the cab. Ho might 
come from behind somewhere and find me when you were gone, and 
that would be worse than anything. He might kill me, and 1 should 
have no one to save me. ” 

Dick made no answer to Kate’s frightened fancy. Ho was, in 
truth, a little puzzled to know how to act. There was no getting 
away from the fact that it was only too possible, not to say probable, 
that they would find Mr. Edo waiting for them. Disguises, secret 
doors, and remembrances of heroes and heroines who had passed 
under tlieir watcher's nose without being perceived flashed through 
the actor’s mind ; but masks and wigs are not available in railway 
stations. A recollection of Falstaff reminded him of the wardrobe- 
baskets, but a moment’s reflection convinced him of the impracti- 
cability of stowing Kate away in one of these. He dreaded the 
strength of the bottom, and, besides, what was to be done with the 
dresses ? He then thought of wrapping a railway rug around his 
newly-acquired wife, and carrying her thus concealed in his arms ; 
but that would not do either. Mr. Ede would be sure to ask him 
what he had there — the feet would be sticking out. 

Kate, in the meanwhile Buffering agonies of mind, watched the 
great brick roads, vistas of red turning to purple on the left, spaces 
of pure red on the right, behind them and before them high walls of 
pale brown melting into ochre-colour. The implacable reality of 
these maddened her ; her mind was charged with visions of green 
fields and dreams of love that was eternal This would be hen if 
she could only escape. Oh, to be a few miles away— only a few — 
and look out of the railway-carriage window and see Hanley fading 
out of sight 1 For the moment she knew no regret The desire of 
escapfand the danger she ran of capture completely dominated her 
mind, and she was conscious of nothing else. The thoughts of the 
man and the woman did not run on similar lines, but they tended 
towards the same point For, sum the question up as they would, 
they found themselves still face to face with the still unsolved ques- 
tion of what they were going to do if they met Mr. Ede. At 
length, after a long silenoe, Kate paid : 

“ Oh, Diok, dear 1 what shall I do if we find him waiting on the 
platform ? You will protect me, will you not T You will not desert 
me I I couldn’t go back to him. 0 
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44 Of course not. Let him take you away from me f Not me I 
If you don't want to live with him any more you have a right to 
leave him. If he gives me any of his oheek I’ll knock him down." 

44 You won't do that, will you, dear? Remember how small and 
weak he is ; you’d kill him. 

“Thatfs true, so I would. Well, I'm damned if 1 know what to 
do ; I was never in such a fix in my life. One thing is clear, you’ll 
have to come with me even if he does kick up a row and wants to 
get you back. It will be deuced unpleasant, and before the whole 
company too. Don’t you think that you could wait a moment in 
the cab while 1 have a look round — 1 won’t go far.” 

44 Oh, I’d be too afraid ! Couldn’t you ask some one to go for 
you ? " 

44 I’ll see who's there,” said Dick, twisting his nock to look round 
the corner. 44 By Jove 1 they’re all there — Beaumont, Dolly God- 
dard, and that confounded bore Mortimer, and Montgomery. I 
think I'll ask Montgomery, lie's a devilish good chap. We had 
better stop the cab here and I’ll call to him.” 

Kate consented, and a moment after the musician’s immense nose 
and scarecrow face was poked in the window. 

44 Hey, old pal, what is it ? Waiting — but — I beg ” 

“Never mind that,” said Dick, laying his hand on the young 
fellow’B arm ; 44 1 want you to do mo a groat favour. I want you to 
cut down on the platform, and see if there’s a little scraggy man 
about the height of Dubois hanging about anywhere. You can't 
mistake him : he has a dirty dark beard that grows on his face like 
a bunch of grass, and he’s no chest, little thin shoulders, and he’d 
have on - 

4 4 A pair of gTey trousers, and a rod woollen comforter round his 
neck,” whispered Kate, feeling bitterly ashamed. 

44 All right,” said Montgomery, “I’ll spot him if he’s there. 
But you know that the train goes in ten minutes or less, and Hayes 
says that he can't take the tickets, that you have all {Jie coin.” 

4 4 Bo I have ; I forgot to send it round to him last night. Ask 
him to step up here, there’s a good fellow.” 

44 Now, I bet you Haves won't be able to get the tickets right. 
He's perfectly useless, always boozed — nipping you know.” 

Kate did not answer, and an uneasy silence ensuod, which was 
broken at length by the appearance of a hiccuping, long-whiskered 
man. 

44 How are you, o-o-ld man. Eh ! who is ? I don’t think I 

have the pleasure of this lady's acquaintance.” 

44 No? Mrs. Ede, Mr. Hayes, our acting manager. Now, look 
here, Hayes, you go and get the tickets. 1 can’t leave this lady. 
Thirty-five will do.” 

44 How thirty-five ? We travel forty-one. '* 

44 You know well enough that thirty-five is what we always get. 
Damn it, man, make haste.” 

44 Don’t damn me. New member of the oom-com-pany, eh 1 ” 
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“ J'll tell you all about that after, old man,” said Dick, leaning 
forward and pretending to whisper confidentially. 

This satisfied the tippler, who, after pulling his silky whiskers and 
serving Kate to anothor blank, drunken stare, hurried off, black bag 
in hand. 

“ Confounded nuisance it is to liave to deal with a fellow like 
that. He’s perfectly incapable, and ho thinks he's such a dab at 
business — and ’tis for show that he always goes about with the black 
bag." 

Kato wondered how Dick could talk about such things. She was 
trembling, and her brain throbbed. Leaning back in the cab she 
placed her hands before her eyes. Two minutes, maybe three, 
passed ; it seemed to her an eternity, and then she heard Mont- 
gomery’s voice crying, 

44 'Tis all right. There’s no such person there, I'm sure.” 

Kate felt her mind grow clear, and the strain on her nerves was 
relaxed. She looked at Montgomery and read in his eye that he 
was her friend. The glance was as cheering as is the Bong of a bird 
amid the wot trees when the storm is over. 

“Then get out, dear,” said Dick, 44 we haven’t a moment to lose.” 

Kate jumped out on the pavement, but she hadn’t walked a dozen 
yards bofore she stopped panic-stricken. 

44 Mrs. Ede — my mother-in-law — perhaps Bhe is thore ! Oh, 
Diok I what Bhall I do ? ” 

44 1 know whom you mean. She isn’t there. I couldn’t mistake, 
for 1 know her by sight.” 

As she hurried towards tho station, Kate looked again at Mont- 
gomery ; their eyes met, and tliuy felt they were signing a sort of 
compact of friendship. For now that she was really adrift in a new 
world, amid strange people, the slight fact of his knowing her 
mother-in-law by Bight meant to her what a footprint does to a lost 
one in a desert. 

As they nassed through the station they were stared at. Kate 
was astonished at the number of people. They reminded her of a 
school. The girls strolled about in groups and couples. Some had 
paired off with young men. Joe Mortimer stood in the centre of 
the platform, and harangued a small crowd that had collected 
round him. Dick smiled and nodded to everybody. Kate felt a 
little proud when she porceived he was not ashamed of her. He 
did not 1 ' speak to her, but rushod about, dragging her after him, 
giving orders everywhere. Tho grey asphalte was strewn with 
luggage of all kinds — brown portmanteaus and huge white baskets. 
All were labelled 44 Morton and Cox's Operatic Company.” •The 
baggage-man was shouting at porters, and ladies of the company 
ran after the baggage-man. 

“ We shall be off in a minute, dear,” Dick whispered softly in her 
ear, “ and then — ” 

44 Whose carriage are you going in, Dick ? ” said & little stout 
man who walked with a strut and wore a hat like a bishop's. 
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“I really don’t know : I don’t mind ; anywhere except with the 
pipe-smokers. I can’t stand that lot." 

“ Perhaps he’s going to take a first-class compartment with hot* 
water panB," remarked Mortimor. 

This little speech was delivered in the usual nasal twang which 
was supposed to convert the baldest platitudes into the keenest wit, 
and the little group of admirers all laughed consumedly. 

Dick, who overheard what had been said, let his face cloud, and 
he said, half to himself, half to Kate : — 

44 What a confounded fool that fellow Mortimer is ! 1 very 
nearly kicked him into the orchestra at Halifax about six months 

n 

ago. 

44 What do they think of me ? '* replied Kate, very frightened. 
44 I'm afraid they all despise me." 

44 Oh, nonsense. Despise you ? I should like to know what for. 
But what compartment shall we take 1 You know we always travel 
in separate cliques. Let’s go with LoslLo and Dubois and Mont- 
gomery ; they are the quietest. Let me introduce you to Miss 
Leslie. Miss Leslie, Mrs. Edo — a lady I’m escorting to Blackpool. " 

44 I’m afraid you'll find ub a very noisy lot, Mm. Ede,’’ said Miss 
Leslie, in a way that made Kate feel intimate with her at once. 

“Now look here,’’ exclaimed Dick, “you two talk together. I 
won’t go far ; I’ll be back in a minute, but I must see after Hayes ; 
if I don’t he may forget all about the tickets." 

Kate was ashamed to stop him ; and once ho was gone her fears of 
meeting her husband returned, and the strange faces terrified her. 
They were of all sorts, and were recognisable by marked similarity. 
Miss Leslie had a bright smiling face, with clear blue eyes, and a 
mop of dyed hair peeped from under a prettily-ribboned bonnet, 
and Kate, notwithstanding her trouble, could not help noticing how 
beautifully cut were the plaits of her skirt, from under which an 
arched foot in tightly buttoned leather was constantly advanced. 
Miss Beaumont sported large diamonds in her ears, and she wore a 
somewhat frayed yellow French cloak which, she explained to the 
gills near her, particularly to her pal, Dolly Goddard, was quite 
good enough for travelling. The friendship between theso two no 
one in the company could understand. The knowing ones declared 
that Dolly was Beaumont’s daughter ; others, who professed to be 
more knowing, entertained other views. Dolly was a tiny girl with 
crumpled features, who wore dresses that were re-made From the 
big woman’s cast-off garments. She sang in the chorus, was in re- 
ceipt of a salaiy of fivc-and-twenty shillings a week, and was a 
favourite with everyone. Around her stood a group of girls ; they 
formed a black him* of cotton, alpaca, and dirty cloth. A little on 
the right half a dozen chorus-men talked seriously of the possibility 
of getting another drink before the train came up. Their frayed 
boots ana threadbare frock coats would have caused them to bo 
mistaken for street idlers, but that one or two of their number exhibi- 
ted patent leathers and smart made-up cravats of the latest fashion. 
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Everywhere some contradiction was observed. Dubois’s hat gave 
him the appearance of a bishop, his tight trousers confounded him 
with a groom. Joe Mortimer made up very well, with his set ex- 
pression of face, and his longourls, for the actor whose friends once 
believed he was a genius. But it was Montgomery who had been 
struck the most decidedly with the trade-mark that had been laid 
sometimes lightly, sometimes heavily, upon this bond of travelling 
mummers. Although it was clear that they were separated as much 
by birth as they were by education, as much by fortune as they were 
by talent, it was nevertheless curious to remark how they were 
united by that inexpressible something, that look of unrest, that 
homeless air, which change of place and fortune imprints upon the 
human vagrant. There was the some difference between the 
worthy tradesman walking with his wife at the other end of the 
platform, and these forty- two wanderers, os there is between the 
firm land that the peasant tills and the loose sand that the sea-wind 
blows. Montgomery was a perfect specimen : the very tails of his 
long Newmarket coat seemed as if they would preclude his frail 
body from resting long in any one plaoe, just as the down of the 
dandelion catches the breeze and hurries the floating seed away. 
Ilia face was generally seen in profile, for he had a knack of leaning 
liia head to the left and right as he talked, and a profile in 
Montgomery's case meant a long nose and a side view of a pince-nez. 
lie spoke of finales and the difficulty he experienced when he first 
went into an orchestra of beating two in a bar. Even now when he 
was bilking to Kate, who shrank back trembling at the appearance 
of every fresh face on the platform, he could not divest his conver- 
sation of thoatrical allusions. Around the unfortunate woman a 
circle was forming. Only Miss Leslie, little Dubois, who had of 
course undertaken to put every thing to rights, talked to her ; 
the others stood as near to her as they could, to listen and watch. 
The news that Dick was running away with a married woman, and 
that the husband was expected to appear every minute to stop her, 
had gone about. It had reached even the ears of the chorus-men 
in the refreshment room, and they gulped down their beerand hurried 
back to see the sport Mortimer declared that they were going to 
see Dick for the first time in legitimate drama, and that he 
wouldn't miss it for the world. The joke was repeated through the 
groups, and everyone was convulsed with laughter. Beaumont 
alone spoke unkindly, And she whispered, and in whispers that 
were too audible, that sho couldn’t understand how Dick was 
such a fool, that they didn't want a ahopwoman travelling with 
them. These remarks did not, however, meet with much ap- 
proval, and the fat woman had many indignant glances levelled 
at her. She did not seem to mind: but when Kate, whose 
agony of mind had for some time past been growing intolerable, 
bunt into tears, Beaumont, looking a little ashamed, pressed for- 
ward to see and console. Her efforts were however repulsed, and 
then a very pretty movement of commiseration was visible in the 
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crowd. Miss Leslie pulled out a lace handkerchief which she 
pressed against Kate’s eyes, and in the grey twilight which fell 
through the dirty glass roofing, the weeping woman walked aside 
with her new-found friend. 

Immediately after a growling noise was heard, and the green- 
painted engine, enshrouded in its white steam, puffed into sight, 
and at the same moment, dragging drunken Mr. Hayes along with 
him, Dick was also seen making his way towards them from the re- 
freshment-room. 

Then Kate felt glad, and almost triumphantly she dashed tho 
tears from her eyes. No one now could stop her. Sho was 
going away, and with Dick, to be loved and live happy for ever. 
Beaumont was forgotten, and the fierce longing for change she had 
been so long nourishing now completely mastered her. and, with a 
childlike impetuosity, she rushed up to her lover, ana, leaning on 
his arm, strove to speak. She could not find words for passion. 

44 What 1 b it, dear ? ” he said, bending towards her. 14 What are 
you crying about ? ” 

44 Oh, nothing, Dick. I'm so happy. Oh 1 were we once outside 
this station 1 Where shall I get in ? ” 

Even if her husband did come, and Bhe were taken back, she 
thought that she would like to have been at least inside a railway 
carriage. 

“Get in here. Where's Montgomery 1 Lets have him.” 

44 And, oh ! do ask Miss Leslie ? She has beon so kind to me." 

41 Oh, yes ; she always travels with us,” said Dick, standing at 
the carriage door. 41 Come, get in, Montgomery, and do make haste, 
Dubois.” 

44 But where’s Bret ? ” shouted some one. 

14 1 haven't seen him,” replied several voices. 

4 ‘ Is there any lady missing 7 ” asked Montgomery. 

41 No,” replied Mortimer in the deepest nasal intonation he could 
assume, 44 but I noticed a relation of the chief banker in the town 
in the theatre last night. Perhaps our friend has had his cheque 
stopped.” 

Roars of laughter greeted this sally, the relevance of which no one 
could even faintly guess : and the guard smiled as he said to the 
porter* 

44 That's Mr. Mortimer. Amusing is them theatre gentlemen.” 
Then turning to Dick, “1 must start the train* Your friend 
will be late if he don't come up jolly quick.” 

44 Isn’t it extraordinary that Bret can never be up to time 7 
Every night there's a stage wait for him to come on for the serenade,” 
•aid Dick, withdrawing his head from the window* 

44 Here 'e is, sir," said the guard. 

44 Come on, Bret ; you'll be late," shouted Dick. 

A talL thin man in a velvet coat, urged on by two porters, was 
teen maxing his way, with a speed that was evidently painful, down 
the platform. 
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44 Come in here,” said Dick, opening the door and hauling the 
panting creature into the moving train. 

Out of the dim station thoy passed into the bright air ; but it was 
some time before they got out of the huge ways and embankments 
of brick that impeded on every side the view. There were long 
lines of coal-waggons, and others laden with the produce of Hanley — 
chimney-pots and tiles. These were covered with black tarpaulin, 
and the impression produced was that of a funeral procession march- 
ing through a desert whose colour was red. The collieries steamed 
above their cinder-hills, the factory chimneys belched forth their 
filthy smoke, and looking at the passing vision Kate Btrove to feel 
perfectly glad. For suddenly her joy had been touched by the light, 
sharp wings of that sorrow which is so completely a part of our 
nature, that we are conscious of its presence oven in bidding good- 
bye to things that we hate ; and as Bhe looked out on this world of 
work that she was leaving for ever, she listened at once to the un- 
certain trouble that mounted up through her mind, and to the voices 
of the actors talking of comic songs and dances. 

Then instinctively she put out her hand to find Dick’s, lie was 
sitting beside her, and she felt happy again. At these intimacies none 
but Frank Bret seemed in the least surprised, and the laugh that 
made Kate blush was occasioned by the tenor’s Btupid look of bewil- 
derment. It was the first time he had Been her, and the story of 
her elopement he had not yet heard. His glance went from one to 
the other, vainly demanding an explanation: to increase the hilarity 
Dick said : 

“But, by- the- way, Bret, what made you so lato this morning? 
VVero you down at the bank cashing a cheque ? ” 

41 What are you thinking of ? There are no banks open on Sun- 
day morning,” said Bret, who of course had not the least idea what 
was meant. 

The reply provoked peals of laughter from all save Miss Leslie, 
and all possible changes were rung on the joke until it became as 
nauseous to the rest of the company as to the bewildered tenor, who 
bore the chaff with the dignified stupidity of good looks. 

They wore in a third-class railway carriage. Kate sat next the 
window, with her back to the engine ; Dick was beside her, Miss 
Leslie faced her ; then came Dubois and Bret, with Montgomery at 
the far end. 

The malversation, which had fallen to the ground on the expira- 
tion of tne Sunday clioque joke, had just been resumed. Dubois 
was explaining his method of delivering blank verse, much to Bret’s 
and Montgomery’s amusement Dick sought to attract Miss 
Leslie’s attention, and passing his arm around Kate’s waist to draw 
her closer, the three whispered together. 

44 Now, I want you two to be pals,” he said. “ Lucy is one of my 
oldest friends. I knew her when she was so high, and it was I who 
gave her her first part— wasn't it Lucy t ” 

i( Ycs. Don’t you remember, Dick, the first night I played 
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Florette in the Brigands t Oh ! wasn't 1 in a fright ! And do you 
remember how you puahed me on the stage from the wings ?” 

Leslie had a way of raising her voice as she Bpoke until it ended 
in a laugh and a display of white teeth. Kate thought she had 
nover seen any one look so nice or heard any one Bpcak so sweetly. 
In fact she liked her better off the stage than on. The others Bho 
did not yet recognise. They were still to her figures moving through 
an agitated dream. Leslie was the first to awake to life. 

The tendency of Dick's conversation was to wander ; but after 
having indulged for some time in the ploosuros of retrospection, 
returning to the subject in point, he said : 

“ Well, it’s a bit difficult to explain. But, you boo, this lady, 
Mrs. Ede, was not very happy at home, and having a nice voice — 
you must hear her sing some Anyot — and such an car I She never 
heard the waltz but once, and she can give it note for note. Woli, 
to make a long story short, she thought she’d cut it, and try what 
she could do with us.” 

Covered with confusion, Kate appealed to Dick to say no more. 

“My dear, everybody in the company,” he answered, “knows 
something about it already. Isn't it better thoy should know the 
true story than to have them concocting nonsense ? " 

“ Besides,” said Miss Leslie, “ what can a woman do if she's un- 
happy at home but to leave home ? ” 

The philosophy of this remark was very soothing to Kate’s feel- 
ings, and she murmured : 

“You are all very kind ; but I’m afraid I've been very wicked.” 

“Oh my!” said Miss Leslie, laughing, “you mustn’t talk like 
that, you’ll put us all to the blush.” 

“ 1 wonder how such theories would suit Beaumont’s book ? ” said 
Dick. 

Seeing how little she could understand of the ideas and conversa- 
tion of her present companions, Kate could not help feeling a little 
miserable. She was the tame sparrow, bom and reared in captivity, 
who, finding the door of its cage open, had spread its Any wings ana 
was striving to fly with the swallows. She leaned back, and taking no 
further part in the conversation, listened vaguely to Dick, who ex- 
plained how he and Kate had left Hanley without a stitch of clothes, 
and would have to buy everything in Derby. To be able to talk 
more at his ease he had begged of Bret to move down a bit, and 
allow him to get next to Leslie. 

The tenor, conductor, and second low comedian had spread a rug 
over their knees, and were playing Nap. They shouted, laughed, 
and sang, when they made or anticipated making points, portions of 
their evening music. Kate was left, therefore, to herBclf, and she 
looked out of the window. 

They were passing through the most beautiful parts of Stafford- 
shire, and she saw, for the first time, the places she had so often 
read of in her novels. It seemed to her just like the spot where 
the lady with the oval face used to read Shelley to the hand- 
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some baronet when her husband was away doctoring the country- 
folk. 

The day was full of mist and sun. Along the edges of the woods 
the white vapours heaved, half concealing the forms of the grazing 
kine ; and the light shadows floated on the grass, long and prolonged, 
even as the memories that were now filling the mind of this senti- 
mental workwoman. Her heart beat ; ana, silent with expectation, 
she savoured a joy that was ineffable. It seemed to her that she 
was now on. or almost on, the threshold of a new life — the life ol 
which she had so long dreamed. Her lover was near her, but ah, 
why were they not walking together, Bide by side, in those fail 
grass-grown places, plucking as they went the wet leaves that 
brushed across their way 7 There were birds singing there ; but in 
her imagination the clinking of needles and the rustling of silk 
were mingled with the loud thrilling of the thrushes. Then for- 
getting the landscape, with a sigh she set to thinking of what they 
were saying of her at home. 

Sho knew Mrs. Edo would refuse for a long time to believe ; she 
would liavo the whole town searched, and when it was no longer 
possible to entertain a doubt, Bhe would say that Kate’s name must 
not again be mentioned in her presence. KAte asked herself if it 
would be possible to write and explain. Alas 1 What could she 
Bay ? It was terrible to think that the old woman would for ever 
hate and detest her — her whom she had once loved so dearly. As 
for her husband, Kate felt she did not care quite so much what he 
thought of lior ; nor, indeed, could she quite imagine what the 
attitude of his mind would be. In turn she fancied him swearing, 
and cursing, and sending the police after her ; and then he would 
appoar to ner as a sullen, morose figure, moving about the shop, 
growling occasionally At his mother, and muttering from time to 
time that he was devilish glad that his wife had gone away. 
She would have wished him to regret her ; and when she remem- 
bered the little girls, she felt the tears rise to her eyes. What ex- 
planation would be given to them 7 Would they too learn to hate 
her 7 She thought not ; but still they would have to give over com- 
ing to the shop— there was no one now to teach them sewing. Her 
absence would ohonge everything. Mis. Ede would never be able 
to get on with Miss Hender, and even if she did, neither of them 
knew enough of dressmaking to keep the business going. What 
would happen then 7 she asked herself sorrowfully. They would 
not be rfNe to live upon what they sold in the shop— that was a mere 
nothing. Poor Ralph’s dreams of plate-glass and lamps 1 Where 
were they now ! Mrs. Edo’s thirty pounds a year would barely pay 
the rent. A vision of destruction and broken passed before ner 
mind, and she realised for the first time the immense importance of 
the step she had taken. Not only was her own future hidden in the 
darkest of gulfs, on whose face she could read no sentence, no word, 
no letter, but that of those she had left behind was, through her, 
equally plunged in obscurity. All the miseries she had endured 
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were forgotten ; the thought only of the kindnesses she had received, 
of the quiet, certain life she might have led, in and out from the 
shop to the front kitchen, and up to her workroom. After all, that 
was her own. Now she had nothing but this man's love. Ah 1 if 
she were to lose that ! With an effort she swept the thought from 
her mind and cast upon Dick a look of passionate entreaty. 

He immediately responded, and, leaving Miss Leslie, came and 
sat down by her. The attention was very gratifying, and Kate 
knew she was blushing with pleasure. Trembling with a mingled 
sense of fear for the Future and love of the present, she laid her 
hand upon his, and said, 

44 Oh, Dick 1 tell me that you love me a little bit, and that you 
won’t leave me." 

“ Leave you ! why aren’t we going away together ? ’’ 

Leslie smiled at the lovers ; and moving towards tho card-players, 
she placed her arm round Bret’s shoulders aud examined his hand. 
Then the three men raised their heads. Dubois, with the cynicism 
of the ugly little man who has ever had, both in real and fictitious 
life, to play the part of the disdained lover, giggled, leered, and 
pointed over his shoulder. Montgomery smiled too, but a close 
observer would detect in him the yeomiugB of a young man from 
whose plain face the falling fruit is ever invisibly lifted. Bret 
looked round also, but his look was the indifferent stare of him to 
whom love has come often, and he glanced as idly at the 
picture as a worn-out gourmet would over the menu of a table 
d'hfite dinner. 

A moment after all eyes were again fixed on the game, and, un- 
observed, Dick and Kate talked from their different points of view. 
She was anxious to hear of his unalterable affection, and she sought 
in sentimental phrases to explain how definitely her life was bound 
up in his. He, however, was too deeply interested in thinking of 
how they were going to manage when they got to Derby, to follow 
exactly the thread of her argument. There was a very nice lodging 
where he might take her, but he was puzzled to imagine how he 
would account for their want of luggage to the landlady. Inter- 
rupting her suddenly he said, 

44 1 can give you twenty pounds to fit yourself out. Do you 
think you could manage with that ? ’’ 

44 Manage with twenty pounds ! Of course T could, on half 
that ; you forget I can make my own dresses." 

41 Yes, but that’d take time, and I’d like you to look a bit neat, 
and you forget you have to buy everything ; a trunk alone will cost 
you three pounds." 

41 I'm afraid I’m putting you to a lot of expense, dear." 

44 Not more than you are worth. You don’t know what a 
pleasant time we shall have travel lin’ about ; it is so tiresome 
Dein* always alone. There’s no society in these country towns, but 
I afc&Vt want society now.” 

44 And do you think that you won't get tired of me ? Will you 
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nover care wain for any of these fine ladies ? ” asked Kate, turning 
her large voluptuous brown eyes on to Dick until they drew his lip® 
down to hen. The kiss was delicious, and the fear of being soen 
by the others, who were all wrangling for the deal, rendered it un- 
utterably thrilling. 

In tho tunnels which they passed through the temptation to 
ropeat the experiment was irresistible, but owing to Dubois’s 
attempt to light matches it ended in failure. Dick bumped his 
head severely against tho woodwork of the carriage ; Kate felt she 
hated the little comedian, and before she recovered her temper the 
train began to slacken speed and there were frequent calls from the 
windows of the different compartments for Dick. 

41 Is the railway company going to stand us treat this journey ? ” 
shouted Mortimer. 

44 Yes,” replied Dick, putting his head out, 44 seven the last time 
and seven this ; we should have more than a couple of quid." 

When the train stopped and a voice was heard crying, “All 
tickets here 1 " ho said to Dubois, Bret, and Montgomery, 44 Now 
then, you fellows, cut off ; get Mortimer and a few of the chorus- 
men to join you ; we are seven short." 

As they ran oil' he continued to Miss Leslie, 44 1 hope Hayes won’t 
bungle it ; he’s got the tickets to-day. ” 

44 You shouldn’t have let him take them ; you know he’s always 
more or less drunk, and may answer forty -two.’’ 

44 1 can’t help it if he does ; 1 had something else to look after at 
Hanloy. " 

“ Tickets I ’’ said the guard. 

44 Our acting manager has them ; he’s in the end carriage.” 

“ You know 1 don*t want anything Baid about it ; Hayes and I 
are old pals ; but it’s a damned nuisance to have an acting manager 
who’s always boozed. I have to look after everythin , even to 
making up the returns. But I must liave a look and see how he’s 
gettin’ on with the guard,” said Dick jumping up and putting his 
head out of the window. 

After a moment or two he withdrew it and said hastily, 44 By 
Jove ! there’s a row on. I must go and see what’s up. I net that 
that confounded fool Hayes has gone and done somethin’.” 

In a minute he liad opened the carriage-door and was hurrying 
down the platform. 

44 Oh, what is the matter ? do tell me,” said Kate to Miss Leslie. 
44 1 hopejhe won't get into any trouble.” 

41 It’s nothing at all. We never, you know, take the full number 
of tickets, for it is impossible for the guard to count us aU ; and 
besides, there are some members who always run down the plat- 
form j and in that way we save a good deal of ooin, which is spent 
in drinks all round.” 

Kate felt for the moment like one who had been suddenly struck 
on the head ; and in looking at Miss Leslie she could not oonquer 
an invincible feeling of repulsion which crept over her. Since die 
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had been in the train all her sensibilities had been continually 
shocked. The careless matter-of-fact way with which Leslie had 
put her arm round Bret’s shoulders had forced Kate to recognise 
more vividly than she would otherwise have done the truth of her 
own shame, and made her on more than one occasion withdraw her 
hand from Dick's ; and the levity of the conversation, although 
only half understood, had both confused and frightened her. Hod 
it not been for the absolute presence of her lover, she would have 
often bitterly regretted her flight from home, and now the affair of 
the tickets, coming after a day filled with complex and exhausting 
emotions, conjured up in Kate's imaginative brain visions of thieves 
and bands of thieves. She was beginning to cry when MiBS Leslie 
said, “ You know, dear, there’s no choating in it. The company 
provides us with a carriage, and it is all the same to them if we 
travel five-and-thirty or forty- two.** 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The rest of the journey was accomplished monotonously. When 
Hayes' drunkenness had been commented on, and many anecdotes 
told concerning it, the conversation wandered into a discussion, in 
the course of which mention was made of actors, singers, theatres, 
prices of admission, “ make-ups,” stage management, and music. 
Montgomery treated little Dubois with Bcom when he suggested 
that there never was an opera like Lea Cloches . Leslie and Bret 
were of opinion that it had never been well sung in London ; and 
Dick explained how he would have made all the girls walk in pro- 
cession if he had hod the mounting of the piece in the first instance. 
The principal towns in England were likewise alluded to. Shef- 
field was remarkable for the fact that Beaumont had not been able 
to come on on the first night of the pantomime, owing to the pre- 
sent of a case of “fizz" and an unpleasant letter she had received 
the same evening ; and Mortimer, who was playing a demon, had 
to keep gagging away until they got a chorus-girl on in her plaoe. 
As for Birmingham, why it was difficult not to die with laughing, 
for was it not there that Ashton, Leslie's understudy, had sung the 
tenor’s muBic instead of her own in the first act of the Cloches ; and 
poor so-and-so, who was playing the Grenicheux, how he did look 
when ho heard his B flat go off I 

“ Flat/' murmured Montgomery sorrowfully, “ isn’t the word. I 
assure you it loosened every tooth in my head. I broke my stick 
trying to stop her, but it was no b — good.” 

Then explanations of how the different pieces had been produced 
in Paris were volunteered, and the talents of the different com- 
posers were passionately discussed ; And when Dubois, who Kate 
began to peroeive was the company’s laughing-stock, declared that 
be thoflfcht Offenbach too polkaic, all held their sides and roared. 

Kate, who did not understand the allusions, nor even the drift of 
the conversation, could scarcely help looking bewildered^ or from 
time to time timidly putting her hand out to Dick, as if she was 
afraid he was going to escape from her. She was very glad when 
the train rolled into Derby. 

“ How are you. Bill ?” said Dick, and a ddres si n g a red, pimply 
faced in a round bat. “ Do you think we shall do good busi 
aessf Have you got good places for your posters!” 
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“ Spiffing, 1 ’ answered the man, as he saluted Miss Leslie. “ But 
I couldn’t get you the rooms. They are let ; and, between our- 
selves, You’ll ’ave a difficulty in finding what you want This is 
cattle-show week, you must remember. You’d better come on at 
once with me. 1 know an hotel that isn’t bad, and you can have 
first choice — Beaumont’s old rooms ; but you must come at 
once.” 

Kate was glad to see that Mr. Bill Williams, the agent in advance, 
did not remember her. She, however, recognised him at once as the 
man who had sent Dick to her house. 

“ Cattle-show week ! All the rooms in tho town let ! ” cried 
Miss Leslie, who had overheard part of Mr. Williams’s whisperings. 
“ Oh dear, I do hope that my rooms aren’t let. I hate gqing to an 
hotel. Let me out ; 1 must see about them at once. Here, Frank, 
take hold of this bag.” 

“ There’s no use being in such a hurry ; if the rooms are let they 
are let. What’s the name of the hotel you were speaking of, 
Williams ? ” 

“ I forget the name, but if you don’t find lodgings, I’ll leave you 
the address at the theatre,” said the agent in advance, winking at 
Dick. 

4 4 You’re too damned clever, Williams ; you'll bo making some- 
body’s fortune one of these days. ” 

Kate had some difficulty in keeping close to Dick, for the 
moment he stepped out on the platform he was surrounded. The 
baggage-man had a quantity of questions to ask him, and Hayes was 
desirous of re-explaining how the ticket-collector had happened to 
misunderstand him. Pulling his long whiskers, the acting-manager 
walked about murmuring, “ Stupid fool 1 stupid darned fool 1 ” 
There were, besides, some twenty young women struggling to get a 
word with the popular fat man. With their little hands laid on his 
arms they talked pleadingly. 

44 Yes, dear; that’s it,” he answered kindly ; 44 I’ll see to that to- 
morrow. Ill try not to put you in Miss Crawford’s dressing- room, 
since you don’t agree.” 

44 And, Mr. Lennox, you will see that I’m not shoved into the 
back row by Miss Dacre, won’t you ? ” 

44 Yes, dear ; yes, dear ; I’ll see to that too ; but I must be off 
now ; and you’d better see after lodgings, I hear that they are very 
scarce. If you aren’t able to get any come up to the Hen and 
Chickens, I hear they have rooms to let there,” said Dick, whose 
good-nature forced him to help every lame dog over every stile. 

44 Poor little girls 1 ” he murmured to Williams as they got into 
a cab, 44 they omy have twenty-five bob a week ; one can’t see them 
robbed by landladies who can let their rooms three times over.” 

44 Just as you like,” said Williams, 44 but you’ll have the hotel full 
of them.” 

Kate longed at that moment to lean her face against Dick’s and 
kiss him. Love and gratitude struggled for mastery in her heart, 
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for the now knew that she could trust him, that he would not desert 
her and leave her to die of want in the street. 

As they drove through the town Dick called attention to the ani- 
mated appearance of the crowds, inferring thereby an excellent 
week. Williams explained the advantages of the comers he had 
chosen, and he pointed to his posters with the air of a painter walk- 
ing through a gallery with visitors. 

At last the cab stopped at the hotel, or rather before the arch- 
way of a stone passage some four or five yards wide. 

14 There’s no hotel here 1 ” 

“ Oh, yes, thore is, and a vory nice hotel, too ; the entrance is a 
little way up the passage.” 

It was an old -fashioned place— probably it had been a fashionable 
resort for sporting squires of the beginning of the century. The 
hall was wainscotted in yellow painted wood ; on the right-hand 
sido there was a large brown press, with glass doors, surmounted 
by a pair of buffalo horns ; on the opposite wall hung a barometer ; 
and the wide, slowly sloping staircase, with its low thick banisters, 
ascended in front of the street door. The apartments were, how- 
ever, not furnished with archaeological correctness. A wallpaper of 
an antique design contrasted with a modem tablecloth, and the 
sombre red curtains were ill suited to the plate-glass which had re- 
placed the narrow windows of old time. Dick aid not like the dust 
nor the tarnish, but there being no other bed and sitting-room 
available, a bargain was soon struck, and the proprietor, after hop- 
ing that his guests would be comfortable, informed them that the 
rule of his house was that the street door was barred and looked at 
eleven o'clock, and would be re-opened for no one. lie was a quiet 
man who kept an orderly house, and if people could not manage to 
bo m before midnight he did not care for their custom. Dick, 
after having grumbled a bit, remembered that the pubs closed at 
eleven, and as he did not know any one in the town there would be 
no temptation to stay out Williams, who had on convenient 
occasions been attentively examining Kate, said that he was going 
down to tho theatre, and asked if he should have the luggage sent 
up. This was decidedly an inconvenient question, and as an ex- 
planation was impossible before the hotel-keeper, Dick was obliged 
to wish Kate good-bye for the present, and accompany Williams 
down to the theatre. 

When she found herself alone, she took off her bonnet mechani- 
cally, threw it on the table, and sat down in an armchair by the 
window. Without an effort her thoughts reverted to those at 
home. Whatever doubt there might have been at first, they now 
knew that she had left them— and for ever. The last three words 
cost her a sigh, but she was forced to admit them. Uncertainty 
there could be none now in Ralph's and his mother’s mind but that 
she had gone off with Mr. Lennox. Tea, she had eloped ; there 
could be no question about the fact. She had done what die had so 
often read of in novels, but somehow it did not seem at all the 
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same thing. This was a startling discovery to make, and Kate tried 
to think how in her case the ideal did not correspond with the 
reality. ’V isions of slim lords, and clinging Lady Clares, And words 
of unalterable affection, whispered whilst postillions cracked their 
whips in sonorous mountain-passes, filled her mind ; but around 
her she only saw a damp, faded room, with stiff mahogany furni- 
ture, and she heard only the noisy voices of chorus-girls squabbling 
iu the passages. The world is for ever out of tune with our desires, 
and although her present surroundings were by many times hand- 
Bomor than those she had left, the sum of inward and outward con- 
tradictions remained as evenly balanced as ever. The hazy dream 
she had dreamed of love and elopement had not been accomplished, 
and the brutality of every proof of this wounded her sensibilities. 

But of the secret of her disappointment she was nearly uncon- 
scious ; and rousing herself from the torpor into which she had 
fallen, Bhe hoped Dick would not stop long away. It was so tiresome 
waiting. Soon, however, Miss Leslie came running upstairs. 

“ Dinner has been ordered for five o’clock, and we have mode up 
a party of four — you, Dick, myself, and Frank.’’ 

4 ‘ And what time is it now ? ” 

“ About four. Don’t you think you’ll be able to hold out till 
then ? ” 

“ Oh, dear me, yes ; I’m not vexy hungiy.” 

“ And anything you want for to-night I’ll lend you.” 

“ Thanks, it is awfully kind of you. Would you like to come 
out for a walk— this room is bo dismal.” 

11 Certainly.” 

Kate wondered why Miss Leslie was so kind to her, and a little 
pang of jealousy entered her heart when she thought that it might 
be for Dick’s sake. Annoyed by this idea, she watched them during 
dinner, and was delighted to see that Mr. Frank Bret occupied the 
prima donna’s entire attention. She spoke, it is true, very fami- 
liarly with Dick, but for the matter of that so did every one in the 
company. Even the chorus-girls ventured occasionally to address 
him by bis Christian name. Continually he was plied with all sorts 
and kind* of questions concerning matters theatrical. Montgomery 
wanted to know how long it would take, dating from the first re- 
hearsal, to produce a three-act opera. Beaumont could not re- 
member if a certain burlesque actress had made the acquaintance of 
her 44 mug ” in ’80 or ’81. Leslie and Bret, casting languishing 
glances at each other, discussed eagerly the production of the voice 
m singing. 

Soon after dinner the party dispersed. Some of the men went 
off to the pubs, some of the ladies thought they would go round 
and see how the other members of the company were getting on. 
Dick and Kate went out to walk. As they passed along the streets 
they deplored that it was Sunday, and that they would not be able 
to supply themselves with even a brush and comb until the next 
morning. They would have fo buy everything. Stopping under a 
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lamp-post ho gave her five-and-twenty pounds and told her to pal 
with Leslie, that she was the best ot tne lot It seemed to her 
quite a little fortune, and as Dick had to go to London next morn- 
ing, she sent up word to Miss Leslie to ask if she would come shop- 
ping with her. The idea of losing her lover so soon frightened her, 
and had it not been for the distraction that the buying of clothes 
afforded her the week she Bpent in Derby would have been intoler- 
able. Shedidnot know what she would have done. Lesliewaa,itistrue, 
full of laughter and good-nature. She often came to sit with Kate, 
and on more than one occasion went out to walk with her. But 
there were long hours which she was forced to pass alone in the 
gloom ofj the hotel sitting-room, and as she sat making lieroelf a 
strong travelling drass, oppressed and trembling with thoughts, she 
was often forced to lay down her work. Nothing, she was forced 
to admit, had turned out as she had expected. Even her own 
power of loving appeared feeble in comparison to the wealth of af- 
fection she had imagined herself lavishing upon him. Something 
seemed to separate them ; even when Bhe lay back And he held her 
in liis arms, she was not as near to him os she hod dreamed of being. 
For in an inexplicable and irritating way the past was mixed up 
with and dominated the present. Try as she would she found it 
impossible to wipe out of her mind the house in Hanley. It rose 
before her, a dark background with touches of clear colour, vivid 
as a picture by Teniers. She saw the little girls working by the 
luminous window with the muslin curtains and the hanging pot of 
groonstuff. Slio saw the stiff-backed woman moving about with 
plates and dishes in her hands, and the invalid wheezing on the 
little rod calico sofa. In a word, the past was a tangible reality, 
the present to her was still as vague as a dream. She could not, do 
what sho would, realise the fact that she had left for ever her quiet 
home in the Potteries, and was travelling about the country with a 
company of strolling actors. Since she was a child every hour had 
pointed to an accustomed duty ; her life had gone round with the 
methodical monotony of a clock. But suddenly the instrument had 
been allowed to run down ; now the divisions of the day, which she 
had always considered immutable as the rising and setting of the 
sun, remained unmarked. She got up when she pleased; even 
dined when she liked. This relaxation of discipline prolonged time 
to an almost infinite extent, and in her unoccupied brain every 
thought grew distorted, and during the three horrible days that her 
lover remained away she experienced sensations of trembling and 
giddiness. The spider that had spun itself from the ceiling did 
not seem suspended in life by a leu visible thread than herself. 
Supposing Dick were never to return. The thought was appalling, 
ana on more than one occasion she fell down on her knees to piay 
to be preserved from such terrible misfortune. 

But her hours of solitude were not the worst she had to bear. 
Impelled by curiosity to hear all the details of the elopement, and 
urged by an ever-present desire to say unpleasant things, Miss 
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Beaumont paid Kate many visits. Sitting with her thick legs 
crossed, she insinuated all vie dared. A direct statement she did 
not venture upon, but by the aid of a smile and an indirect allusion 
it was easy to suggest that love in an actor’s heart is brief. As long 
aa Miss Beaumont was present Kate repressed her feelings, but 
when she found herself alone tears flowed down her cheeks, and 
sobs echoed through the dusty sitting-room. 

It was in one of these trances of emotion that Dick found her 
when he returned. But she was easily consoled, and that night die 
accompanied him to the theatre. The piece played waB Les Cloches 
de Comevillc, and, rocked to rest, she listened for three hours to 
the melody of the music. Miss Beaumont as Germaine disappointed 
her, and she could not understand how it was that the Marquis was 
not in lore with Serpolette. But the reality that most grossly 
contradicted her idea was that Dick should be playing the part of 
the Bailie ; and when she saw her hero fall down m the middle of 
the stage and heard everybody laugh at him, she felt both ashamed 
and insulted. Tho romantic character of her mind assertod itself, 
and, against her will, forced her to admire and invest with her 
sympathies the purple-cloaked Marquis. Then her thoughts turned 
to considering if she would be able to act as did any one of the 
ladies on the stage. It did not seem to her very difficult. Had 
not Dick told her that, with a little teaching, she would be able to 
sing aa well as Beaumont ? The Bad expression that her face wort 
disappeared, and she grew impatient for the piece to finish so that 
she might speak to Dick about taking lessons. They were now in 
the third act, and the moment the curtain was rung down she 
hurried away, asking as she went the way to the stage-door. Jt 
was by no means easy to find. She lost herself once or twice in the 
back streets, and when she did apply at the right place, the hall- 
keeper for a long time refused her admittance. 

“Do you belong to the company 1 ’’ 

After a moment’s hesitation Kate replied that she did not; but 
that moment's hesitation was sufficient for the porter, and he at 
once said, “Pass on, you’ll find Mr. Lennox on the stage." 

Timidly she walked up a narrow passage filled with men talking 
at the top of their voices, and from thence made her way into the 
wings. There she was told that Mr. Lennox was up in his room, 
but would be down shortly. 

For a moment Kate could not realise where she was, so different 
was the stage now to what it had been whenever she had seen it 
before. The present aspect was an entirely new one. 

It was now dark like a cellar, and, in the flaring light that 
spirted from an iron gas-pipe, the stage-carpenter carried rocking 
pieces of scenery to and fro. The auditorium was a round blank 
overclouded in a deep twilight, through which Kate saw the long 
form of a grey cat moving slowly round the edge of the upper 
boxes. 

Getting into a oomer so as to be out of the way of the people 
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who were walking up and down the stage, and maturing her plana 
for tho cultivation of her voice, she waited patiently for her lover 
to finish dressing. This he took some time to do, ana when he did at 
length come downstairs, he was of course surrounded ; everybody as 
usual wanted to apeak to him, but, gallantly offering her his arm, 
and bending his head, he asked, in a whisper, how she liked the 
piece, and insisted on hearing what she thought of this and that 
part before he replied to any one of the crowd of friends who in 
turn strove to attract his attention. This was very flattering, but 
she was nevertheless obliged to relinquish her pbui of explaining to 
him there and then her desire of learning singing. He could not 
keep his mind fixed on what she was saying. Mortimer was telling 
a story at which everybody was screaming, and just at her elbow 
Dubois and Montgomery were engaged in a violent argument re* 
garding the use of consecutive fifths. But besides these distractions 
there was a tall thin man who kept nudging away the whole while at 
Dick’s elbow, begging of him to come over to his place, and saying that 
he would give him as good a glass of wliisky as he nad ever tasted. 
Who this stranger was nobody lcnew. Dick Baid ho had forgotten 
who the man was, but that he thought he had met him somewhero 
up in the North. But the mention of liquor rendered Mortimer 
and Hayes indifferent to the date of the introduction, and they 
besought of Dick to come and make a night of it. 

44 I have been about, gentlemen : 1 have been in America and 1 
have been in France, and 1 lead a bachelor life. My house is across 
the way, and if you 11 do me the honour to come in and have a glass 
with me, all I can say is that I shall be very glad. If there is one 
thing I do enjoy, it is the conversation of intellectual men, and 
after the performance of to*night I don’t see how I can do better 
than to come to you for ifc. M 

This speech produced a visible effect among the group. Mor- 
timer, who could not think of anything suitable to say, pretended 
not to have heard. Dubois settled himself straight, and seemed 
in doubt whether, to prove his intelligence, he had not better 
produce his lowest note ; Beaumont eyed the stranger sharply, 
and mentally oaloulated if he were worth a substantial part of her 
hotel bill 

44 But,” he continued gallantly, 44 if I said lust now that I was a 
bachelor, it is, 1 assure you, not because I dislike the sex. My soli- 
tary state is my misfortune, not my fault, and if these ladies will 
accompany you, gentlemen, need I say that I shall be charmed?* 

A murmur of satisfaction greeted these words. The invitation 
was accepted forthwith, and the whole party followed the tall thin 
man to his house. It was a small affair, with a porch and green 
blinds, such as might be rented by a well-to-do commercial traveller. 
The furniture was mahogany and leather, and when the sideboard 
was opened, the acrid odour of tea, and the sickly smells of stale 
bread and rank butter were diffused through the room ; but these 
were quickly dominated by the fumes of the malt. A bottle of pore 
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was decanted for the ladies. Certainly the host did his beBt for his 
company. He helped the dirty maid to fetoh the glasses, and he 
insisted on a piece of cold beef being brought up from the kitchen. 
Then everyone made themselves comfortable. Hayes drank his 
whisky in silence. Mortimer, as far as he could, monopolised the 
conversation, and bored everybody by talking of the regeneration of 
the stage. Montgomery, with his legs over the arm of an oasychair, 
tried to get in a word concerning the refrain of a comic song he had 
just finished scoring. 

During this part of the evening the ladies looked tired, but 
they showed signs of coming interest when a reference was made 
to the morality of the leading English actresses. The tall thin 
man listened with an expression of anxious interest on his face. 
He seemed to think that it was of the most vital importanoe 
that he should not lose the thread of Dubois’ argument The 
little man, with his bishop's hat tilted over the back of his head, 
propounded the most strange opinions, until at last, as if to clinch 
all he had said previously, ho stated emphatically that ho did not be- 
lieve in the virtue of any woman in the world. This brought them 
all to their feet Dubois was declared to have insulted the profes- 
sion. Dick agreed it was damned bad form, and Montgomery, who 
had a sister-in-law starring in Scotland, turned purple, and refused 
to be appeased until he was asked to accompany Bret and Leslie in 
a duet The thin man (as everybody now called him) said he had 
never been so much touched in his life, a statement which Beau- 
mont did her best to justify by going to the piano and singing throe 
songs one after another. The third was the signal for departure. 
Montgomery declared that it was quite enough to have to listen to 
Beaumont during business hours, and soon after it was discovered 
that Hayes had fallen asleep. 80, bidding the kindest of farewells 
to their host, whom they hoped they would see the following even- 
ing at the theatre, and upholding drunken Mr. Hayes between the 
lot of them, they stumbled into die street. 

It was very hard to get him along. Every ten or «a dozen yards 
he would insist on stopping in the middle of the roadway to argue 
the value and the sincerity of the friendship his comrades bore for 
him. Mortimer declared that ho would stand in a puddle all night 
if by so doing he might hope to prove to him the depth of his trust- 
ing heart. Dubois said that to sit with him in the cold September 
moonlight, and talk of the dear days of the past, would be bliss. 
Striving to understand, Hayes pulled his long whiskers, and stared 
at them blankly. But the monotony of this sort of joking soon bo- 
gan to be felt, and the ladies proposed they should walk on in front, 
and leave the gentlemen to get their friend home as best they could. 
It was then that Dick remembered that the hotel-keeper had told 
him that he phut his doors at eleven o’clock, and would open them 
again for nobody before morning. 

“ What are we to do ? ” asked Leslie. “ It is very cold.” 

“WeTl ring him up,” answered Dubois. 
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“ But if he doesn’t answer,” suggested Bret. 

“ [’ll jolly soon make him answer,” said Dick. “Now then, 
Hayos, wake up. old man, and push along.” 

4 4 Pou — sh — al— ong 1 How can — you— talk to me like that ? Yer 
— yer — shunting me — me — for one of those other fellows. ** 

4 4 Well talk about that in the morning, old man. Now, Mortimer, 
you get hold of his other arm, and let’s run him along.” 

Mr. Hayes struggled, declaring the while he would no longer be- 
liove in the world’s friendship ; but everybody being now in earnest, 
and Montgomery pushing from behind, the last hundred yards were 
soon got over, and the drunken burden deposited safely against 
the wall of the passage. 

The sky was quite clear overhead, and at the end of the lateral 
lines of the houses the moon jutted from behind a row of chim- 
ney-pots. A stream of light floated over the flagstones, but the 
buttress under which Hayes was lying threw a long shadow. 
Going to the bell, Dick gave it a pull, and the whole party listened 
to the distant tinkling. Then, after a minute or two of suspense, 
Mortimer said : 

41 That won’t do, Dick ; ring again. We shall be here all night” 

Clatter, clatter, clatter, went the bell, and a husky voioe, issuing 
from the dark shadow of the buttress, said : 

44 T rang for another whisky, waiter, that's all.” 

The effect was most comical and unexpected, and the whole 
party roared with laughter. Nothing was seen of the drunkard 
but his feet, with a bit of white stomcing gleaming fiercely in the 
moonlight. 

Then the bell was rung again And again, and whilst one was pull- 
ing at the wire, another was hammering away with the knocker. 
The noise was deafening, but no answer could be obtained, and the 
Actors consulted in silence. Some suggested one thing, some an- 
other. Leslie and Bret proposed that they should seek admittance 
at another hotel ; Dubois, that they should beg hospitality of the 
other membors of the company ; Montgomery, that they should go 
back to the theatre. Eventually, Dick’s and Mortimer’splan was 
doclared to be the best ; it was to beat in the door. The hotel- 
keeper had no right to lock them out, and they had a perfect right 
to break into his house. The law on the subject interested them pro- 
foundly, and as they searched for a piece of wood to serve as a ram, the 
ohanceejfhoy ran of “doinga week” were anxiously debated. How- 
ever, no piece of wood of sufficient size could be found, much to the 
relief of the ladies and Dubois, who strongly advised Dick to renounce 
this door-smashing experiment* 

41 Oh, Dick 1 pray don’t," whispered Kate. 44 What does it mat- 
ter ; it will be daylight in a few hours." 

44 That’s all very well, but I tell you he has no right to lock us 
out ; he’s a licensed hotel-keeper. Are you game, Mortimer f We 
can burst the door in with our shoulders.” 

44 Game! 19 said Mortimer, in a nasal note that echoed down 
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the courtyard, “ partridges are in season in September. Here 
goes, 11 ana taking a run he jumped with hia full weight ag&inat the 
door. 

“ Out of the way/ 1 cried Dick, breaking away from Kate, and 
hurling hia huge frame a little closer to the lock than the comedian 
had done. 

The excitement being now at boiling pitch, the work was begun 
in real earnest, and as they darted in regular succession out of 
the shadow of the buttress across the dear stream of moonlight 
flowing down the flagstones, they appeared like a procession of 
figures thrown on a cloth by a magic-lantern. Mr. Hayes' whito 
stocking served for a line, and bump, bump, they went against 
the door. Each effort was watched with different degrees of interest 
by the ladies. When little Dubois toddled forward, and sprang 
with what little impetus his short legs could give him, it was difficult 
not to laugh, and when Montgomery’s reedlike shanks were seen 
passing, Kate clung to Miss Leslie in fear that he would crush his 
frail body against the door, but when it came to the turn of any of 
the big ones, the excitement grew intense. Mortimer and Bret were 
watched eagerly, but most faith was placed in Diok, not only for his 
greater weight, fcut for his superior and more plucky way of jump- 
ing. Springing from the very middlo of the passage he went, his 
head back and his shoulder forward, like a thunderbolt against the 
door. It seemed wonderful that he did not bring down the wall as 
well as the woodwork. The spirit of competition was very great, 
and a round of applause rewarded each effort. Mr. Hayes, who 
fancied himself in Ded, and that the waiter was calling him at some 
unearthly hour in the morning, shouted occasionally the most fear- 
ful of curses from his dark comer. The noise was terrific, and 
the clapping of hands, shrieks of laughter, and cries of encourage- 
ment, reverberated through the echoing passage and the silent 
moonlight 

At last Dick's turn came again, and enraged by past failures ho, 
putting forth his whole strength, jumped from the %hite stocking 
with his full weight against the door. It gave way with a crash, 
and he was precipitated into the hall 

At that moment the proprietor appeared owning down stairs. He 
held a candle in his hand, and he looked over the banisters to see 
what had happened. But everybody made a rush, and picking up 
Dick, who was not in the least hurt, they struck matches on the wall 
and groped their way up to their rooms, heedless of the denuncia- 
tions of the enraged proprietor. He declared that he was going to 
thepolice-station — that ne would take an action against thorn. 

The poor man was in his dressing-gown, and by the light of his 
flickering candle he surveyed his dtsmantled threshold. It was 
dear that he would have to fasten the place up somehow, and he 
looked about for the means of doing so, until he at last caught sight 
of Mr. Hayes’ white stocking. As he did so a wicked light gleamed 
in his eye, and after a few efforts to awake the drunkard he walked 
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to the gateway and looked up and down the street to see if a police- 
man were in sight. In real truth he was doubtful as to his rights 
to lock visitors out of their hotel, and did not feel disposed to dis- 
cuss the question before a magistrate. But wliat could be said 
against him for requesting the removal of a drunken man ! He did 
not know who he was, nor was he bound to find out So argued 
the proprietor of the Hen and Chickens, and Mr. Haves, still pro- 
testing he did not want to be called before ten, was dragged off to 
the station. 

Next morning the hotel-keeper denied knowing anything what- 
ever about the matter. Ho had called, it is true, the policeman^ 
attention to the fact that there was a man asleep under the archway, 
but he did not know that the man was Mr. Hayes. This statement 
wus of course not believed, and vowing that they would never again 
go within a mile of his shop, the whole company went to see poor 
Hayes pulled out before the beak. It was a forty-shilling affair or 
the option of a week, and in compensation Dick invited last night’s 
party to dinner at a restaurant. They weren’t going toput their 
money into the pockot of that cad of a hotel-keeper. Hayes was 
the hero of the hour, and he made everybody roar with laughter at 
the way in which he related his experiences. But after a time 
Dick, who had always an eye to business, drew his chair up to Mor- 
timer's, and begged of him to try and think of some allusions to the 
adventures which oould be worked into the piece. The question 
was a serious one, and until it. was time to go to the theatre the art 
of gagging was warmly argued. Dubois hem the most liberal views. 
Ho said that after a certain number of nights the author's words 
should be totally disregarded in favour of topical remarks. Bret, 
who was slow of wit, maintained that the dignity of a piece could 
only be maintained by sticking to the text, and cited examples to 
support his opinion. It was, however, finally agreed that Mortimer 
should say, whenever he came on the stage, 44 Derby isn't a safe 
place to get drunk in," and that Dubois should reply, 14 Bather 
not" 

Owing to these little emendations, the piece went with a scream, 
the receipts were over a hundred, and Morton and Cox’s Operatio 
Company, having done a very satisfactory week's business, assem- 
bled at the station on Sunday morning bound for Blackpool. 

Kate and Dick got into a compartment with the same people as 
before, plus a chorus-girl, who, in the hopes of being allowed to say 
on the Mtranoe of the duke, 44 Oh, what a jolly fellow he is I " was 
making up to Montgomery. Mortimer shouted unintelligible jokes 
to Hayes, who always went with the pipe-smokers ; Dick spoke 
about the possibility of producing some new piece at Liverpool, and 
the planks of the carriage trembled with criticism and suggestions. 
Everybody seemed to be in high spirits but Kate. The events of 
the last few days hid completely bewildered her, and with dizzy 
and confused thoughts she was carried forward helpless and inert 
like a leaf in a storm. She could not realise the sctuality of the 
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life eround her ; the people she saw might be phantoms, so impos- 
sible did she find it to force upon herself a consciousness of their 
existence. Tilings flew past her so rapidly that they did not pro- 
duce upon her any of the sensations of living with which she was 
acquainted. The effect was painful, and it was heavy and obtuse, 
even as a nightmare. She was weary of the shouting and bawling 
of the actors, of their conversations which she did not understand, 
and of the whirling centre of eternal hurry in which they lived. 
It made her Bick to watch them. Dubois, Mortimer, Bret, and the 
chorus-girl were playing Nap. Dick, Leslie, and Montgomery were 
sin^ng tunes or fragments of tunes to each other, and talking about 

Then suddenly the conversation changed, and loud grew the 
lamentations that no money could be saved this trip in the taking 
of the tickets. Hayes’ stupidity was roundly abused, and Dick was 
closely questioned as to when, in his opinion, it would be safe to 
try on again their little plant. Instead of answering he leant back, 
and gradually a pleasant smile began to trickle over nis broad face. 
He was evidently maturing some plan. 11 What is it, Dick t Do 
say like a good fellow,” was repeated many times, but lie refused 
to give any reply farther than that he was going to see what could 
be done. This aroused the curiosity of the company, and it grew 
to burning pitch when the train drew up at a station and Dick began 
a conversation with the guard concerning the length of time they 
would have at Preston, and where they would find the train tliat 
was to take them on to Blackpool. 

“You’ll have a quarter of an hour’s wait at Preston. You’ll 
arrive there at 4.20, at 35 past you’ll find the train for Blackpool 
drawn up on the right-liana side of the station/ 

“ Thanks very much,” replied Dick as he tipped the guard, and 
then turning his head towards his friends, he whisperea, “’Tis as 
right as a tnvet ; I shall be back in a minute.” 

44 Where’s he off to ? ” asked everybody. 

44 He's just gone into the telegraph office, 9 ’ said Montgomery who 
was stationed at the window. 

A moment after Dick was seen running up the platform. His fat 
shoulders waggled, and his big hat gave him the appearance of an 
American. As he passed each compartment of their carriage he 
whispered something in at the window. 

44 What can he be saying ? What can he be arranging ? ” asked 
Miss Leslie. 

44 1 don't care how he arranges it as long as I get a drink on the 
cheap at Preston,” said Mortimer. 

41 That’s the main point,” replied Dubois. 

4 Well, Dick, what is it ? ” exclaimed everybody, as the big man 
sat down beside Kate. 

44 The moment the train arrives at Preston we must all make a 
rash for the refreshment-rooms and ask for Mr. Simpson’s lunch. 

44 Who’s Mr. Simpson ? What lunch ? Oh, do tell us 1 What a 
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mysterious fellow you are/' were the exolamations reiterated all the 
way along the route. But the only answer they received was, 
“ Now what does it matter who Mr. Simpson is ? I tell you he's 
going to stand us treat at Preston ; isn't that enough for you ? " 
Even Kate could get nothing more from her lover. He talked to 
her about Blackpool, of what a nice place it was, and of how she 
would etiioy the sea. To have him so devoted to her was delight- 
ful, and she wished they would leave off bothering him about Mr. 
Simpson, and was glad when they arrived at Preston, if only that 
the inoessant questioning might cease. 

“ Come on, now," said Dick, “ eat and drink all you can, and for 
the life of you don't ask who Mr. Simpson iB, but only for his 
lunch." 

This order was at once acted on, and actors, actresses, chorus- 
girls and men, conductor, prompter, manager, and baggage-man 
rushed like a school towards the glass doors of the refreahment- 
roora. There they found a handsome collation laid out for forty 
people. 

Where's Mr. Simpson's lunch?" shouted Dick. 

“ Here, sir, here ; all is ready," replied two obliging waiters. 

“ Where's Mr. Simpson's lunch ? " echoed Dubois and Mont- 


gomery. 

44 This way, sir ; what will you take, sir ? Cold beef, chicken and 
ham, or a little Boup ?” asked half-a-dozen waiters. 

The ladies were at first shy of helping themselves and hung back 
a little, but Dick drove them on, and, the first step taken, they ate 
ravonously of everything. But Kate, refusing all offers of chicken, 
ham, and cold beef, dung to Dick timidly. 

“ But is this paid for ? " she whispered to him. 

“Of oourse it is. 'Tis Mr. Simpson’s lunch. Take care of what 
you are sayin'. Tuck into this plate of chicken ; will you have a bit 
of tongue with it f " 

Not having the courage to refuse, Kate complied in silence, and 
Dick crammed her pockets with cakes. But soon the waiters began 
to wonder at the absence of Mr. Simpson, and had already com- 
menced their innuirios. 

Approaching Mortimer, the head waiter asked that gentleman if 
Mr. Simpson was in the room. 

4t He’s just slipped round to the bookstall to get a Sunday paper. 
He'll be back in a minute, and if you’ll get me another bit of chicken 
in the xffoantimo I shall feel obliged." 

In five minutes more the table was deared, and everybody made 
a movement to retire, and it was then that the refresnmen t-room 
people exhibited a frantic interest in the person of Mr. Simpson. 
One waiter begged of Dick to describe the gentleman to him, another 
besought of Dubois to say at what end of the table Mr. Simpson had 
had his lunoh. In turn they appealed to the ladies and to the gen- 
tlemen, but were always met with the same answers. “ Just saw 
him a minute ago, going up the station ; if you run after him you’re 
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sure to catch him.' 1 “ Mr. Simpson ? why he was here a minute 
ago ; I think he was speaking about sending a telegram ; perhaps 
he's up in the office,” Ac., Ac. The bell then rang, and, like a herd 
in motion, the whole company crowded to the train. The guard 
shouted, the panic-stricken waiters tumbled over the luggage, and 
running from carriage to carriage, begged to be informed as to Mr 
Simpson's whereabouts. 

“He’s in the end carriage, I tell you, bock there, just at the other 
end of the train.*' 

The seedy black coats wore then seen hurrying down the flags, 
but only to return in a minute, breathless, for further information. 
But this could not last for ever, and the guard blew his whistle, the 
actors began gagging. And, oh 1 the singing, the whistling, the 
cheers of the mummers as the train rolled away into the country, 
now all agleam with the sunset ! Tattoos were beaten with sticks 
against the woodwork of each compartment Dick, with his body 
half out of the window, and his curls blowing in the wind, yelled at 
Hayes. Montgomery disputed with Dubois for possession of the 
other window, and three chorus-girls giggled and munched Btolen 
cakes, and tried to get into conversation with Kate. But a shame 
darker than any she had yet known lay heavily upon hor. Love 
had compensated her for virtue ; but what could make amends to 
her for her loss of honesty ? She could break a moral law with lesa 
suffering than might be expected from her bringing up, but the 
sentiment the most characteristic, and naturally so, of tiie middle 
classes, is a respect for the property of others ; and she had eaten 
of stolen bread. Oppressed and sickened by this idea, she shrank 
back in her corner, and filled with a sordid loathing of hcreelf, she 
longed, as she might to trample on a disgustful thing, to tear this 
vile page from her memory. When Dick sat down by her she 
moved instinctively away from him, for even he for the moment, 
like all else she could feel and see, was horrifying and revolting. 

At Blackpool, Mr. Williams's pimply face was the first thing that 
greeted them. There was the usual crowd of landladies who pre- 
sented their cards and extolled the comfort and cleanliness of their 
rooms. One of these women was introduced, and specially recom- 
mended by Mr. Williams. He declared that her place was a little 
paradise, and an hour later, still plunged in black regret, Kate aat 
sipping her tea in a rose-coloured room. 
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CHAPTER XllL 

That night in bed KAte criod hysterically, and Dick did not succeed 
in comforting her until he promised to send a cheque and settle with 
the refreshment- room people at once. This made her feel happier, 
and in a few days, with the facility of a person of weak nature, she 
bogan to full into the ways, and apparently to habituate herself to 
the manners and morals, of her new life. And for the time being 
she was conscious of no special pangs of conscience, of nothing 
beyond the mechanicul conviction that she was a very wicked woman, 
and deserved to be punished. When Sunday came round (they 
were staying for a fortnight at Blackpool) she went to church, but 
the words of God inspired her with only a sense of voluptuous 
sorrow, which was intensified by the knowledge that for her no 
repentance was possible. The very idea terrified her, and as if to 
hide heraelf from it she wrapped herself more determinedly than 
ever in the sullen and sensual enjoyment of the time. 

The morning hours were especially delightful. Immediately on 
getting out of bed she went into the sitting-room to see after Dick's 
breakfast it was laid out on a round table, the one white tint in 
the roso twilight of the half-drawn blinds. Mosses of Virginia 
creeper, now weary of the summer and ready to fall with the first 
October winds, grew into the room, and the two armchairs drawn up 
by the quietly burning fire seemed, like all the rest, to inspire indo- 
lenoe. Kate lingered Bottling and dusting little rickety ornaments, 
tempted at once by the freshness of her dressing-gown and the 
soothing warmth of the room. It penetrated her with sensations of 
happiness too acute to be durable, and as they mounted to her head 
in a sort of effervescent reverie, she would walk forwards to the 
folding doors to talk to Diok of — it did not matter what — it was for 
the mere sound of his voice that she came ; and, in default of any- 
thing Bbtter to say, she would upbraid him for his laziness. The 
room, full of the intimacy of their life, enchanted her, and half in 
shame, half in delight, she would affect to arrange the pillows while 
he buttoned his collar. When this was aeoomplished she led him 
triumphantly to the breakfast table, and with one arm resting 
on his knees, watched the white shapes of the eggs seen through 
the bubbling water. This was the, great business of the morning. 
He would pay twopence a piece to have fresh eggs, and was most 
particular that they should be boiled for three minutes and not one 
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second more. The landlady brought up the beefsteak and the hot 
milk for the coffee, and if any friend came in orders were sent down 
instantly for more food. Such extravagance could not fail to astonish 
Kate, accustomed as she had been from her earliest years to a strict 
and austere mode of life. Frequently she beggod of Dick to be more 
economical, but he, who had always lived Bohemian-like on money 
easily gained, paid very little attention to wliafc she said beyond 
advising her to eat more steak and nut colour into her cheeks. And 
once the ioe of habit broken througn, she likewise began to abandon 
herself thoroughly to the pleasures of these rich warm breakfasts, 
and to look forward to the idle hours of digestion which followed, 
and the heavy happy dreams that could then be indulged in. Before 
the tea-things were removed Dick opened the morning paper, and 
from time to time read aloud scraps of whatever news he thought 
interesting. These generally concerned the latest pieces produced 
in London ; and, as if ignorant of the fact that she knew nothing of 
what he was speaking of, explained to her his views on the subject — 
why such and such plays would and others would not do for the 
country. Kate, although she only understood half of what was told 
her, listened with riveted attention ; and the flattery of being 
taken into his confidence was a soft and fluttering joy. In these 
moments all fear that he would one day desert her died away 
like an ugly wind ; and, with the noise of the town drumming 
dimly in the distance, tlioy abandoned themselves to the pleas- 
ure of thinking of each other. Dick congratulated himself on 
the choice he had made, and assured himself that he would 
never know again the ennui of living alone. She was one of 
the prettiest women you could see anywhere, and luckily not 
too exacting. In fact she hadn't a fault if it weren’t that she 
was a bit cold, and he couldn’t understand how it was ; women 
were not generally cold with him. The question interested him 
profoundly, and as he considered it his glance wandered from the 
loose blue masses of hair to the white satin shoe which she held to 
the red blase. * 

Then the vague expression of Kate’s face disappeared, and she 
frowned slightly. It annoyed her to perceive that he thought of 
her so. She dreamed of love as independent of the realities 
of life. 8he desired an affection that would be ever present, 
that would excludo all other things — that would be on atmosphere, 
as it were, to the heart that would soften and harmonize it, even as 
a mist does a landscape. 

These meditations generally ended by Kate going to sit on 
Dick’s knees. Laying her head upon his shoulder she usually 
murmured : 

*' Dick, do you think you will always love roe as you do now ? ” 

“ l*m sure of it, dear. ’ 

“ It seems to me if one really loves once one must love always. 
But I don't know how 1 can talk to you like that, for how can you 
respect me? I have been so very wicked/' 
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14 What nonsense, Kate, how can you talk like that? I wouldn't 
respect you if you went on living with a man you didn't care about." 

44 Well, 1 liked him well enough till you came, dear, but I couldn’t 
then — it wasn't all my fault ; but if you should cease to care for me 
I think I should die. But you won’t ; tell me that you won't, dear 
Dick ? " 

On the words 44 dear Dick," Kate would press her face against his 
neck, and clasping liim more tightly to her, sob from excess of 
emotion. Then Dick comforted her, held her hands in his, drew 
her down towards him for a kiss, and in that kiss it seemed to her 
that her happiness must last for ever, so completely did she belong 
to her lover, so defended and so concealed were they from the grey 
bitterness of the outer world in the sweet sentiment of their rose- 
coloured room. 

One morning Montgomery came to see them. Kate jumped off 
Dick's knee, and settling her Bkirts with the pretty movement of a 
surprised woman, threw herself into a chair on the opposite side of 
the fireplace. The musician had come to speak about his opera, 
especially the opening chorus, about which he could not make up 
his mind. 

44 My boy," said Dick, "don’t be afraid of making it too long. 
There’s nothing like having a good strong number to begin with — 
something with grip in it, you Know." 

Montgomery looked vaguely into space ; he was obviously not 
listening, but was trying to follow out some musical Boheme that was 
running in his head. After a long silence, he said : 

44 Wliat 1 can’t moke up my mind about is whether l ought to 
concert that first number or have it sung in unison. Now listen. 
The scene is the wodding festivities of Prince Florimel, who is about 
to wed Eva, the daughter of the Duke of Perhapsburg — devilish 
good name you know. Well then, the flower-girls come on first, 
scattering flowers ; they proceed two by two and arrange themselves 
in line on both sides of the stage. They are followed by trumpeters 
and a herald, then come the ladies-in-waiting, the pages, the cour- 
tiers, and the palace servants. Very well ; the first four lines, you 
know, 4 Hail I hail 1 the festive day ’—that, of course, is sung by 
the sopranos.” 

44 You suroly don't want to concert that, do you ? " interrupted 
Dick. 

41 Of course not ; you must think me an ignoramus. The first 
four liifts are sung naturally in unison ; then there is a repeat, in 
which the tenors and basses are singing against the women’s voices. 
By that time the stage will be full Well then, what I am thinking 
of doing is, when I get to the second part you know — 4 May the 
stars much pleasure send you, may romance and love attend you,' 
to repeat, 4 May the stars. 1 " 

44 Oh, I see what you mean," said Dick, who began to grow inter* 
eated. 44 You'll give 4 May the stars 1 first to the sopranos, and 
then repeat with the tenors and basses?" 
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44 That’s it. 1*11 show you/’ replied Montgomery, rushing to the 
piano. “ Here are the sopranos singing in G, ‘ May the stars ’ — 
tenors, 4 May the stars ’ ; tenors and sopranos, 4 Much pleasure send 
you/ basses an octave lower, 4 May the stars — may stars.’ Now Fin 
going to join them together, 4 May the stars ’ — ” 

Twisting round rapidly on the piano-stool, Montgomery pushed 
his glasses high up on his beak -like nose, and demanded an opinion. 
But before Dick could say a word a kick of the long logs brought 
the musician again faoe to the keyboard, and for several minutes he 
crashed away, occasionally shouting forth an explanatory remark, 
or muttering an apology when he failed to reach the high soprano 
notes. The love-song, however, was too much for him, and, laugh- 
ing at his own breakdown, he turned from the piano And consented 
to resume the interrupted conversation. Then the plot and niUBioal 
setting of Montgomery’s now work was ardently discussed. Frequent 
mention was made of the names of Offenbach and Herv£. Both 
were admitted to be geniuses, but the latter, it was declared, would 
have been the greater had he had the advantage of a musical educa- 
tion. Various anecdotes were related as to how he had achieved 
his first successes. Dick was very firm on this point, And he dis- 
puted violently with Montgomery, who questioned the possibility of 
a man who could not write down the notes being; able to compose 
the whole score of an opera. It was, he maintained, ridiculous to 
talk of dictating a finale. 

Kate listened, a little bewildered, to these discussions, and she 
often wondered if she would over be able to understand what they 
were talking of. She thought not. The conversation shifted so 
rapidly that even when she succeeded in picking up the thread of 
an idea it so soon got entangled with another that she began to 
despair. But notwithstanding these digressions, constant reference 
was made to Montgomery’s new piece ; and when the names of the 
ladies of the company were being run over in search of one who 
could take the part of a page, with a song and twenty lines of dia- 
logue to speak, Dick said ; — 

44 Well, perhaps it isn’t for me to wy it, but I assure you that I 
don’t know a nicer soprano voice than Mrs. EdeV’ 

44 Ho, ho 1 ” cried Montgomery, twisting his legs over the arm of 
the chair, 44 how is it 1 never heard of this before 1 But won’t you 
sing something, Mrs. Ede ? If you have any of your songs hore I'll 
try the accompaniment over. '* 

Kate, who did not know a crotchet from a semiquaver, grew 
frightened at this talk of trying over accompaniments, and tried to 
stammer out some apologies and excuses. 

44 Oh, really, Mr. Montgomery, I assure you Dick is only joking. 
I don’t sing at all — I don’t know anything about music.” 

44 Don’t you mind her ; ’tis as I say, she's got a very nice soprano 
voice ; and as for an ear, I never knew a better in my life. There’s 
no singing flat there, I can tell you. But, seriously speaking,” ho 
continued, taking pity on Kata, whose face expressed the agony of 

II 
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shame she was suffering, “ of eourse I know well enough she don’t 
know how to produce her voice ; she never had a lesson in her life, 
but L think you’ll agree with me, when you hear it, that the organ 
is there. Do sing something, Kate.” 

Kate cast a beseeching glance at her lover, and murmured some 
unintelligible words, but they did not save her. Montgomery 
crossed liimself over the stool, and, after running his fingers over 
the keys, said : — 

“ Now, sing the scale after me— do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, la — that’s 
the note ; try to got that clear— se, do 1 " 

Not liking to disoblige Dick, and seeing how little was asked of 
her, Kate consented to have her voice tried. She sang the scale 
after Montgomery in the first instance, and then, encouraged by 
her success, gave it by herself, first in one octave and then in the 
other. 

“ Well, don’t you agree with me ? ” said Dick. ‘‘The organ is 
there, and there’s no dulling the notes ; they come out clear, don’t 
thoy ? ” 

“ They do indeed,” replied Montgomery, casting a warm glance 
of admiration at Kate ; M but 1 should so much like to hear Mrs. 
Edo sing a song. ” 

“ Oh I I really couldn’t — ” 

“ Nonsense ; sing the song of 1 The Bells ’ in the Cloche*” said 
Dick, taking her by the arm. She pleaded and argued, but it was 
no use, and when at last it was decided she was to sing, Mont- 
gomery, who hod in the meantime been trying the finale of his first 
act in several different ways, stopped short and said suddenly, 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon, you are going to sing the song of ‘The 
Bolls.' I’ll toll you when to begin — now, ‘Though they often tell 
us of our anoient masters.’ ” 

When Kate had finished singing Montgomery spun round, and, 
bringing liimself face to face with Dick said, speakiiig profession- 
ally— 

“Ton my word, its extraordinary how well she does sing. Of 
course it is a head voice, but could we get a few chest notes you 
have no idea how different it would sound. M 

“ And hasn’t she a good ear ; did you ever hear better tune 9 ** 

Under this fire of compliments Kate drew back, blushing at once 
from shame and delight. Never had she heard herself praised be- 
fore 5»never had she suspected she was capable of achieving any- 
thing worth notice ; and the double sensation, whilst it oonfused 
her. stung her with a tingling of spiritual pleasure. 

“ You know I don’t pretend to be able to teach singing, but were 
you under my grandfather for a year or so, I am perfectly certain 
that Beaumont wouldn’t be in the same street with you.” 

“ Yes. but as he isn't here,” replied Dick, who always kept an 
eye on the possible, “don’t you think it would be as well for her to 
learn a little musio ? ” 

“ 1 shall only be too delighted to teach Mrs. Ede the little I know 
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myself* I’ll oome in the morning, and well work away at the 
piano ; and you know/’ continued Montgomery, who began to re- 
gret the confession of his inability to teach singing, “ although l 
don’t pretend to be able to do what my grandfather could with a 
voice, still I know something about it. 1 used to attend all 
his singing-classes, and am pretty well up in his method, and— 
and — if Mrs. Ede likes, I shall be only too happy to do some sing- 
ing with her ; and, betwoen you and me, I think tliat in a few 
lessons 1 could get rid of that throatinoss, and show her how to get 
a note or two from the chest” 

“ I'm sure you could, my boy ; and I shall bo awfully delighted 
with you if you will. Of courae we must consider it as a matter of 
business.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, nonsense, between pals!” exclaimed Montgomery, 
who saw a perspective of long hours passed in the society of a 
pretty woman — a luxury which his long nose and scraggy figure 
prevented him from indulging in as frequently as he desired. 

After some further discussion, it was arranged that Montgomery 
should call round some time after breakfast, and that Dick should 
then leave them together to work away at do, re, mi, fa. Hamilton's 
system was purchased, and it surprised and amused Kate to learn 
that the notes between the spaces spelt “ face. ” But it was in her 
singing lessons that she took the most interest, and her voice soon 
began to improve both in power and quality. She sang the scales 
for three-quarters of an hour daily, and before the end of the week 
she so thoroughly satisfied Montgomery in her rendering of a ballad 
he had brought for her, that he begged Dick to ask a few of the 
“ Co.” in to tea next Sunday evening. The shine would be taken 
out of Beaumont, he declared with emphasis. Kate, however, 
would not hear of singing before anybody for the present, and she 
gave up going to the theatre in the evening so that she might have 
two or threenours of quiet to study music-reading by herself. In 
the morning she woke to talk of Montgomery, who generally came 
in while they were at breakfast ; and when the lesson was over he 
would often stop on until they were far advanced in the afternoon, 
and, looking at each other from time to time, they spoke of the 
next town they were going to, and alluded to the events of their 
last journey. Kate would have liked, but she felt sshamod, to 
speak much of Dick ; but she listened, interested, to all Montgomery 
told her of himself, of the difficulties he had to contend against, of 
his hopes for the future. He spoke a great deal of his opera, and 
ho explained his intentions concerning it. The piano was ever 
handy, and he often sprang up in the middle of a sentence to give 
a practical illustration of his meaning on the instrument But these 
musical digressions did not weary Kate, and she judged, to the best 
of her ability, the different versions of the finale. u Give the public 
what they wanted,” that was his motto, and he intended to act up 
to it. He had written two or three comic songs that had been im- 
mense successes, not to speak of the yards of pantomime music he 
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had composed, and he knew that when he got hold of a good book 
in three acts that he’d be able to taokle it What he was doing now 
was not much more than a lever de rideatt, ; but never mind, that 
was the way to begin. You couldn't expect a manager to trust you 
with the piece of the evening until you liad proved that you could 
r interest the public in smaller work. At this point of the argument 
’ Montgomery generally spoke of Dick, whom he declared was a dear 
good Fellow, who would be only too glad to give a pal a lift when 
the time came. Kate, on her side, longod to hear something of her 
lover from an outside source. All she knew of him she had learned 
from his own lips. Montgomery, in whose head all sorts of reveries 
concerning Kate were floating, was burning to talk to her of her 
lover, and to hear from her own lips of the happiness which he 
imagined a true and perfect affection bestowed upon human life. 
They had talked on all subjects but this. Kate from timidity had 
not spoken ; Montgomery, for fear of wounding her feelings, had 
avoided it; but they were conscious that the restraint jarred 
their intimacy. One afternoon Dick suddenly burst in on their 
t£te-A-tete. Ho was in a great hurry, and after some preamble 
he told them that he had arranged to meet there some gentlemen 
with whom he had important business to transact. Montgomery 
took up his hat and prepared to go ; Kate offered to sit with the 
landlady in the kitchen. 

“ I'm afraid you'll bore yourself, dear,” Dick said after a pause. 
“ But I'll tell you what you might do — I sha’n'tbe able to take you 
out to-day. Why not go for a walk with Montgomery ? " 

“ I shall be delighted ; I'll take you for a charming walk up the 
hill, and Bhow you the whole town.* 

Kate had no objection to make ; so, bidding the manager good- 
bye, they started off on their excursion. Montgomery wore a long 
Nowmarkot coat, the tails of which flapped about his legs as he 
strode forward. Kate was dressed in a brown costume, trimmed 
with feathers to match ; a small bonnet crowned the top of her head, 
and her face looked adorably coauettish amid the big bows into 
which she had tied the strings. Hor companion was very conscious 
of this fact, and with his heart full of pride, he occasionally jerked 
his head round to watch the passers-by, doubting at the same time 
if any were as happy as he. 

As the Lennoxes lived high up in the town in an outlying street 
amid the sandhills, it took five minutes' walk to retail the Sea Road. 
Blackpool is an airy and wide town, and it bears the same relation 
to the other towns of Lancashire as the seventh day does to the 
other six of the week. It is the huge Lancashire Sunday, where 
the working classes of Accrington, Blackburn, Preston, and Burnley, 
during a week or a fortnight of the year, go to recreate themselves. 
A sense of decorum always reigns in the streets ; they are built 
with large pavements, so that jostling may be avoided. There are 
many open spaces where people may loiter and congregate $ the 
bonnets exhibited in the plate-glass windows ire obviously intended 
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for holiday wear, and it is easy to see freshly -painted walls and 
bright mahogany, though the strings of the spies and span green 
Venetian Minds bo closely drawn. By the sea the mock Elizabethan 
gables show an attempt at taste ; but they only line the lengthy 
Sea Road like an endless procession of well-to-do tradespeople 
dressed out in their Sunday best. They were then gaudy noteB of 
red colour set on a dead blue eastern sky. 

On the left, twenty feet below, is a long strand, over which the 
two spider-legged piers crawl at a low tide, and boyond the villas a 
high headland crowns the ocean with a cap of green. After about 
ten minutes* walk they began to leave the town behind them ; a 
wide waste of scrubby land lav in front of them. 

44 Do you know that the fellow who owns that building has made 
a fortune ? ” said Montgomery, pointing to the roofs which began 
to appear above the edge of the common. 

“Did he really ? ” replied Kate, trying to appear interested. 

“ Yes ; he began with a sort of shanty where he sold gingor-boer 
and lemonado. It became the fashion to go out there, and now he's 
got dining-rooms and a spirit license. We went up there last week, 
a lot of us, and we liaa such fun ; we went donkey-riding, and 
Leslie got such a fall. Did she tell you of it ? ” 

“ No ; I have scarcely spoken to her for the last few days.** 

44 How's that ? 1 thought you were such friends.” 

44 1 like her very much ; but she’s always on the stage at night, 
and I don’t like— I mean I should like — but 1 don’t know that she 
would like me to go and see her.” 

44 And why not, pray ? ” 

This question was embarrassing, and Kate did not answer for 
some time. At last, raising her eyes, and as suddenly casting them 
down, she said — 

44 Well, I thought she mightn’t like me to come and see her, 
because I’m — well, on account of Dick.” 

44 Oh, what nonsense ! There's nothing between them now ; 
that’s all over ages ago, and she’s dead nuts on Bret.’ 1 

Kate had now been nearly a fortnight with the actors ; but as 
she had lived from timidity almost apart, little had os yet come 
under her observation which had let her into the secret of their 
manners and morals. Dick had scarcely spoken to her on the 
subject. She had, therefore, not yet learnt that in the society she 
was in no opprobrium was attached to the fact of a woman 
having a lover, and she still innocently supposed that because she 
had left her husband Leslie might not like to associate with her. 
To learn, then, that she had only replaced another woman in Dick's 
affections came upon her with a very sudden shock, and it was the 
very suddenness of the blow that saved her from half the pain ; for 
it was impossible for a woman who saw in the world nothing but the 
saorifiee she had made for the man she loved, to realise the fact that 
Dick’s love of her was a toy that had been taken up, just as love of 
Mias Leslie was a toy that had been laid down. Jjfc did not ooctzr 
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to hor to think that the man she was living with might desert her, 
nor did she experience any very cruel pangs of jealousy ; she was 
more startled than anything else by the appearance of a third 
person in the world which for the last week had seemed so entirely 
her own. 

41 What do you moan?” she said, stopping abruptly. 11 Was Dick, 
then, in love with Miss Leslie before ho know me ? ” 

Seeing his mistake, Montgomery coloured and strove to improvise 
oxcubos. 

“ No,” he said, “of course he wasn't really in love with her ; but 
we used to chaff him about her ; that was all.” 

“Why should you do that, when Bhe was in love with Bret?” 
said Kate harshly. 

Montgomery, who dreaded a quarrel with Dick as he would death, 
graspod at a bit of truth to help him out of his difficulty, and, tremb- 
ling with excitement, he answered eagerly — 

“But I assure you Bret and Leslie's affair only began a couple of 
months ago. When we first went out on tour there was nothing 
botween them, and then we joked Dick about her just to vex him. 
If you don’t believe me, you can ask the rest of the company.” 

To this Kate made no reply, and with her eyes upon the ground sho 
remained for some moments thinking. The light and matter-of- 
couroo way in which her companion spoke of the affections troubled 
her exceedingly, and very naively Bhe asked herself if it were 
possible that the people she was with saw no sin in living together. 
In the meanwhile Montgomery watched her, and he considered 
what phrases wore best to employ to convince her that Dick had 
nover been Miss Leslie's lover. After a long silence he said, 

“Really it is too bad to be taken up in that way. There’s always 
a bit of chaff going on ; but if it were all taken for gospel truth I 
don't know where we should be. I give you my word of honour 
that I don’t think he ever looked twice at her ; anyhow, he didn't 
hesitate between you, nor could he, for, of course, you know you are 
a fifty times prettier woman.” 

Kate auswered the flattery with a delightful smile, and Mont- 
gomery thought that he had nearly convinced her. But the young 
man was deceived by appearances. He had succeeded more in 
turning the current of her thoughts than in persuading her. 

44 You seom to think very lightly of such things,” she said, raising 
her bvewn eyes with a look that melted her face to a heavenly 
softness. 

Montgomery did not understand, and she was forced to explain. 
This was difficult to do, but, after a slight hesitation, she said, 

44 Then you really do believe that Mis* Leslie and Mr. Bret are 
lovers ? ” 

44 Oh, I really don't know," he said hastily, for he saw himself 
drawn into a fresh complication ; 44 1 never pry into other people’s 
affairs. They seem to like each other, that's alL” 

It was now Kpte’s turn to see that indiscreet questions might 
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lead to the quarrels she was most anxious to avoid, and they walked 
along the breezy common in silence. In the foreground a dozen 
donkey-boys who had been fortunate enough to secure clients be- 
laboured their animals with sticks and strove to frighten them with 
shouts. The sails of a windmill were seen turning over the crest of 
a hill, and, nearly lost in the dim horizon, a factory chimney or two 
smoked. On the left, the cliff took a sheer dip of fifty feet down to 
the long, uncovered reaches which stretched away for miles and miles ; 
glistening patches of water, weedywaetSKof stone filled full with the 
white wings of sea-gulls, touched here and there with the black 
backs of the shrimp* fishers. The sea WN* hazy, distant streak, and 
the dome of the sky immense. 

“ How beautiful the country is ! I didn’t know what it was like 
till lately. I n$ver was out of Hanley before, llow I should like 
to live here always by the sea ! And how strange it is that it should 
go and come like that 1 1 had never seen it till the day before 
yesterday as it is now, and Dick was bo amused, for I thought it 
was going to dry up. The morning after our arrival here we sat 
down by the bathing-boxes on the beach and listened to the waves. 
They roared along tho shore. It was very wonderful Do you not 
think so?” 

“Yes, indeed 1 do. When I was here before, I spent one whole 
morning listening to the waves, and their surging suggested a waltz 

to me. This is the way it went, '* and leaning on tho rough paling 

i.L.1. J.J Y*i. i ■_ * 


aoter of the thing ; but 1 like the opening.” 

“Oh, so do J. I wonder how you can think of such tunos. IIow 
clever you must be i M 

Montgomery smiled nervously, and he proposed that they should 
go over to the hotel to havo a drink. The sweet face of the 
woman enframed in the infinite and misty spaces of sea and sky 
was overpowering, and he had to struggle with his ’feelings as he 
would against the persuasiveness of a narcotic. It seemed im- 
possible not to betray himself, and he strovo not to look eagerly at 
her — at the richness of the black velvety tresses, and the still 
complexion filled with the delicate greens of an ostrich egg, and 
modelled as delicately. The last few days had accomplished 
almost miraculous changes in Kate. The strong air breathed in 
her walks along the seashore, and the underdone beefsteaks eaten 
in the morning, had rendered her organism, as it were, joyous, 
and in this material existence the woman became singularly beauti- 
ful. A little of the rapidly circulating blood flowed to her cheeks, 
and tinted them with hues more tender than the rarest carnations 
can boast of. The shadows and signs of work and unrest disap- 
peared ; the draggings of the akin and the too incisive lines of the 
featu re s all that marks age in a woman— melted and cleared away. 
Her figure, which had threatened to turn angular, now commenced 
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to swell like a budding llower into delicate round nesses, and as Bhe 
leaned on the rail the flesh of her arms in one or two places dis- 
tended the seams of her dress. 

“ Oh, I don’t like to go up there,” she said after examining for 
some momenta this hillside bar-room. ” Look at all the men there 
are before the door.” 

“What does it matter? We’ll have a table to ourselves. Be- 
sides, you’d better have something to eat, for now we are out we 
may as well stay out. The#*’* no use going back yet awhile. Dick 
inay have to ask those men to lanoh. ” 

Kate debated within herself if she should accept or refuse, but 
Montgomery bilked bo rapidly of his waltz — of whether he should 
call it the “Wave,” the ™ Seashore,” or the “Cliff,” that he did 
not give her time to collect her thoughts, and they were soon within 
a few yards of the porch. 

“1 can’t go in thore,” she said; “why, it’s only a public- 
house.” 

“ Oh, nonsense ; everybody comes up here to have a drink. It 
is quite the fashion.” 

The men round the doorway stared at her, and Kate felt bitterly 
ashamed ; but Boeing some of their own chorus-girls coming from 
whore the donkeys were stationed, in the company of young men 
with high collars and tight trousers, she ran into the bar-room. 

“ Now you Boe what a scrape you have led me into. I wouldn’t 
havo met those people for anything.” 

“ What does it matter? If it were wrong do you think I’d 
bring you in here ? You ask Dick when you get home.” 

A doubt of the possibility of Dick thinking anything wrong 
clouded Kate's mind, and Montgomery ordered sandwiches and two 
brandies and sodas. Horror of a public-house, since her childhood, 
had been vigorously impressed on Kate’s mind ; and she had 
always boon taught to consider as the most degraded of human 
boings the dark-shawled and crumplcd-bonnetted women who slide 
out of the swinging doors to slink down an alley. It astonished her, 
therefore, to hear Montgomery say that he saw no more harm in 
having a drink and a bite in a pub than anywhere else. The point 
was arguod passionately, but it did not prevent them from enjoying 
themselves. The sandwiches were excellent, and Kate, who had 
scarcely tasted auv thing but beer in her life, thought the brandy 
and soda very refreshing. When she had finished Montgomery 
tried tit persuade her to try a “ split ” with him, but she answered 
laughing, that if she did lie would have to take her home in a 
carriage. The question then came of how to get out of the place, 
and alter much hesitation and conjecturing, they slipped out the 
back way through the poultry-yard and stables. 

In front of them was a very steep path which led to the sea-strand. 
Large masses of earth had given way, and these had formed ledges 
which, in turn, had somehow become linked together, and down 
these it was just possible to climb. 
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“ Do you think you could manage ? ” he said, holding out hie hand. 

“ I don't know ; do you think it dangerous ? * 

“ No, not if you take care ; but the cliff is pretty high ; it would 
not do to fall over. Perhaps you had better come back across the 
common by the road." 

“ And meet all those girls ? ” 

14 1 don't see why you should be afraid of meeting them," said 
Montgomery, who was Bocrotly anxious to show the chorus that if 
he were not the possessor, he was** least on very intimate terns' 
with this pretty woman. ,t A - 

44 Oh no, no ! 1 wouldn't meet them for the world, and ooming 
out of a public-house, too 1 I don't set} 4 ' why wo shouldn't come 
down this way. I am sure I can manage ft if you will give me your 
hand and go first’' 

fhe descent then began. Kate’s high-heeled boots were hard to 
walk in, and every now and then her feet would fail her, and she 
would utter little cries of fear, and lean against the cliffs side. It 
was delightful to reassure her, and Montgomery profited by those 
occasions to lay his hands upon her shoulders and hold her arms in 
his hands. Below them lay the blank, wide reaches of the sea ; 
above them a dome of misty sky. No human creature was in hear- 
ing or in sight, and solitude seemed to unite them and the mimic 
danger of tne descent to endear them to each other. The quiet 
and enchantment of earth and air melted into her thoughts until 
she enjoyed a perfect bliss of uureasoned emotion. Ho, too, was 
conscious of the day, and his happiness, touched with a diffused 
sense of desire, was intense, even to a savour of bitterness. Like 
all young men, he longed to complete his youth by some great pas- 
sion, but out of horror of the gross sensualities with which he was 
always surrounded, his delicate artistic nature took refuge in a 
pseudo-platonic affection for his friend's mistress. It was an infinite 
pleasure, and could it have lasted for ever he would not have 
thought of changing it. To take her by the hand aiu} help her to 
cross the weedy stones ; to watch her pretty stare of wonderment 
when lie explained that the flux and reflux of the tides were 
governed by the moon ; to hear her speak of love, and to dream 
what that love might be was enough. 

Along the coast there were mues and miles of reaches, and to 
gain the sea they were obliged to make many detours. Sometimes 
they came upon long stretches of sand separated by what seemed to 
them to be a river, and Montgomery often proposed that he should 
carry Kate across the streamlet But she would not hear of it, 
although, on one occasion, she did not refuse until he had placed 
his arms around her waist. Escaping from him she ran along the 
edge, saying she would find a passing-place. Montgomery pursued, 
amused by the fluttering of her petticoats ; and they both stopped 
like disappointed children when, after a race of twenty or thirty 
yards, they found that thoir discovered river was only a long pool 
that owned no outlet to the sea. 
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44 Well, never mind/* said Kate ; 44 did you ever see such beauti- 
ful clear water 1 1 must have a drink. ” 

44 You have no cup," he said, tumiug away so that she should, 
not see him laughing. “ You might manage to get up a little in 
your hands.’ 1 

44 So I might. Oh what fun 1 Tell me how I am to do it." 

Very gravely ho made her kneel on the firm sand, and having 
showed her how to hollow her hinds, he waited to enjoy the result 
of his joke. And forgetful that the sea was salt she lifted the brine 
to her lips ; but when she out the horrible mouthful and 
turned on him a questioning f£ce, he only answered that if she 
didn’t take care she wouMbe the death of him. 

44 And didn't unis know tho sea was salt, and did urns think it 
very nasty, and not half as nice as a brandy -and-Boda." 

Kate watched him for a moment, and then her face clouded, and 
pouting her pretty lips she said : 

44 Of course 1 don’t pretend to be as clever as you, but if you had 
never seen the sea until a woek ago you might forget. " 

44 Yes, yes, for— for— get that it— it was not as nice as brandy- 
and-Boda, 11 cried Montgomery, holding his sides. 

44 I wasn't going to say that, and it was very rude of you to in- 
terrupt me in that way." 

44 Now come, don’t get cross. You should understand a joke 
hotter than that,’ 1 he repliod, for seeing the tears in her eyes he be- 
gan to feAr he had Bpoilt the delight of their day. 

44 1 think it is unkind of you to laugh at me and play tricks on 
me like that," said Kate, trying to master her emotion. The tears 
stood in her eyes. 

Then as they walked under the pale sunset, Montgomery broko 
long and irritating Bilences by apologising for his indiscretion, but 
until they arrived at a place where a little boy and girl were fishing 
for shrimps, Kate did not answer him. Here there was quite a little 
lake, and amid the rocks and weedy stones the clear water 
flowed as it might in an aquarium. The light from above decorated 
tile liquid surface with the most delicate opal tints, and the reflections 
of the children’s plump limbs in the water were adorable. 

44 Oh, how nice they look ! What little dean ! " exclaimed Kate, 
but as die pressed forward to watch the children her foot dislodged 
a young lobster from die comer of rock in which he had been 
hidings 

44 That’s a lobster," cried Montgomery. 

41 Is it?” cried Kate, and she pursued the ungainly thing, which 
sought vainly for a crevice. 

After an animated chase, with the aid of her parasol site caught 
it, and was about to take it up with her fingen when Montgomery 
stormed her. 

44 You had better take care ; it will pretty well nip the fingen ofi 
you.” 

“ You aren't joking?” she asked innocently. 
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“No. indeed I'm not; but I hope you don’t mind my tolling 
you.” 

At that moment their eyes met, and Kato, seeing how foolish she 
had been, bunt into fits of laughter. 

“ No, no, no, I— I don’t mind your telling me that— that a lob- 
ster bites, but- — ” 

“ But when it comes to saying sea-water is not as nice as brandy - 
and-soda,” he replied, bunting into a roar of merriment, “we cut 
up rough, don’t we ? ” 

Hie children climbed up on the locks to look at them, and it was 
some time before Kate could find words to ask them to show what 
they had caught. The little boy was especially clever at his work, 
and regardless of wetting himself, he plunged into the deopest pools, 
intercepting with his net at every turn the swiftly crawling shrimps 
who vainly sought to escape him. His little aistor, too, was not 
lacking in dexterity, and between them they had filled a fairly-sized 
basket. Kate examined everything with an almost feverish inte- 
rest. Long gluey masses of seaweed she tore from the rocks and 
insisted on carrying home ; the mussels she found on the rocks in- 
terested her profoundly, and concerning a dead starfish sho ques- 
tioned the little shrimp-fishers for several minutes. They looked lit 
her in amazement, evidently thinking it very strange that a grown- 
up woman should ask such questions. Finally, however, the little 
boy showed her what she was to do with the lobster, lie wedged 
the daws with two bits of wood, and attached a string whereby sho 
might carry it in her hand. Montgomery aflected to be much 
amused by her innocence, but in truth he knew very little more of 
the sea than did his companion. 

At moments expressions of patient beatitude passed over their 
faces. For him, whose life was spent in the dark twilight of re- 
hearsals, whose suu was the gas at night, whose fields were a cloth 
of green baize, and who breathed but the odours of size, violet- 
powder, and dust ; for her, whoso life had been speq}> in the glare 
of red brick walls, whose sky had been over a smoke-cloud, whose 
fields had been spaces of black cinders, this long and odoriferous 
sea-shore, ventilated by the rose-tinted evening sky, was a mysteri- 
ous and luminous revelation. 

With delicate gourmandise they abandoned themselves to think- 
ing of their happiness, and in silences that were only interrupted by 
occasional words they picked their way along the strand. 

Kate thought of Dick — of what he waa doing, of what he waa 
saying. She saw him surrounded by men ; there were glasses on 
the table. She looked into his large, melancholy blue eyes, and 
dreamed of when she would sit again on his knees and explain to 
him for the hundredth time that love waa all-sufficing, and that he 
who possessed it could possess nothing more. Montgomery was 
also blinkin g of Dick, and for the conquest of so pretty a woman 
the dreamy-minded musician viewed his manager with admiration* 
The morality of the question did not appeal to him, and his only 
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fear was that Kate would one day be deserted. “ If bo/* he then 
thought, and not without a certain oxaltation of the senses, “ I 
must support her.** Such a duty appeared to him an imparadised 
dream, and to realise it he thought of the musio he would have to 
compose— songs, all of which would bo dedicated to her. After a 
long silence she said : 

44 Have you known Dick a long time ? ” 

44 Well, yes, two or three years or bo/* replied Montgomery, a 
little abashed at a question which sounded at that moment like a 
distant echo of his own thought^ 44 Why do you ask ? ** 

“For no very particular reason, only you seem such great 
friends.” 

“ Yes, I like him very much, he’s such a dear good fellow, he’d 
divide his last bob with a pal/* 

The conversation then came to a pause. Both suddenly remem- 
bored how they had set out on their walk determined to seek infor- 
mation of each other on certain subjects. Montgomery wished to 
hear from Kate how Dick had persuaded her to run away with him ; 
Kate wanted to learn from Montgomery something of her lover’s 
private life — if he were faithful to a woman when he loved her, if 
he had been in love with many women before. As she considered 
how she would put her questions a grey cloud passed over her face, 
and she thought of Miss Leslie. But juBt as she was going to speak 
Montgomery interrupted her. He said : 

44 You did not know Dick before he came to lodge in your house 
at Hanley, did you ? ” 

Kate raised her eves with a swift and startled look, but 
being anxious to speak: on the subject she replied, speaking very 
softly : 

44 No, never ; and perhaps it would have been well if he had never 
come to my house/* 

There was not so muoh insincerity in the phrase as may at first 
appear. Nearly all women consider it necessary to maintain to 
themselves and to othen that they deeply regret having sinned. 
The delusion at once pleases and consoles them, and they ding to it 
to the last. 

44 1 often think of it, ” said Montgomery. 4 4 It appears to me such 
a romantic story, that you who sat all day and mi— mi — ” he was 
going to say minded a sick husband, but for fear of wounding her 
leeling%he altered the sentence to 44 and never, or hardly ever, left 
Hanley in your life, should be going about the country with us/’ 

Kate, who guessed wh&t he had intended saying, answered : 

14 Yes, I’m afraid I’ve been very wicked. 1 often think of it, and 
you must despise me. That’s what makes me ashamed to go about 
with the rest of the company. I’m always wondering what they 
think of me. Tell me, do tell me the truth, I don’t mind hearing it. 
What do they say about me ? Do they abuse me very much f ” 

44 Abuse you! They abuse you for being a pretty woman, I sup- 
pose, but as for anything else, good heavens 1 they'd look welt 1 
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Why, you are far the moat respectable one among the lot. Don't 
you know that ? " 

“I suspected Beaumont was not ouite right, perhaps ; but you 
don't mean to say there isn’t one? Not that little thing with fair 
hair who sings in the chorus 7 " 

“ Well, yes, they say she’s all right. There are one or two per- 
haps ; but when it comes to asking me if Beaumont and Leslie are 
down on you for leaving your husband 1 Oh, that's too good 1 ” and 
Montgomery burst out laughing. 

This decided expression of opinion was grateful to Kate’s feelings, 
and the conversation might have been pursued with advantage, but 
seeing an opportunity of speaking of Dick, she said : 

44 But you told me thero was nothing between Mr. Bret and Miss 
Leslie." 

44 I told you I didn’t know whether there was or not; but I’m 
quite sure there never was between her and Dick. You Bee I can 
guess what you are trying to get at." 

44 1 can scarcely believe that. Now I think of it, 1 remember she 
was in his room the night of the row, when he turned me out" 

“ Yes, yes ; but there were a lot of us. The principals in a com- 
pany generally stick together. It is extraordinary how you women 
will keep on nagging at a thing. I swear to you that I am as certain 
as I stand here there was never anything between them. Do let us 
talk of something else. ” 

They had now wandered back to tho fine pebbly beach, to within 
a hundred yards of the pier ; and above tho high cliff thoy could 
just see the red chimney-stacks of the town. Some women were 
collecting their towels which had been left to dry on the stones. A 
bathing-machine offered a convenient seat. 

“ Let us sit hero," said Kate, seating herself on one of tho shafts ; 
44 I'm a little tired.” 

Montgomeiy placed himself beside her. 

Far away beyond the wet stretches of sand and slimy rocks, 
beyond the shrimp- fish era and tho congregating gulls, a luminous 
line indicated the beginning of the sea. One boat made a black 
stain on die shimmering mist which rose high into the sky simplify- 
ing it to a simple flat grey tint. The sun sank, a blushing patch of 
light, and looking through the grim legs of the skeleton pier, the 
water lazily flapped to gold, the one note of colour in this grey sea- 
piece. Montgomery sang his waltz softly over, but before he 
arrived at the second part his thoughts wandered, and he said : 

44 Have you heard anything of your husband since you left 
Hanley ? " 

The abruptness of the question made Kate start ; but she was not 
offended, and she answered : 

4 ‘ No, I haven’t I wonder what he’ll do ? 99 

14 Possibly apply for a divorce. If he does, you will be able to 
marry Dick.” 

A flush of pleasure passed over Kate's face, and when she raised 
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her eyes hor look seemed to have caught some of the brightness of 
the sunset. But it died, even as the light above, into grey gloom, 
and she said, sighing : 

44 I do not suppose he would marry me.” 

“ Woll, if he wouldn't, there are lots who would.” 

44 What do you mean ? ” asked Kate simply. 

44 Oh, nothing ; only I should think that any one would be glad 
to marry you,” the young man answered, hoping fervidly that she 
would not repeat the conversation to her lover. 

44 I hope he will ; for if lie were to leave me, I think I should 
die. But tell me — you will, won’t you ? for you are my friend, are 
you not 1 ” 

44 1 hope so,” he replied constrainedly. 

44 Well, tell me the truth ; do you think he can be constant to a 
woman ? Does he get tired easily ? Does he like change ? ” 

Kate laid hor hand on Montgomery's shouldor, and looked plead- 
ingly in his face. 

44 Dick is an awful good fellow, and I’m sure he couldn’t but 
behave well to anyone he liked — not to say loved ; and I know 
that he never cared for anybody as he does for you ; he as much as 
told me.” 

Kate’s smile was expressive of pleasure and weariness, and after 
a pause, she said : 

44 1 hope what you say is true ; but I don’t think men ever love as 
women do. When we give our heart to one man, we cannot love 
another. I don't know why, but I don’t believe that a man could 
be quite faithful to a woman.” 

44 That’s all nonsense. I’m sure that if I loved a woman it would 
not occur to me to think of another. ” 

44 Perhaps you might," she answered ; and, unconsciously com- 
paring them with Dick’s jovial features, she examined intently the 
enormous nose and the hollow, sunk on cheeks. Montgomery won- 
dered what she was thinking of, and he half guessed that she was 
considering if it were possible that any woman could care for him. 
To dio without ever having been able to inspire an affection was a 
fear that was habitual to him, and often at night, ho lay awake, 
racked by the thought that his ugliness would ever debar him from 
attaining this dearly desired end. 

u Were you ever in love with anybody ? ” she asked, after a long 
silence 

4 4 Yes, once.” 

“ And did she care for you ? ” 

44 Yes, 1 think she did at first We used to meet at dinner every 
day ; but then she fell in love with an acrobat — I suppose you would 
call him an acrobat— I mean one of those gutta-percha men who 
tie their legs in a knot over their heads. The child waa de- 
formed. On, I was awfully cut up about it at the time, but it is all 
over now.” 

The conversation then came to a pause. Kate did not like to ask 
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any further questions, but as she stared vaguely at the pale sun 
setting, she wondered what the acrobat was like, and how a girl 
could prefer a gutta-percha man to the musician. As the minutes 
passed, the silence grew more irritating, and the evening colder. 
The sun, as it descended, slipped into large flat masses of mist, from 
which it peeped only occasionally, like a golden ghost oranaureoled 
face at a window. On the right, looking over the pier, a deep blue 
curtain of cloud was being drawn by the wind across the yellow and 
rose-tinted spaces. On the left a sea-fog was gathering, and the 
high grass-grown promontory from whence they had come was now 
hardly visible- -it was momentarily disappearing. 

“ I in afraid we shall catch a chill if we remain here much 
longer," said Montgomery, who had again begun to sing his waltz 


over. 

“ Yes, I think we had better be getting homo," Kate answered 
dreamily. 

After some searching, they found a huge stairway, cut for the use 
of bathers in the sido of the cliff, and up this feet-torturing path 
Montgomery helped Kate carefully and lovingly. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

From Blackpool Morton and Cox’s opera company proceeded to 
Southport, and, still going northward, they visited Newcastle, 
Durham, Dundee, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. But in no one town 
did they remain more than a week. Every Sunday morning, re- 
gardless as swallows of chiming church-bells, they met at the station 
and were whirled as fast as steam could take them to new streets, lodg- 
ing-houBes, and theatres. To Kate this constant change was at once 
wearying and perplexing, and she often feared that she would never 
be able to habituate herself to her new mode of life. But on the 
principle that we can scarcely be said to be moving when all around 
is moving in a like proportion, Kate soon learned to regard locality 
as a mere nothing, and to fix her centre of gravity m the forty 
human beings who, bound to her by the light ties of opera bouffe, 
were wandering with her. For wherever she wont her life remained 
the same. She saw the same faces, heard the same words. Were 
they likely to do good business, was debated when they got out of 
the train ; that they had or had not done good business was affirmed 
when they got into the train. Soon even the change of apartments 
ceased to astonish her, and Bhe saw nothing surprising in the fact 
that her chest of drawers was one week on the right and the 
following on the left-hand side of her bed. Nor did she notice 
after two or three months of travel 1 ing whether wax flowers did or did 
not decorate the corners of her sitting-room, and it seemed to her of 
no moment whether the Venetian blinds were green or brown. The 
dinners she ate were as good in one place as in another) the family 
resemblanoe which slaveys bear to each other satisfied her eyes, 
and the difference of latitude and longitude between Glasgow and 
Aberdeen she found did not in the least alter her daily occupations. 

Montgomery came to see her every morning, and the tunefulness 
or untunefulness of the piano was really all that reminded them of 
their change of residence. From twelve until three they worked at 
music, both vocal and instrumental. During these hours Dick 
generally sought for excuses to absent himself, but when he returned 
he always insisted that Montgomery should remain to dinner. All 
formalities between them were abolished, and Kate did not hesitate 
to sit on her lover’s knees in the presence of her ungainly music* 
master. But he did not seem to care, he only laughed a little 
nervously. Kate sometimes wondered if he really disliked witness* 
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lng such familiarities. In her heart of hearts she was conscious 
that there were affinities of sentiment between them, and during 
the music lessons they talked continually of love. The sight of 
Montgomery's lanky face often interrupted with a feeling of repug- 
nance the sweetest currents of emotion, but he could sympathise and 
follow her where Dick could not. And to lean her head on her 
hand and listen to him playing were moments of divine abandon- 
ment inexpressibly dear, and to hoar liim talk of the oporas he 
hoped to compose produced in her delightful sensations of enthusi- 
asm. Few are there to whom anything but material advantages 
and pleasures are comprehensible ; but Kate could in a vague and 
fragmentary way enjoy what the French call 44 une jouissance de 
tdte. f| And as a plant that has been dying for days in a dark cellar, 
when exposed to the air, will in a sickly sort of gaiety lift up its 
poor leaves to the light, this faculty which for years hod been 
crushed out of sight now began to assort itself. 

Montgomery was as light to Kate, and soon he became almost as 
neceBsaty to her spiritual happiness as her lover was to her material. 
Ho was so kind, so gentle, and he allowed her to talk to him as 
much as she liked of Dick. Indeed he Beemed quite as much 
interested in the subject as she was. It was always Dick, Dick, 
Dick. Qe told her anecdotes concerning him — how he had acted 
certain parts ; how he had stage-managed certain pieces ; of supper 
parties ; of adventures they had been engaged in. These stories 
amused Kate, although the odour of woman in which they were 
bathed, as in an atmosphere, annoyed and troubled her. As if to 
repay him for his kindness, she, in her turn, became confidential, 
and one day she told him the story of her life. It would, she said, 
were it taken down, make the moat wonderful Btory-book ever 
written. Beginning at the beginning, she gave rapidly an account 
of her childhood, accentuating the religious and severe manner in 
which she had been brought up, until the time she and her mother 
made the acquaintance of the Edes. There it was necessary to 
hesitate. She did not wish to tell an absolute lie, but was yet de- 
sirous to convey the impression that her marriage with Mr. Edo 
had been forced upon her ; but Montgomery had already accepted 
it as a foregone w con elusion. With his fingers twisted through hiB 
hair, and tu* head thrust forward in the position in which we arc 
accustomed to see composera seeking inspiration depicted, he 
listened, passionately interested ; and when it came to telling of 
the mental struggle she had gone through when struggling between 
her love for Dick and her duty towards her husband, Montgomery's 
face, under the influence of many emotions, straightened, and con- 
tracted. He asked a hundred questions, and was anxious to know 
what she had thought of Dick when she saw him for the first time. 
She told him all she could remember. Her account of the visit to 
the potteries proved very amusing, and in fits of laughter, she 
made Montgomery swear he would never breath a word before she 
told him of their fall amid the cups and saucers. 
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4 4 Oh, the devil ! Was that the way he cut his legs ? He told us 
that he had forgotten his latchkey, and that he had done it in 
getting over the garden-wall. ” 

Running his hand over the piano, Montgomery begged of Kate 
to continue hor story ; but as she proceeded with the analysis of 
her passion the events became more and more difficult to narrate. 

] t was nocessary to employ many words and many circumlocutions 
of phrase to tell how she went down in the one dark night to open 
the street-door to Dick. And vet it was essential to do this so 
that the whole blame should fall on him. She alluded vaguely to 
violence and to force. Then Montgomery's face darkened and he 
protested against his friend’s conduct. 

To Kate it was consoling to meet some one who thought she 
was not entirety to blame, and the conversation came to a 
pause. 

“And now I am going about the country with you all, and am 
thinking of going on the stage.” 

“ And will be a buccobb, too — that I'll bet my life." 

“ Do you really think bo ? Do tell me the real truth ; do you 
think I shall over be able to sing ? ” 

“ I'm sure of it.” 

“ Well, I'm glad to hear you say so, for it is now more necessary 
than over.” 

“ IIow do you mean ? Has anything fresh happened ? You are 
not on bad terms with Dick, are you ? Tell me/ 

44 Oh ! not the least I Dick is very good to me ; but if I tell you 
something you promise not to mention it ? ” 

44 1 promise.” 

“ Well, we were — I don't know what you call it — summoned, I 
think — by a man before we left Blackpool to appear in the Divorce 
Court.” 

For nearly half a minute they looked at each other in silence ; 
then Montgomery said — 

44 I suppose it was after all about the best thing that could 
happen.” 

This answer surprised Kate. u Why,” she said, 14 4o you think 
it is the best thing that could happen to me ? ” 

44 Because when you get your divorce you will, if you play your 
cards well, be able to get Dick to many you.” 

Kate made no reply, and for some time both considered the 
question in silence. She wondered if Dick loved her sufficiently to 
make such a sacrifice for her : Montgomery reflected on the best 
means of persuading his friend 44 to do right by the woman.* At 
last he said : 

44 But what did you mean just now when you said that it was 
more necessary than ever that you should go on the stage ? ” 

44 1 don’t know, only that if I am going to be divorced I suppose 
I had better see what I can do to get my living.” 

44 Well, it isn't my fault if you aren T t on the stage already. I 
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have been tiring to induce you to make up your mind for the last 
month put.” 

“ Oh, the chorus 1 that horrid chorus ! I never could walk about 
before a whole theatrefull of people in those red tights.” 

“ What nonsense you do talk ! , There's nothing indecent in 
wearing tights. Our leading actresses play in travestie. In Faust 
Trebeln Bettini we^rs tights, and no one, I'm Bure, can say any- 
thing against her.” 

Between the three, friend, mistress, and lover, this wu a constant 
subject of discussion. All sorts of arguments had been adduced, 
but none of them had shaken Kate’s unreasoned convictions on 
this point. A sense of modesty, inherited through generations, 
roso to her head, and a feeling of repugnance, that seemed 
almost invincible, forbade her to bare herself thus to the eyes of 
a gazing public. But although inborn tendencies cannot be era- 
dicated, the will that sustains them can be broken by force of cir- 
cumstances, and when, at the close of innumerable reasonings, 
Dick declared that the thirty slul lings a week she would thus earn 
would be a real assistance to them, her resolutions began to fail 
her. . In reality the manager had no immediate need of the money, 
but it went against his feelings to allow principles, and above all 
principles he could not but think absurd, to stand in the way of his 
turning over a hit of coin. Besides, as he said, “ How can I put 
you into a leading business all at once ? No matter how well you 
knew your words, you’d dry up when you got before the footlights. 
You must get over your stage fright in the chorus. On the first 
occasion I’ll give you a line to speak, then two or three, and then 
when you have learnt to blurt them out without hesitation we’ll 
see about a part. ” 

These and similar phrases were dinned into her ears, until at lost 
the matter got somehow decided, and the London costumier was 
telegraphed to for a new dress. When it arrived a few days after, 
the opening of the package caused a good deal of merriment. 
Dick held up, and before Montgomery, the long red stockings as 
Elate called the tightB. She hid her face in her hands and fled into 
the next room. But it was too late now to retract. The dress 
looked beautiful, and tempted oil all sides, she consented to appear 
that night in Let Cloches. So at half-post six, with her bundle 
under her arm, she walked down to the theatre. Dick had not 
allotted to her a dressing-room, and to avoid Miss Beaumont, who 
was always rude, she went of her own accord up to number six. 
An old woman opened the door to her, and when Kate had ex- 
plained what ahe had come for, she said : 

u Very well, ma'am. I'm sure I don’t mind ; but we are already 
eight in this room, and have only one basin and looking-glass 
between the lot. I'm afraid you won’t be very comfortable.” 

“ Oh 1 that won’t matter. It may be only for to-night. If I’m 
too much in the way I'll ask Mr. Lennox to put me somewhere else.” 

On that Kate entered. It was a long, narrow, whitewashed 
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room, smelling strongly of violet-powder and clothes. Nobody had 
as yet arrived, and, awaiting the wearers, the drosses lay spread 
out on chairs. Kate examined, and involuntarily she calculated 
that she would not be able to take an order for a costume like the 
one before her for less than four pounds. It was one of the 
peasant-girls 1 dresses — a short calico sKirt, trimmed with wreaths of 
wild flowers. She thought it charming, and she expressed her 
regret that she could not exchange the page’s attire she was being 
shown how to put on for one of the others. These opinions were 
considered surprising by the dresser, who informed Kate that the 
ladies generally preferred men’s clothes to women’s. 

“And as regards the tights,” added the old woman, “you’d 
have to wear them just as well with poosant-girls* frocks as with 
these trunks, for the skirts, as you can see, only just come below 
the knees.” 

At this moment the conversation was interrupted by the clatter- 
ing of feet on the rickety staircase. Immediately after the door 
was suddenly opened, and with loud wordB two girls entered. 
Kate had often spoken to them in the wings, and when a few 
questions had been asked she was surprised to And that her deter- 
mination to go on the stage elicited no other remark than that it 
was odd she hadn’t got tired of sitting at home long ago. 

Then more women arrived, and a general stripping began. 
Bosoms and raised arms glistened, making a faint note of pink 
on the pallor of the whitewashed wall ; water was heard splashing, 
and the flat, sickly smell of soapsuds filled the heated air. Three 
voices shouted at once for the dresser, who had begun to lose her 
head. One lady could not find her tights, another insisted on the 
body of her dress being laced up at once, the third failed to make 
horself understood. The looking-glass was in great requisition, 
and a girl who was still in her chemise quarrelled furiously with 
another attired in breastplate and helmet. But these comical 
contrasts oould not take away the animal repulsiveness of the Beene. 

At once horrified and bewildered, Kate withdrew her chair as 
far out of reach as possible of the flying petticoats and the scattered 
boots and shoes. She hated everything, and, much as she feared 
the inspection of her person that would take place when she got 
downstairs, she was glad when the call-boy knocked at the door and 
shouted — 

“ Ladies ! ladies 1 Mr. Lennox is waiting ; the curtain is go- 
ing 

“All right I all right t” cried an octave of treble voices, and 
those who were ready, tripping over their swords, hurried down- 
stairs, leaving the others screaming at the dresser, who was vainly 
attempting to tidy the room. 

When Kate got on the Btage the first person she saw was the very 
one she wished most to avoid — Montgomery. After having con* 
ducted the overture he had come up to find out the reason of the 
“wait.” Dick was rushing about, declaring that if this ever 
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occurred again half-a-crown would be stopped out of all the 
salaries. The noise in front was deafening. 

“Oh I how very nice we look ! and they are not a bit thin,” ex- 
claimed Montgomery, pushing his glasses up on hiB nose ; and, 
forgetting his difficulties as if by magic, Dick smiled delightfully, 
and, holding her at arm's length, he looked at her critically all over. 

“ Charming, my dear 1 There won’t be a man in front who won’t 
fall in love with you. But I must see whore 1 can place you.” 

All the rest passed as rapidly as in a dream, and before she could 
again think distinctly she was walking round the stage in the com- 
pany of a score of other girls. Treading in time to the music, they 
formed themselves into lines, making place for Leslie, who came 
running down to the footlights. But Kate had neither ears nor 
eyes for anything. She felt that everyone was gazing at her. One 
old gentleman in a box annoyed her excessively ; with his opera- 
glasses fixed upon her he remained immoveable. Twenty times she 
asked herself when he would look the other way, and she sought for a 
position in which he would not be able to see her face. Then, re- 
membering that it was possibly only her legs that interested him, 
from very shame she grew nervous. Once she caught Montgomeiy’s 
eyes, and not knowing what was passing in her mind, he laughed. 
She hated him for it. But soon the cue for on exit came, and they 
were marched into the wings. There she was jostled and stared at, 
and she remembered, and with anger, how disgusting all these 
women had seemed to her when she stood behind the scenes for the 
first time. Now she was one of them. 

These were, however, rare moments ; there was no time for 
thinking ; she was whirled along. Between the acts she had to rush 
upstairs to put on another dress ; between the scenes she had to 
watch to know when she hod to go on. Sometimes Dick spoke to her, 
but he waB generally far away, and it was not until the curtain had 
been rung down for the last time that she got an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him. 

As they walked home up the dark street when all was over, she 
laid her hand affectionately on his arm — , 

“ Tell me, Dick, are you satisfied with me ? I have done my best 
to pleasevou.” 

“ Satisfied with you ? ” replied the big man, turning towards her 
in his kind, unctuous way, “ I should think so ; you looked lovely, 
and your voice was heard above everybody's. I wish you had heard 
what Montgomery said. I’ll give you a line to speak when you 
have got a bit of confidence. You are a bit timid, that’s all.’ 1 

These words of praise from the man she loved brought the colour 
to Kate’s face. It had been her intention to ask him to allow her 
to give up the idea of accepting the stage as a vocation, but now, 
through mingled feelings of vanity and dislike to interrupt the peace 
and pleasure of the moment, she maintained a silence that grew 
momentarily more cowardly and uneasy. Above all things, she did 
not wish to annoy, to disappoint him, and when he spoke of the 
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time when she would be a leading actress, she listened delighted, 
imagining not the plaudits of the public, but the illimitable love 
he would bestow upon her when she had aohieved the successes he 
had so glowingly depicted. And of these he spoke until the early 
hours of morning. Dick was as insatiable a talker as he was an 
eater, and when the cold meat had been devoured, lying back in an 
armchair, smoking interminable cigarettes, he recounted his opera 
bouffe adventures. They appeared to be inexhaustible, and by easy 
transitions he passed from one stoxy to another. At one moment 
lie was telling of how he found himself, when he had the Olympic 
Theatre in London, two days before the opening night, unable to 
pay the gas. At such times the difficulties of raising a hundred 
quid are immense, and the conditions of the capitalist were — that 
his mistress was to play one of the leading parts at a high salary, 
and that he was to take over the bars. That wan thirty pounds 
a week gono ; and the woman sang so fearfully out of tune that she 
got hissed, and that settled the pieoe. Kate clasped her hands, but 
Dick puffed at his cigarette, interested only to know if it were still 
alight Once being assured on this point, he proceeded without 
delay to sing most of the principal airs and choruses and explain the 
different situations. A casual reference to the dresses led up to a 
detailed account of how he had bought the satin down at the Docks 
at the extraordinarily low price of two shillings a yard. This in 
turn prepared the way for a long story concerning a girl who liad 
worn one of these identical dresses. She was now a leading London 
actress, and every step of her upward career was gone into. Then 

followed several biographies. Charlie sang in the chorus. 

He was now a leading tenor. Miss had married a rich man 

on the Stook Exchange ; and so on. Indeed, everybody in that ill- 
fated piece seemed to have succeeded except the manager himself. 
But no such criticism occurred to Kate. Her heart was swollen 
with admiration for the man who had been once at the head 
of all this talent, and the rich-coloured future he would shape 
for her flowed hazily through her mind. She grew, as it were, 
a little drunk with Btories, and laying her hand on his, all 
suffering and past sorrow slipped from her in sensations that 
were calm and benediotive. Never had an evening appeared to 
her so thorough, so complete, and she looked down an endless 
jrerspectivo of similar evenings spent listening by his side — 
evening* in which the quietude should never be broken except by 
the sound of a kiss or the striking of a match wherewith to light a 
fresh cigarette. 

And as the days passed, Kate grew happier, until she began to 
think she must be the happiest woman living. Her life had now an 
occupation, and no hour that went pressed upon her heavier than 
would a butterfly’s wing. The mornings had always been delight- 
ful ; Dick was with her then, and the afternoons had been t&keh up 
with her musical studies. It was the long evenings she used to 
dread ; now they bad beoome part and parcel of her daily pleasures. 
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They dined about four, and when dinner was over it wob time to 
talk about what kind of house they were going to have, to fidget 
about in search of brushes and combi, the curling- tongB, and to con- 
sider what little necessaries she had better bring down to the thoatre 
with her. At first it seemed very strange to her to go tripping down 
these narrow streets at a certain hour — streets that were tilled with 
people, for the stage and the pit entrance are alwaya within a few 
yards of each other. 

Very soon now touches of Bohemianism appeared in her. Her 
face lost its meekness of expression, her walk became more undu- 
lating and lazy; and the passers-by whispered as slue went by, 
“She’a one of the actresses. 1 ’ The first time she heard the words 
she grew frightened, but her fear soon subsided, and nervously sho 
wondered what they thought of her as she hurried from thorn towards 
the stage. Once safely tnere she often turned round to look, and 
hoped as she gave her name to the hall-keeper that they admired 
her sufficiently to come to the theatre to see her. One day she 
found a letter waiting for her, and not suspecting what was in it, 
she tore open the envelope in presence of half-a-dozen chorus girls 
who had collected in the passage. A diamond ring fell on the floor, 
and in astonishment Kate read : 

“Dear Miss D’Arcy, — In recognition of your beauty and the 
graceful way in which you play your part, 1 beg to enclose you a 
ring, which I hope to see on your finger to-night. If you wear it 
on the right hand I shall understand that you will allow me to wait 
for you at the stage-door. If, however, you decide that my little 
offering suits better your left hand, I shall understand that 1 am 
unfortunate. 

(Signed) 44 An Admirer.” 

“ Who left this here ? ” asked Kate of the doorkeeper. 

44 A tall young gent — a London man I should think by the cut of 
him, but he left no name.” * 

“ A very pretty ring, anyhow,” said a girl picking it up. 

“Jfot bad, 11 said another; 44 1 got one like it last year at 
Sheffield/ 

44 But what shall I do with it 1 ” asked Kate. 

44 Why, wear it, of course,” answered two or three voices simul- 
taneously. 

This very simple way of settling the difficulty horrified her, and 
feeling very much like one in possession of stolen goods, she hurried 
on to the stage, intending to ask Dick what she was to do. She 
found him disputing with the property-man. Throwing herself 
between them, and drawing her lover by main force away, she begged 
of him to advise her. But it was some rime before Dick could bring 
himself to forget the annoyance that a scarcity of daggers had occa- 
sioned him. At last, however, with a violent effort of will, he took 
the note from her hand and read it through. When he had mastered 
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its contents a good-natured smile illumined his chub-cheeked face, 
and he said : 

44 Well, what do you want to say ? I think the ring a very nice 
one ; let’s see how it looks on your hand.” 

She felt as if her life was sinking away from her. Was this all 1 
Was there then nothing wrong or right in the world ? she asked 
herself, feebly. 

44 You don’t mean, do you, that 1 am to wear it ? ” 

44 And why not? I think it is a very nice ring,” said the manager, 
unaffectedly. 

44 Why not, indeed ? *’ she murmured to herself, and so stunned 
was she that in her bewilderment she would have asked him on 
which hand Bhe was to wear it had he not said : 

44 Wear it first on one hand and then on the other, dear ; that 
will puzzle hiiii. ,> 

44 lint supposing he comes to meet me at the Bt&ge door ? 11 

44 Well, wh nt will that matter '/ We’ll go out together ; I’ll see 
that he keeps his distance.” 

Relieved to find that there was a point which she was not asked 
to pass, she went up to the dressing-room. A volley of questions 
greeted her. Most of the girls were undressed. Dolly Goddard 
was walking about in a pair of blue silk stockings. Obeying an in- 
stinct of sharne which habit did not seem able to destroy, Kate 
started as if sho were about to retreat. 

“Now then, come in, don't be shocked,” cried Dolly ; “you are 
as bashful as an undergraduate.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this Bally, and, humiliated, she began 
to dress. 

44 You haven’t heard Dolly’s Btoiy of the undergraduate ?” shouted 
a girl from the other end of the room. 

44 No, and don’t want to,” replied Kate, indignantly. “ The con- 
versation in this room is perfectly horrible. I shall ask Mr. Len- 
nox to cliange me. And really, Miss, Goddard, I think you might 
manage to dress yourself with a little more decency.” 

44 Well, if you call this dress,” exclaimed Dolly, fanning herself, 
u 1 suppose one must take off one’s stockings to please you. You 
are as bad os — ” 

Dolly was the wit of No. 6 dressing-room, and having obtained 
her laugh she sought to conciliate Kate. To achieve this she began 
by putting on her tights. 

“Kow, Mrs. Lonnox,” she said, w don’t be angry; if I have a 
good figure I can’t help it. And I do want to hear about the 
diamond ring.” 

This was said so quaintly, so, what the Americans would 
call cunningly, fcliat Kate couldn’t help smiling through her 
anger, and abandoning her hand she allowed Dolly to examine the 
ring. 

44 1 never saw anything prettier in my life. Jt wasn’t an under- 
gro — ? ” said the girl, who was a low comedian at heart and knew 
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the value of repetition. (( 1 must drink to hie health. Who lias 
any liquor ? Have you, Vincent ? ” 

44 Just a drain left,” said a fat girl, pulling a flat bottle out of a 
dirty black skirt* 44 but Pm going to keep it for the end of the 
second act.” 

44 Selfishness will be your ruin,” said Dolly. 44 Let's subscribe to 
drink the gentleman’s health,” she added, winking at the bevy of 
damsels who stood waiting, their hands on their hips. It being 
impossible for Kate to misunderstand what was expected of her she 
said— 

44 1 shall be very glad to stand treat. What shall it be ? ” 

This was a difficult matter to decide. Some were in favour of 
brandy, some of gin. Eventually it was agreed that they could not 
do better than a bottle of whisky. The docrepit dresser was 
given the money, with strict injunctions from Dolly not to un- 
cork the bottle. 44 We can do that ourselves,” the girl added, face- 
tiously. And until the arrival of the liquor a noisy interest was 
manifested in the ring, the sender, and the letter. Kate told what 
Dick had advised her to do, and Dolly spoke authoritatively on 
the invariable line of conduct pursued by Beaumont in such cases. 
But this clatter and talk did not Bilence Kate’s qualms of conscience. 
The method of an antecedent life, the teaching of years, rose in re- 
volution and denied her right to act thus. For a moment a sense 
of shame, bitter and blinding as a wild salt wind, overwhelmed her, 
and she could not repress a positive loathing of herself. Since she 
had left Hanley it was the strongest shock her moral nature hod 
received. Vainly she searched for an excuse, but could find 
none. It was not until she had drunk a couple of whiBkyB that she 
began to forget and find courage to laugh at Dolly's dirty stories. 
The number of glasses was not sufficient, but that did not matter, 
and the merriment did not cease until the call-boy was heard crying, 
44 Ladies, ladies 1 Mr. Lennox is waiting on the stage.” Then there 
was a scramble for the glass and the dresser, and Dolly’s voice was 
heard screaming— 

44 Now then, Mother Hubbard, have you got the sweetstuff I told 
you to get ? I don’t want to go downstairs stinking of raw spirit. ” 

44 1 couldn’t get any,” said the old woman, 44 but I brought two 
slices of bread ; that’ll do as well.” 

44 You’re a knowing old card,” said Dolly. 44 Eat a mouthful or 
two, it’ll take the smell off, Mrs. Lennox. But I’m afraid you’ve 
had a drop too much. You aren’t used to it. Open the window, 
Mother Hubbaid.” 

44 It is the heat,” answered Kate faintly. 44 1 shall be all right in 
a minute.” 

44 For goodness sake, do. Mr, Lennox will kick up such a row 
with me should he find it out Eat another piece of bread if you 
can, there’s nothing like it” 

At present Kate was only a little giddy, but when she got on the 
stage, with the fumes of the gas, a vague sickness mounted to her 
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head. Montgomery’s arms, as he beat time in the orchestra, 
seemed to her of immeasurable length, and the auditorium reeled, 
a confused mixture of lights and black spotB. The musio sounded 
in her ears like some harsh cruelty, and at times the voices of those 
singing round her became as unmerciful as the howling of demons 
mocking her out of the depths of some meaningless nightmare. 
Each clash of the cymbals seemed more pitiless than the last, and 
she had at last to stagger into the wings and ask for a glass of water. 
Fortunately, Dick was on the O. P. side, and did not notice her 
absence, and beyond some sly laughs and whispering among the 
girls, the accident attracted no attention. Whether she wore the 
ring on her left or ou her right hand she had no idea, and when 
Dime asked during their walk home if she had noticed anyone 
watching her from a stage-box, she could give no answer. But it 
mattered little ; a few days later Bho was a hundred miles away, 
playing to new faces and attracting fresh admirations. The incident 
consequent to a theatrical career was soon blunted and its identity 
submerged in a thousand other events, and the moBt lasting trace 
it left was the ambition to become an actress. The phrase of the 
letter which complimented her on the graceful way in which she 
went through her part remained in Kate *8 mind, and henceforth she 
did not cease to beg of Dick to give her “ something to do.” 

It is extraordinary to Bee how quickly a ladv gets on in her pro- 
fession when she lias convinced the heads of the departments of 
her talents or her beauty. The way in whioh subordinate parts are 
discovered that would just suit her is surprising. To this principle 
Dick and Montgomery proved no exceptions. Soon it became ap- 
parent that the first Beene in Les Cloches played very short, a few 
extra lines written into it to be Bpoken by one of the girls would 
improve it vastly. The Bcrip was obtained from the prompter, 
Montgomery invited to supper, and until throe in the morning he 
and Dick collaborated. Kate sat in the armchair and wondered. 

What can she say to the Baillie ? The scene is the sea-Bhore near 
Comeville ; they are on their way to the market. 

“ Supposing she said something like this, eh ? ‘ Mr. Baillie, do you 
like brown eyes and cherry lips ? ' And then another would reply, 
4 Cherry brandy most like. * ” 

“ No, I don’t think the public — you must remember we are not 
playing to a London public — would see the point I think we’d 
better have something broader/ 

“Well, what?” 

“ Well, you remember the scene in Chilpcric when— ’’ 

lu the explanation of the Beene in Chilperie the conversation 
wandered, end Mr. Diprose’s version of the piece and his usual vile 
taste in the stage management severely commented on. In such 
pleasant discussion an hour was agreeably spent ; but at last the 
sudden extinguishing of a cigarette reminded them that they had 
met for the purpose of writing some dialogue. After a long ailenoe 
Dick said-— 
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44 Supposing she were ty Bay, * Mr. Baillie, you havo a fine head. 1 
You know I want something she'd get a laugh with." 

“ If she said the truth, Bhe'd say a fat head," replied Montgomery 
with a laugh. 

44 And why shouldn't she 7 Tliat’s the very thing. She’s sure to 
get a laugh with that — 4 Mr. Baillie, you have a fat head.' Let's 
get that down first. But what shall she Bay after 7 " 

Here both authors came to an embarrassing pause, and in silence 
they ransacked their memories of all the opera bouffes they had seen 
for a joke which could be fitted to the one they hod just discovered. 

After some five minutes of deep consideration, Dick, wearied by 
the unaccustomed mental strain put upon his mind, said : 

44 Do you know the music of Trone V'Ecosse t Devilish good. If 
the book had been better it would have been a big success." 

44 The waltz is about the prettiest thing Hervd has done." 

This expression of opinion led up to an animated discussion, in 
which the rival claims of Hervd and Planquette were forcibly argued. 
Many cigarettes were smoked, and not until the packet was emptied 
did it occur to them that, up to the present, only one 11 wheeze" had 
been found. 

44 I never can do anything without a cigarette ; do fciy to find mo 
one in the next room, Kate, dear. Listen, Montgomery, we have 
got 4 Baillie, you’ve a fat head. ’ That’ll do very well for a beginning ; 
but I'm not good at finding wheezes." 

“And then I can say, 4 Baillie, you’ve a fine head,*" said 
Kate, who had been listening dreamily for a long timo, afraid to 
interrupt. 

44 Not a bad idea,” said Dick. 44 Let’B get it down.” 

44 And then/' screamed Montgomery, as he perched both his long 
legs over the arm of his chair, 44 she can say, 4 1 mean a groat head, 
Mr. Baillie.*" 

For a moment Dick's eyes flashed with die light of admiration, and 
he seemed to be considering if it were not his duty to advise the 
conductor that his talents lay in dialogue rather than in music. But 
his sentiments, whatever they may have been, disappeared in the 
bunt of inspiration he had been waiting for so long. 

44 We dan go through the whole list of heads," he exclaimed 
triumphantly. 44 Fat head, fine head, broad head, thick head, mas- 
sive head — yes, massive head. The Baillie will appear pleased at 
that, and will repeat the phrase, and then she will say 4 Dunder head 1 ' 
He'll get angry, and she will run away. That will make a splendid 
exit— shell exit to a roar." 

Kate raised and cast down her brown eyes softly, and her 
heart was filled with a mixed sense of admiration and wonder. 
It seemed to her extraordinary that a man should do so much, and 
for her. 

Dick noted down the phrases on a piece of paper, to be pasted 
afterwards into the scrip. When this was done, he said : 

44 My dear, if you don’t get a roar with these lines, you can call 
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me a And when we play the piece at Hull, I shouldn't be sur- 

prised if you got noticed in the paperB. But you must pluck up 
courage and cheek the Baillie. ” 

Kate said nothing, but she felt unutterable things, and a vision 
of greatness assuaged the suspicion that too much was being asked 
of her. 

“We must put up a rehearsal-call to-morrow for these lines. 
Now listen, Montgomery, and tell me how it reads." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

“ Ueiieahsal to-morrow at twelve for all those in the front scene of 
the Cloches cried the Btage-door keeper to half-a-dozen girls os 
they pushed past him. 

" NVell I never, and I was going out to see the castle and tho 
ramparts of the town," said one girl 

I wonder what it v s for,” said another ; 44 it went all right, I 
thought— didn’t you ? Did you hear any reason, Mr. Brown / ” 

44 1 'ear there are to bo new lines put in,” replied the stage-door 
keeper, surlily, 44 but I don’t know. Don’t bother.” 

At the mention of the new lines the faces of the girls brightened, 
but instantly they strove to hide the hope and anxiety the announce- 
ment had caused them, and in the silence which ensued each tried 
to think how she could get a word with Mr. Lennox. At length 
one more enterprising than the rest said : 

44 1 must run back. I've forgotten my handkerchief." 

44 You needn't mind your handkerchief, you won’t see Mr. Lennox 
to-night,” exclaimed Dolly, who always trampled on other people's 
illusions as readily as she did on her own. 

The brutality of the answer caused a titter, but it soon subsided, 
everybody being anxious to hear the news, for Dolly's tone of voice 
intimated that she knew what was going to happen. Dispelling the 
angiy look from the face of the girl she had attacked bv putting her 
arm affectionately round her shoulder, Dolly continued : 

44 The lines are not for you, nor me, nor any of us. You little 
■illy, can't you see who they are for ? Why, for his girl, of course 1 ” 

Murmurs of assent followed this statement, and, her hands on her 
hips, Dolly triumphantly faced her auditors. 

44 1 know it is damned hard lines, but there it is. You didn't 
expect the man to take her out of her linendrapery for nothing. 
You take my word for it, she'll get on now like a house on fire.'* 

The old stage-door keeper, whose attention had been concentrated 
on what he was eating out of a jam-pot, now suddenly woke up to 
the fact that the passage was blocked, and that a group of musicians 
with boxes in their hands were waiting to get through. 

44 Now, ladiea, I must ask you to move on, there are a lot of people 
behind you." 

44 Yea, get on, girls ; we're all up a tree this time, and the moral 
of it is that we haven’t yet learnt how to fall in love with the 
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managers. The paper-collar woman has beaten ns at our own 
game.” 

A roar of laughter followed this remark, which was heard by 
everybody, and pushing the girls before her Dolly cleared the way. 

Notwithstanding her distaste for, her determined opposition to the 
dirty stories told in the dressing-room, and her continued refusal to 
contribute an item of information to the eternal question of “ Who 
was the nicest man you ever knew," Kate's quiet and unmarked 
character had made her a general favourite. Except on the point 
above mentioned, she inclined easily to everybody's whims and 
foibles ; she appeared ever ready to oblige, and she made no dis- 
agreeable remarks. At first, it is true, her pretty faoe caused some 
cruel bickerings, but the unassuming way in which she rather 
repudiated than accepted admiration softened the acidity of feminine 
jealousies, and the fact that Bhe was not ill-looking finished by being 
gracefully accepted. She, moreover, was possessed of the soft, 
weak features that women invariably admire in their own sex. This 
was another recommendation in her favour, and as she never inter- 
fered with any of the men who came about the theatre, it had become 
tlie fashion, when the question was mooted, as to who could be called 
a really pretty woman, to cite Kate as an example. But she now found 
that she had jeopardised her popularity by aecepting the small part of 
Jeanne. Those girls, whose ambitions in life are limited, first to 
obtaining a line — that is to say, permission to shout, in their red 
tights, when the low comedian appeal* on the Btage, “ Oh, what a 
jolly good fellow the Duke is ! " — secondly, to being asked out to 
dinner by somebody they imagine looks like a gentleman, revolted 
against hearing this paper-collar woman, as they now called her, 
speak the long-dream ed-of, long-descried phrases ; and at night all 
they dared do they did to “queer” her scene. They crowded 
round her, mugged, and tried to divert the attention of the house 
from her. Sho had to say, “Mr. Baillie, you've a fine head." 
BaiUie , patting his crown — “Yes, a fine head.” Kate — “A fat 
head." Baillie \ indignantly — “A fat head!" Kate* hurriedly — 
“ l mean a broad head.” BaiUie — w Yes, a broad head/’ Kate — 
“ A thick head." Baillie , indignantly — 14 A thick head!" Kate 
— “ No, no ; a solid head," and so on ad lid. for ten minutes. 

The scene went enormously. The pit screamed, and the gallery 
was in convulsions, and next day in the streets nothing was heard 
but ironical references to fat and thick heads. The girls hsd not 
succeeded in spoiling the scene, for, encouraged by the applause, 
KAte had chaffed ana mocked at the Baillie so vigorously ana wittily 
that she at once won the sympathy of the house. But the following 
night a tall, sour-faced girl, who wotc pads, and with whom Kate 
had had some words concerning her co&rae language, hit upon an 
ingenious device for interfering with her success. It consisted in 
bursting into a roar of laughter just before die had time to say, 41 A 
fat head." The others soon tumbled to the trick, and in a night or 
two they worked so well together that Kate grew so nervous that 
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she could not speak her lines. This made her feel very miserable ; 
and her stage experience being limited, she ascribed her non-suc- 
cess to her own fault, until one night Dick rushed, the moment the 
curtain was down at the end of tho first act, into the middle of the 
stage. Putting up his arms with a large gesture, he called the com- 
pany back, 

“Ladies and gentlemen/ 1 he said, “ 1 have noticed that the front 
scene in this act has not been going as well as it used to. 1 don’t 
want anyone to tell me why this is so ; the reason is sufficiently 
obvious, at least to me. 1 shall expect, therefore, the ladies whom 
this matter concerns to attend a rehearsal to-morrow at twelve, 
and if after that 1 notice what I did to-night, 1 shall at once 
dismiss the delinquents from tho company. 1 hope I make myself 
understood. ,, 

After this explanation, any further interference with Kate's scene 
was, of course, out of the question, and the verdict of each new town 
more and more firmly established its success. But if Dick’s presence 
controlled the girls whilst they were on the Btoge, his authority 
diminished as it ascended to the dressing-rooms, and many were the 
expedients there resorted to to annoy Kate. Her particular enemy 
was Dolly Goddard. Not a night passed that this girl did not refer 
to the divorce cases she had read of in the papers, or protended to 
have heard of. Her natural sharp wit enabled her to do this with 
considerable acidity. “ Never heard such a thing in my life, girls,” 
she would begin. “ They talk of us, but what we do is child's play 
compared with the doings of the respectable people. A baker's wife 
in this blessed town has just run away with the editor of a news- 
paper, leaving her six little children, one of them being a baby no 
more than a month old, behind her.” 

41 What will the husband do ? ” 

“ Get a divorce.” (Chorus — “ He’ll get a divorce, of course, of 
course, of course ! ”) 

To this delicate irony no answer was possible, and Kate could only 
bite her lips, and pretend not to understand. But it 'was difficult 
not to turn pale and tremble sometimes, so agonising were the anec- 
dotes that the active brain of Dolly conjured up concerning the 
atrocities that pursuing husbands had perpetrated with knife and 
pistol on the betrayers of their happiness. And when these scare- 
crows failed, there were always the dirty stories to fall back upon. 
A word sufficed to set the whole gang recounting experiences, and 
comparing notes. Often a sneer curled the comere of Kate's lips, 
but to protest she knew would be only to expose herself to a rude 
answer, and to appeal to Dick couldn’t fail to excite still further 
enmity against her. Besides, what could be do ? How could he 
define what were and what were not proper conversations for the 
dressing-rooms ? Clearly, the best thing for her to do was to ask 
him to put her to dress with the principals, and this she decided to 
do one evening when the words used in No. 6 had been more than 
usually warm. 
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Dick, of course, made no objection, and with Leslie and Beaumont 
Kate got on better. 

44 1 am so glad you have come/ 1 said Leslie, as Bhe bent to allow 
the dresser to place a wreath of orange-blossoms on her head. 44 1 
wonder you didn’t think of asking Mr. Lennox to put you with us 
before/* 

“ I didn’t like to. I was afraid of being in your way/* said Kate, 
as Bhe examined with a circular look the blank whitewash, the over- 
filled slop-pail, and the naked gas-jet. 44 1 hope Beaumont won’t 
mind iny being here/* 

4 4 What matter if she does? Beaumont isn’t half a bad Bort 
once you begin to understand her. Just let her talk to you about 
her diamonds and her men, and it will be all right/* 

44 But why haven’t you been to see me lately ? I want you to 
come out shopping with me one day next week. We shall be at 
York. J hoar you can get some nice things there/* 

44 Yes, there are Borne nice shops there. I would have been to see 
you before, but Frank has just got some new scores from London, 
and he wanted me to try them over with him. There’s one that’s 
just been produced in Paris— the loveliest music you ever heard in all 
your life. Come up to my place to-morrow and I'll play it over to 
you. But bilking of music, 1 hear that you are gettingon splendidly.** 

44 1 think I’m improving ; Montgomery comes to practice with me 
every morning/* 

41 He’s all very well for the piano, but he can’t teach you to pro- 
duce your voice. What does he know ? Tliat brat of a boy ! I'll 
tell you what 1 11 do,” cried Leslie, suddenly confronting Kate, 
44 we’re going to York next w*eek. Well, I’ll introduce you to a first- 
rate mail. He’d do more with you in six lessons than Montgomery 
in fifty. And the week after we shall be at Leeds. I can introduce 
you to another there/* 

44 The curtain is just going up, Miss Leslie/* cried the call-boy. 

14 All right," cried the pruna donna, throwing the hare’s foot to 
the dresser. 44 1 muBt. be off now. We’ll talk of this to-morrow/* 

Immediately after tho Btately figuro of Beaumont entered. Put- 
ting her block bAg down with a thump on the table she exclaimed: 

44 Good hoavens ! not dressed yet l My God ! you’ll be late/* 

44 Late for what?" asked Kate in astonishment. 

44 Didn’t Mr. Lennox tell you that you had to sing my song, the 
marked woman’s song, in the first act ? ’* 

44 No, I heard nothing of it/* 

44 Then for goodness sake make hnste. Here, stick your face out. 
I’ll do your make-up while the drosser laces you. But you’ll be 
able to manage the song, won’t you ? It is auite impossible for me 
to get dressed in time. I can’t understand Mr. Lennox not having 
told you." 

“ Oh, yes, I shall be able to get through it—at least I hope so,* 
Kate answered, trembling with the sudden excitement of the news. 
44 1 think I know all the words except the encore verse/’ 
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“Oh, you won't need that,” said Boaumont, betrayed by a twinge 
of professional jealousy. 44 Now turn the other cheek. By Jove, 
weVe no time to lose ; they are just finishing the wedding chorus. 
If you're late it won't be ray fault. I sent down word to the theatre 
to ask if you would sing my song in the first act, as 1 had some 
friends coming down from London to Bee me. You know the 
Marquis of Worthing — has been a friend of mine for years. That'll 
do for the left eye.' 1 

41 If you put out your leg a little further I’ll pull on your stock- 
ing, ana then you'll be all right," said the dresser. 

This was done in a jiffoy, and juBt staying a moment to pull up 
her garters in a sort of nervous trance, she rushed on to the stage, 
followed into the wings by Boaumont, who had come to hear how 
the song would go. 

It was a complete success, and from an enthusiastic pit Bhe got a 
double encore. 

These little triumphs encouraged Kate more than over to take Miss 
Leslie's advice ; ana in no town they visited where the advantages 
of musical instruction could bo obtained did she neglect to avail 
herself of the chance. Montgomery was at first inclined to jealously 
resent the interference of other masters, but all the objections he 
had to offer were steadily overruled by Dick. And he, more than 
anyone, urged her to continue her studies. In matters of money 
he remained as heedlessly generous as ever. 44 Your lessons cost 
you three pounds, dear? Very well, here’s five quid," he would 
say, pulling a lot of loose sovereigns out of his waistcoat pocket. 

44 But what am I to do with the rest ? " 

44 You are sure to want it. Buy yourself some gloves, or a now 
hat." 

She felt that she would never be able to repay him for his 
kindness. She experienced the moat delicious intervals of love, 
and her heart was over-filled with sensations of gratitude. In- 
deed, unless the familiarity, the spoony ways of which he seemed 
unable to divest himself in speaking to a woman, be jfieaded against 
him, his conduct towards her was irreproachable. But the con- 
siderateness he showed on all other points rendered this frailty the 
more noticeable, and in all Kate's examinations of conscience pushed 
it into irritating prominence. Yet it was only natural that doubt 
should grow upon her. The constant presence, the very odour of 
skirts in which they lived, was revolting to think of, and daily the 
desire to possess him beyond (be power, the assailing temptation o 
any woman, became an increasing want in her mind. 

The continual nerve-excitement in which she lived, the rioh diet, 
the bundles and sodas supped in the dressing-rooms, the constant 
gratification of bodily pleasure, combined to produce in her naturally 
placid nature violent revolts and demands for passionate outbursts. 
Often at her music lesson the would grind her little teeth ; a sudden 
thought would strike her that he had taken advantage of her absence 
to go round and see one of the girls. Then, again, under her very 

*3 
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oyos, before the curtain had gone up, when the girls were 
assembled on the stage, he would put his arm round the shoulders 
of some girl who had come to asx him a question. These were 
moments in which a little childish rage boiled like a kettle within 
her, and she would clench her hands, and a mad instinct of scratch- 
ing awoke in the muscles of her arms. Bitterly, too, at night, when 
they got home after the theatre, she used to reproach him ; and what 
annoyod her even more than the fact itself, was the absolute uncon- 
sciousness ho always displayed of having ever done anything wrong. 
At last, exasperated by the eternal “ My dear, 1 don’t remember,” 
she seized him by the fuzzy hair, and pulled until the tears come into 
his eyes. It was, however, half in fun, and Kate burst out laugh- 
ing soon after ; but Dick, unobsorvant as he was, could not help 
looking at her in astonishment. The change that had come over her 
since she left Hanley was apparent Physically, the change was for 
the better. Ilor cheeks were fuller, the lines of her face softer ; 
her eyes had become loss monotonous in colour, and more provoking 
in expression : and she smiled more readily. Psychologically, the 
change was even more marked. The broad, simple lines on which 
her views of life and things had formerly been based, had become 
twistod, broken, and confused ; her tastes were now more complex 
and her desires more febrile. Even her principles of honesty had 
become shaken. Anecdotes of clever swindles no longer wounded 
her feelings ; she now listened to and laughed at them with the rest 
The middle-class woman, in a word, had disappeared, and the Bo- 
hemian taken her place ; and had it not been for the anger with 
which she repulsed all levity of conversation, and the cold way she 
frowned upon the spicey little stories, the delight of theatrical 
supper- tables, the closest scrutiny might have failed to find a due 
wherewith to trace her back to her origin. But regarding the moral 
question, she seemed daily to grow more Bevere, and many were the 
disputes Kate and Dick had on the subject. For the smallest thing 
said in her presence she would challenge him with not respecting 
her. And it was amusing to watch the poor good-natured creature, 
who neither respected nor disrespected any living thing, but lived 
only for the enjoyment of the moment, striving to lead the conver- 
sation away from dangerous ground. Beaumont and Mortimer 
often made this extremely difficult for him, and when they met at 
dinner or supper Dick’s attempts at steering a dear way through the 
sticky suggestiveness of their allusions recalled often the straggles 
of a bluebottle threading his way out of a spider’s web. For, besides 
maintaining a tight rein over his own tongue, he was likewise made 
responsible for the conduct of others, and expected, on the first sus- 
picion of impropriety, to call the offender to account This was, as 
may be easily imagined, not too facile a task, and often placed Dick 
in a somewhat ludicrous position. But Kate forced obedience upon 
him. Out of her former pladd nature had arisen a perky little 
spirit, which, although it sometimes worried, was not without charm 
for her soft-hearted lover. Little as he oared for the opinions of 
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others, he could not help feeling proud of her, and the novelty of 
seeing her assert herself pleased him. Was he not enjoying the 
society of a second woman whose existence till now he had not sus- 
pected? This dose of authoritative self-reliance had been intro- 
duced into her character ; first, by the fact that she was now a 
divorced woman ; secondly, by the fact that she was now earning 
two pounds a week, and received nightly a round of public applause. 
The news of the decree nui had, of course, suggestea many tnoughts 
for the future, and hod frightened her considerably. But in the 
reflections and analysis of her life which these fears forced upon her, 
it became gradually clear to her that she was not such a very unim- 
portant peraon after all. She was getting on with her music ; she 
could play most things, and sing a little at sight, and everybody said 
that, when she got a part, tliat she would moke a success of it. 
Besides, she was admired more than any one in the company. At 
this point, however, Kate’s thoughts came always to a sudden stop. 
What was vaguely floating in her mind was that she had only to make 
a choice to get any man she liked ; but the morality of years inter- 
vening, she Bhrank from defining her thoughts. A wave of sup- 
pressed pride would sweep up through her soul, and with a flush in 
her cheeks she remembered that she was, after all, the hones test 
woman in the theatre. She admitted that she had deserted her 
husband for another man. It was very wicked, that she knew ; but 
she could not help herself. They should have been kinder to her 
than they had been at home. Her husband had never reallv loved 

her, and her mother-in-law . But she could not bring herself, 

even in thought, to abuse Mrs. Kdo, and in preference it pleased 
her to think now great was her love for Dick. If she was living 
with a man to whom she was not married, it was because she cared 
for him. Kate dung resolutely to this last fleeting remnant of her 
past life, and for this reason she passionately— oven at the risk of 
making herself unpopular— oould not refrain from asserting her 
claims to the title of an honest woman ; and this, and an overmas- 
tering desire to succeed in her profession, were the two things that 
now occupied her mind. In speculations as to when she would ob- 
tain a party her jealousy was forgotten, and for the time being her 
lover was spared many bitter recriminations. Nevertheless, she 
grumbled very much at having nothing to do. When her little 
scene with the Baillie was over, she had to walk aimlessly about with 
the rest of the chorus. In Madame Angot she hadn't a line ; after 
her success with the fishwife's song, Beaumont took good care not 
to give her another chance. Every night this matter was discussed, 
but Dick could not, as he said, sack the principals. All sorts of 
expedients were suggested, even to the possibility of mounting a 
new opera — a proposition much approved of by Montgomery ; but 
nothing could be agreed on save the advisability of Kate setting to 
work to understudy Miss Leslie. 

“ Kate oould play Serpolette as it was never played before/’ ex- 
claimed Dick, who believed implicitly in her talent. 
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44 And I’ll engage that she does/’ cried Montgomery ; “ I’ll bring 
up the score to-morrow and well have a go at it." 

Once begun, the studies proceeded gaily. Apparently deeply in- 
terested, in the somnolent beatitude of the morning hours, Dick lay 
back, smoking perpetual cigarettes in the armchair. Montgomery 
hammered with nervous vigour at the piano ; Kate stood by his side, 
her soul burning in the ardours of her task. She would have pre- 
ferred the part of Germaine ; it would have better suited her mild 
demeanour than the frisky Serpolotte ; but in vain it seemed to 
hope for illness or any aocident that would prevent Beaumont from 
playing. They could only suggest that Leslie was often imprudent, 
and praying for a bronchial visitation they watched at night to see 
how she was wrapped up. 

When Kate knew the music a rehearsal was called for her to go 
through the business, and it was then that the long-smouldering 
indignation broke out against her. In the first place the girl who 
till now had been entrusted with the understudy, and had likewise 
lived in the hopes of coughs and colds, burst into floods of passionate 
tears and storms of violent words. She attacked Kate vigorously ; 
and the scone was doubly unpleasant, as it took place in the presence 
of everybody. The most remorseless references were made to dying 
and deserted husbands, and all the acridncss of the chorus-girl was 
squeezed into allusions an out the Divorce Court. This was as dis- 
agreeable for Dick as for Kate. The rehearsal had to be dismissed, 
and the lady in question was sent back to London. Sympathy at 
first ran very strongly on the Bide of the weak, and the ladies of 
the theatre were united in their efforts to make it as disagreeable as 
jjossible for Kate. She bore up, however, courageously ; and after 
a time her continual refusal to again rehearse the part won a re- 
action in her favour ; and when Miss Leslie’s cold began to grow 
worse, and it bocame clear that some one must understudy Serpo- 
lotfce, the part fell without opposition to her share. 

And now every minute of the day was given to learning 
or thinking out in her innor consciousness some portion of her 
part. In the middle of her breakfast she would hurriedly lay 
down her cup with a clink in the saucer and say, 44 Look here, 
Dick; tell me how 1 am to do that run in- -my first entrance, 
you know." 

44 What are your words, dear ? * 

44 4 Who speaks ill of Serpolotte ? ’ 

Thfbreakfast-table would then be pushed out of the way and the 
entrance rehearsed. Dick seemed never to get tired, and the run 
was practised over and over again. Coining home from the theatre 
at night, it was always a ouestion of this effect and that effect ; of 
whether Leslie might not nave scored a point if she had accentuated 
the lifting of her skirt in the famous song. 

That was, as Dick declared, the 44 number of {jrip ; " and often, 
at two o’clock in the morning, just as she was getting into bed, Kate 
would, in her chemise, begin to sing — 
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“ Look at in<> here ! look at me there 1 
Criticise me everywhere ! 

From head to feet I am most sweet. 

And most perfect and complete. ’* 

But, above all, there was a scene in the first act in which Serpo- 
lette had to run screaming with laughter away from hor cross old 
uncle, Gaapard, and dodge him, lading behind the Bail lie and his 
clerk. To do this effectively required a certain chic, a gaiety, which 
Kate did not seem able to summon up ; and thorein lay the weak 
place in her rendering of the part. 44 You’re all right for a minute, 
and then you sober down into a Germaine,” Dick would say, at the 
end of a long and critical conversation. And for days this judg- 
ment formed the theme of Kate's ruminations. Thinking it cannot 
be called, but in the efforts of her intelligence to generate in her- 
self and give birth to the being indicated by the dramatist, Bhe 
mentally transported herself to scenes of artificial pleasure — scenes 
in which she was surrounded by lovors who, drinking wine from 
goblets of gold, crowned her with roses and maddened her with 
laughter. Thus Bhe divined a wild gaiety, as in the murmuring of 
a sea-shell wo hear the wash of the sea ; and far away saw, as wo 
see reflections in deep waters, flying figures and floating hair, in the 
middle of which kisses were snatched. 

The business Bhe learned to 14 parrot :** Dick taught her tho 
gestures and the intonations of voice to be used, and after she had 
had a glass of wine, he said he would back her to go through tho 
part quite ns well as Leslie. 

Leslie 1 The word was now constantly in their minds. Would 
her cold get worse or better 7 was the question discussed the most 
frequently between Dick, Kate, and Montgomery. Sometimes it 
was better, sometimes worse ; but at last at the moment of their 
greatest despondency the welcome news came that she had slipped 
downstairs and sprained her foot badly. 

44 Oh, the poor thing 1 ” said Kate ; 44 I'm so sorry. Had I known 
that was—” 

44 Was going to happen you wouldn't have learnt tho part,” ex- 
claimed Montgomery, with his loud, vacant laugh. 

Answering him with an angry glance, she cast down her eyes, 
and beat her foot impatiently on the ground. After a long silence 
she said, 44 1 shall go and see her.” 

14 You'd much better run through your music with Montgomery, 
and mind not to forget to see the dresser about your dress. Ana, 
for God's sake, do try and put a bit of gaiety into the part. Serpo- 
lette is a bit of a romp, you know.” 

“Try to put a bit of gaiety into tho part,” rang in Kate’s ears 
unceasingly. It haunted her as she took in the waist of Leslie's 
dress, while she leaned over Montgomery's shoulder at the piano 
or listened to his conversation. He was enthusiastic, ana she 
thought it very pretty of him to say, 44 1 am glad to have had s 
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share in your first succoss. No one ever forgets that ; that’s sure 
to bo romoin bored. ” 

It was the nearest thing to a profession of love he had ever made, 
but she was preoccupied with other thoughts, and had to send him 
away for a last time to study the dialogue before the glass. 

“ Try to put a little gaiety into the part. Serpolette is a romp, 
you know.” 

“ Yes, a romp ; but what is a romj)?" Kate asked herself ; and 
she strove to realise in detail that which she had accepted till now 
in outline. Tho first thing to be done was to get rid of her gloom ; 
and feeling angry like one who has started at a shadow, she went 
over to the cupboard, took out a decanter, and drank a couple of 
glasses of sherry, Tho stimulant had the desired offoct. Gaily she 
skipped now from tho graver scones of her married life which liad 
irritated her to reminiscences of factory boys and ^irls larking to- 
gotlior ; to recollections of village fetes ; to all things that would 
holp her to attune her thoughts to the Bentiments of the three 
hours to bo passed in the day of tho footlights and the shadow of 
painted treoB. The struggle was a hard one, but it was on this 
evening, more than any other, that she freed herself from the weight 
of ten years of work which pressed upon her, and trod the heaviest 
tread on the head of her anterior life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

“ TiAuncfl and gentlemen,” said Mr. Hayes, who had mueh against 
his will been pushed before the curtain of the Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, to make the following statement, “I am sorry to inform 
you that in consequence of indisposition — that is to say, the acci- 
dental spraining of her ankle — Miss Leslie will not be able to ap- 
pear to-night. Your kind indulgence is therefore requested for 
Miss D’Arcy, who has, on the shortest notice, consented to play the 
part of Serpolette." 

“ Did yer ever 'ear of any one spraining an ankle on purposo ? ” 
asked a scene-shifter. 

44 Hush 1 " said the gasman, 44 he'll 'ear you." 

Amid murmurs of applause, Mr. Hayes backed into the wings. 

44 Well, was it all rignt 1 " he asked Dick. 

44 Right, my boy, I should think it was ; there was a touch of 
Gladstone in your accidentally sprained ankle." 

44 What do you mean 1 99 said the discomfited acting manager. 

“I haven't time to tell you now. Now then, girls, are you 
ready ? " he said, rushing on to the stage and hurriedly clianging 
the places of the choristers. Putting his hand on a girl's Bhouldor, 
he moved her to the right or left as his taste dictated. Then re- 
tiring abruptly, he cried, 44 Now then, up you go I” and immediately 
after thirty voices in one sonority sang, 

44 In Cornsville’s wide market-pi*— a— ces 
Sweet servant girls with rosy fa— a —ces 
Wait here, wait here." 

44 Now, then, come on. You make your entrance from the top 
left" 

„ 44 I don’t think I shall ever be able to do that run in." 

44 Don't begin to think about anything. If you don’t like the 
run, 111 tell you how to do it," said Dick, his face lighting up with 
a sudden inspiration ; 44 do it with a cheeky swagger, walking very 
■lowly, like this ; and then when you get quarter of the way down 
the stage, stop for a moment and sing, 4 Who speaks ill of Serpo- 
lette f ' Do you see ! " 

44 Yes, yes. that will suit me better ; I understand." 

Then standing under the sloping wing, they both listened anxi- 
ously for the cue. 
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44 She loves Grenioheux. ” 

44 There’s your cue. On you go, give me your shawl." 

The footlights dazzled her. The shadow- hlled auditorium spotted 
with hundreds of faces, was appalling ; a burst of applause rather 
frightened than reassured her, and a prey to a sort of dull dream, 
Bho sang her first lines. But she was a little behind the beat. 
Montgomery brought down his stick furiously, the riptiques of the 
girls buffeted her ears like palms of hand, and it was not until she 
was half-way through the gossiping couplets, and saw Montgomery’s 
arm swing peacefully to and fro over the bent profiles of the musi- 
cians that sne fairly recovered her presence of mind. Then came 
the little scone in which she runs away from her uncle Gaspard and 
hides behind the Baillie. And Bhe dodged the old man with such 
Bprightliness from one side of the stage to the other that a murmur 
of admiration floated over the pit, and, arising in circular echoes, 
was prolonged almost until she stepped down to the footlights to 
sing the legend of Serpolette. 

The quaintly tripping cadences of the tune and the humour of 
the words, which demanded to be rather said than sung, were ren- 
dered to perfection. It was impossible not to like her when she 
said, 

44 1 know not maoh of my relations, 

I never saw my mother’s face ; 

And of preceding generations 
I nover found a single trace. 

14 I may have fallen from the sky, 

Or blossomed in a rosebud sweet ; 

Rut all I know is this, that I 
Was found by Gaspard in his wheat.** 

A smile of delight filled the theatre, and Kate felt the chilling 
sense of separation which exists between the public and a debutante 
being gradually filled in by a delicious but almost incomprehensible 
notion of contact — a sensation more delicate than the touch of a 
lover’s breath on your face. This reached a climax when she sang 
the third verse, and had not etiquette forbade, she would have had 
an encore for it alone. 

4( I often think that perhaps I may 
The heiress to a kingdom be. 

Rut as I wore no clothes that day 
I brought no papers out with me.** 

These words, that had often seemed coaree in Leslie’s mouth, 
in Kate's seemed adorably simple. So winning waa the smile and 
so coquettudily conscious did she seem of the compromising nature 
of the statement ahe was making, that the entire theatre was 
actuated by the impulse of one thought— Oh 1 what a little dear 
you must have been lying in the wheat-field I The personality of 
the actress disappeared in the rosy thighs and chubby arms of the 
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foundling, and notwithstanding tho length of the song, she had to 
sing it twice over. Then there was an exit for her, and she rushed 
into the wings. Several of the girls spoke to her, hut it was 
impossible for her to reply to them. Everything swam in and out 
of sight like shapes in a mist, and sho could only distinguish the 
burly form of her lover. Tie wrapped a Bliawl about her, and a 
murmur of amiable words followed her, and, with her thoughts, 
fizzing like champagne, she tried to listen to his praises. 

Then followed moments in which sho anxiously waited for her 
cues. Sho was nervously afraid of missing her entrance, and she 
dreaded spoiling her succoss by some mistake. But it was not 
until the end of tho act when she stepped out of the crowd of 
servant-girls to sing the famous coquetting song, that sho reached 
the summit of her triumph. 

Kate was about the medium height, a shade ovor fivo feet five. 
When sho swung her little drosB as sho strutted on the stage she 
reminded you immediately of a pigeon. In her apparent thinness 
from time to time was revealed a surprising plumpness. For 
instance, her bosom, no more in a walking dross Mian an indication, 
in a low body assumed tho roundness of a bird's, and the white 
lines of her falling shoulders floated in long undulations into the 
blue masses of her hair. The nervous sensibility of her profession 
had awakened her face, and now the brown eyes laughed with tho 
spiritual maliciousness with which wo willingly endow tho features 
of a good fairy. Tho hips worn womanly, the ankle was only a 
touch of stocking, and, when coquettishly lifting the skirt, she sang, 

" Look st mo here, look at me there, 

Criticise me everywhere. 

I am moHfc swoct from head to feet, 

And most perfect and complete.” 

the whole house rose to a man and roared. Tho audience, prin- 
cipally composed of Bailors — men home from months of watery 
weariness, nights of toil and darkness, maddened by the irritating 
chand c£ the music and the delicious modernity of Kate’s figure 
and dress, looked as if they were going to precipitate themselves 
from the galleries. Was she not the living reality of the figures 
posted over the hammocks in oil-smelling cabins, the prototype of 
tho short-skirted damsels that decorated the empty match boxes 
which they preserved and gazed at under the light of the stars ? 

Her success was enormous, and she was forced to sing, 

“ Look at mo hero," 

five times before her friends would allow the piece to proceed. At 
the end of the act she received an ovation- Two reporters of the 
local newspapers obtained permission to come behind to see her. 
London engagements were spoken of, and in the general enthu- 
siasm some one talked about grand opera. Even her fellow artists 
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forgot their jealousies, and in the nervous excitement of the 
moment complimented her highly. Beaumont, anxious to kick 
down her rival, declared, 44 That, to Bay the least of it, it was 
a better rendering of the part tlian Leslie's. 0 On hearing this, 
Bret, whose forte was not repartee, moved away ; Mortimer, in 
his least artificial manner, saiu that it was not bad for a beginning 
and that she'd get on if she worked at it. Dubois strutted and 
spoke learnedly of how the part had been played in France, and he 
was pleased to traco by an analysis which was diiiicult to follow a 
resemblance botwoon Kate and Madame Judic. 

The second act went equally well. And after seeing the ghosts 
she got a bouquet thrown to her, so cheekily did she sing the 
refrain, 

For s regiment of soldiers wouldn’t make me afraid.” 

She had therefore now only to maintain her prestige to the end, 
and when sho had got her encoro for the cider song, and had been 
recalled before the curtain at tho end of the third act, with un- 
strung nerves she wandered to her dressing-room, thinking of what 
Dick would say whon they got home. But tho pleasures of tho 
evening woro not over yet : thore was the supper, when her 
success would bo thoroughly discussed, still to be looked forward 
to. She would have liked to have boon alone with Dick ; but on 
consideration, thinking it would look awkward not to ask Mont- 
gomery, sho whispered to hi in in tho wings, when she came down 
From her dressing- room, that they hoped to see him at their place 
later on. II o said ho would be very glad, but for the moment he 
was obliged to cut away as he hod some music to copy out. 

Kate was left alone in the vacant twilight of the stage. The 
scene-shifters were carrying to and fro the long swinging wings, the 
T-liglit was flaring. As Bhe walkod up and down the rough boards 
a warm joy, a luxurious consciousness of success, penetrated her 
whole being, and her thoughts balanced themselves voluptuously on 
the remembrance. She recalled each round of applause she had re- 
ceived ; she dwolt upon and tickled herself amorously with the sou- 
venir of the compliments that had been jmid to her. Indistinct visions 
of future successes amassed themselves in her mind, and in feelings 
that were profoundly sensual she savoured in advance the pleasure 
that would presently be hers when, sitting between Dick and Mont- 
gomery, sho would hear them talking of her, and discussing in de- 
tail the events of which sho had been tho heroine. From time to 
time chorus-girls passed across going in the direction of the stage- 
door. As they went by her they invariably stopped and, with a 
few mechanical words and a hard smile, strove to compliment her. 
Kate thanked them and continued her walk. At last Beaumont and 
Dolly Goddard came by. After a phrase or two concerning the 
piece, questions were asked about Dick, Kate answered that she 
was waiting for him. At that moment a scene-shifter who hap- 
pened to be passing, supplied the information that he had seen Mr, 
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Lennox leaving the theatre some twenty minutes ago, and that he 
had not returned. Kato wondered whore ho had gone to, and while 
die puzzled her brains to think why lie had not left a mossogo for 
her, Bhe listened to Beaumont who was proposing that tliey should 
go round, before it was too late, and have a drink at the pub. 
Afraid he might return in her absence, and knowing how he disap- 

C roved of her going to public-houses with the girls, she hesitated ; 

ut Beaumont insisted, and as it was a question of drinking to that 
night’s success, Kate, fearing to appear ungenerous, consented. A 
word was left with the Atago-door keeper. 

“ No, not here/' said Beaumont, shoving &n inch or so apart the 
swinging doors. Dolly and Kate were behind her. 44 Tis too full. 
I’ll snow you the way round by the side entrance.” 

And giggling, the girls slipped into the private apartment. 

44 What will you have, dear ? ” askod Boaumont in an apologetic 
whisper. 

44 1 think I’ll have a whisky.” 

44 You’ll have the same, Dolly ? ” 

44 Scotch or Irish ? ” asked the barman. 

The girls consulted a moment, and docided in favour of Irish. 
With nods and glances, the health of Serpoletto was drunk, and 
then fearing to look as if she were Bponging, Kate insisted on like- 
wise standing treat. Fortunately wnen the second round had been 
drunk, closing time was announced by the man in tho shirt- si coves, 
and bidding her friends good-bye, Kate stood in tho street trying to 
think if she ought to return to the theatre to look after Dick or go 
home and find him there. 

Deciding on the latter alternative, she walked slowly along the 
Btreet. A chill wind blew up from the sea, and the suddou transi- 
tion from the hot atmosphere of the bar brought the fumes of the 
whisky to her head and she felt a little giddy. An idea of drunken- 
ness suggested itself ; it annoyed her, and repulsing it vehemently, 
her thoughts somewhat savagely fastened on to Dick as tho culprit. 
44 Where had he gone to ? ” sne asked, at first curiot&Iy, but at each 
repetition she put the question more sullenly to herself. If he hod 
come back to fetch her she would not have been led in to going into 
the public-house with Beaumont ; and, irritated that any shadow 
should have fallen on the happiness of the evening, she walked 
sturdily along until a sudden turn brought her face to face with 
her lover. 

44 Oh ! ” he said, starting, 44 is that you, Kate ? I was just cutting 
back to the theatre to fetch you.” 

44 Yes, a nice time you’ve kept me waiting,” she answered ; but as 
she spoke she recognised the street they were in as the one in which 
Leslie lived. The blood rushed to her face, and tearing the while 
the paper fringe of her bouquet, she said, 44 1 know very well where 
you have been to 1 I want no telling. You have been round 
spending your time with Leslie.” 

44 Well/ 5 nud Dick, embarrassed by the directness with which she 
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divined his errand, “ 1 don't see what harm there was in that. 1 
roally thought that 1 ought to run and see how she was." 

Struck by the reasonableness of this answer, Kate for the moment 
remained silent, but a sudden remembrance forced the anger tliat 
was latent in her to her head, and facing him again she said . 

“How dare you tell me such a lie. You know very well you 
went to see her because you like her, bocause you love her. 1 ' 

Dick looked at her surprised. 

“ I assure you, you are mistaken," lie said. But at that mornont 
Brut passed them in the street, hurrying towards Leslie's. The 
meeting was an unfortunate one, and it sent a deeper pang of 
jealousy to Kate’s heart. 

“ There,” she said, “ haven’t I proof of your baseness ? What do 
you say to that ? " 

“To what?” 

“Don’t protend innocence. Didn’t you see Bret passing? You 
choose your time nicely to pay visits — just when he snould bo out.” 

“Oh!” said Dick, surprised at the ingenuity of the deduction. 
“ I give you my wold that such on idea never occurred to me." 

But before ho could get any further with his explanation Kate 
again cut him short, and in passionate words told him he was a 
monster and a villain. So taken aback was he by this sudden mani- 
festation of temper on the part of one in whom he did not suspect 
its existence, that he stopped, to assure himself tliat she was not 
ioking. A glauce sufficed to convince him ; and making frequent 
little haltB between the lamp-posts to argue the different points 
more definitely, quarrelling they proceeded home. But on arriving 
at the door, Kate experienced a moment of revolt that surprised 
herself. The palms of her hands itched, and consumed with a 
childish desire to scratch and beat this big man, she beat her little 
feet against the pavement. Dick fumbled at the lock. The delay 
still further irritated her, and it seemed impossible that ahe could 
enter the house that night. 

“ Aren't you coming m ? ” he said at last 

“No, not I. You go back to Mias Leslie ; I'm sure she wants 
you to attend to her ankle.” 

This was too absurd, and Dick gently expostulated. But nothing 
he could say was of the slightest avail, and she refused to move from 
the doorstep. Then began a long argument ; and in brief phrases, 
amid frequent interruptions, all sorts of things were discussed. The 
wind blew very cold ; Kato ’ did not seem to notice it, but Dick 
shivered in his fat. Noticing his trembling she taunted him with 
it, and insultingly advised him to go to bod. Not knowing what 
answer to give to this, he walked into the sitting-room and sat down 
by the fire. How long would she remain on the doorstep ? he asked 
himself humbly, until nis reflections were interrupted by the sound 
of steps. It was Montgomery, and chuckling, Dick listened to him 
reasoning with Kate. The cold was so intense that the diaouaaion 
could not be continued fur long ; and when the two friends entered 
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Dick was prepared for a reconciliation. But in this he was disap- 
pointed. She merely consented to sit in the arm-chair, and from 
time to time the glared at her lover. M ontgomery tried to argue 
with her, but he could scarcely succeed in getting her to answer 
him. It was not until he commenced to question Dick on the 
reason of the quarrel that she consented to speak ; and then her 
utterances were more passionate denials of her lover’s statements 
than any distinct explanation. There were also long silences, dur- 
ing which she sat savagely picking at the paper of the bouquet, 
which she still retained. At last Montgomery noticing the supper 
that no one cared to touch said : 

“ Well, All I know is, that it is very unfortunate that you should 
have chosen this night of ail others, the night of her success, to have 
a row. I expected a pleasant evening. ” 

44 Success, indeed I " said KAte, starting to her feet. 14 Was it 
for such a success as this that he took me away from my home V 
Oh, what a fool I was ! Success ! A lot I care for the success, 
when he has been spending the evening with Leslie." And unable 
to contain herself any longer, she tore a handful of flowers out of 
her bouquet and threw them in Dick’s face. Handful succeeded 
handful, each being accompanied by a shower of vehement words. 
The two men waited in wonderment, and when passionate reproaches 
and spring flowers were alike exhausted, a flood of tears and a rush 
into the next room ended the scene. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


Kate's angor lasted until the following day, until it was announced 
that Miss Leslie suffered so much with her ankle, that she would 
bo unablo to travel. Then the whole company called to see the 
poor invalid ; the chorus left their names, the principals went up 
to sit by the sofa-side. They all brought her something : Heau- 
mont, a basket of fruit ; Dolly Goddard, a bououet of roses ; 
Dubois, an interesting novel ; Mortimer, a fresh stock of anecdotes. 
The subject of sprains was eagerly discussed. Dubois had known a 
premiere danseuse at the Opera House, in Paris, who, eto. Beau- 
mont tried to tell the story of a certain piece of orange-peel, but 
she soon lost the thread of her Btory, and gavo them instead a good 
deal of fresh information concerning her intimacy with Lord Worthing. 
But Brot was the person of the hour ; it was he who undid the 
bandages, and changed Miss Leslie’s position when she asked to 
be moved. It would, of course, bo impossible to produce eithor 
opera without him ; and when he and Dick went out of the room a 
look of inquiry was passed round. 

“ You needn’t be uneasy. I wouldn’t let Brot atop for anything. 
1 shall be very very comfortable here. My landlady is as kind as 
she can be, and the rooms aro very nico.” 

A murmur of approval followed these words, and continuing Misb 
L eslie said, laying her hand on Kate’s, 

41 And my friend hero will nlay my parts until I come back 
You must begin to-night, my clear, and tiy to work up Clairette. 
if you are a quick study you may be able to play it on Wednesday 
night." 

This was too much ; the tears stood in Kate’s eyes. She had in 
her pocket a little gold porte-bonheur which she had bought that 
morning to make a present of to her once-hated rival, but she 
waited until they were alone to slip it on the good-natured prim a 
donna's wrist. The parti ng between the two women was very touching 
and being in the melting mood Kate made a full confession of her 
quarrel with Dick, and, abandoning herself, she sought for consola- 
tion. Leslie smiled curiously, and after a long pause said, 

4 4 1 know what you mean, dear, I have been jealous myself ; but 
you’ll get over it, and learn to take things easily as I da Men 
aren't worth it' 1 The last phrase seemed to have slipped from her 
inadvertently, and seeing how she had shocked Kate she hastened 
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to add, “ Dick is a Terr good fellow, and will look after you ; but 
take my advice, don’t kick up a row ; we women don’t gain any- 
thing by it/' 

The words dwelt long in Kate’s mind, but she found it hard to 
act up to the counsel given. Her temper surprised even herself. 
It seemed to be giving way, and she trembled with rage at things 
that before would not have stirred an unquiet thought in her mind. 
Remembrances of the passions which used to convulse her when a 
child returned to her. As is generally the case, there was right 
on both sides. Her life, it must be confessed, was woven about 
with temptations. Dick’s character easily engendered suspicion, 
and when the study of the part of Clairette was over, the iron of 
distrust began again to forco its way into her heart. The slightest 
tiling sufficed to arouse her. On one occasion, when travelling 
from Bath to Wolverhampton, she could not help thinking, judging 
from the expression of the girl’s face, that Dick was squeezing 
Dolly's foot under the rug ; without a word she moved to the other 
end of the carriage and remained looking out of the window for the 
rest of the journey. Another time she was seized with a fit of mad 
rage at seeing Dick dancing with Beaumont at the end of the sec- 
ond act of Madame A ngot. There were Hoods of tears and a dis- 
tinct refusal “to dress with that woman." Dick was in despair ! 
What could he do ? There was no spare room, and unless she 
went to dress with the chorus he didn’t know what Bhe’d do. 


• 4 My God 1 " he exclaimed to Mortimer, as ho rushed across the 
stage after the “ damned property-man," 41 never have your woman 
playing in the same theatre as yourself ; it is awful 1 " 

The situation could not have been better summed up. For the 
last couplo of weeks Kate had been pestering him to death. Every- 
thing he did seemed to be wrong. Success, instead of satisfying 
her, seemed to render her more irritable, and instead of contenting 
herself with the plaudits that were nightly showered upon her, her 
constant occupation was to find out either where Dick was or what 
he had been doing or saying. If he went up to make a change 
without telling her she would invent some excuse for sending to 
inquire after him ; if he were giving some directions to the girls 
at one of the top entrances, she woiud walk from the wing where 
she was waiting for her cue to ask him what he was Baying. This 
watchfulness caused a great deal of merriment in the theatre, and 
in the dressing-rooms Mortimer's imitation of the catechism the 
manager was put to at night was considered very amusing. 

“ My dear, I assure you you are mistaken in your calculation. I 
only smoked two cigarettes after lunch, and then 1 had a glass of 
beer. I swear I am concealing nothing from you." 

This is scarcely a parody of the stnet surveillance under which 
Dick lived, but from a mixture of lassitude and good-nature it did 
not seem to annoy him too much, and he appeared to be most 
troubled when Kate murmured that she was tired, that she hated 
the profession and would like to go and live in the country. For 
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now she complained of fatigue and weariness ; the society of those 
who formed her life no longer interested her, and she took violent 
and unreasoning antipathies. It was not infrequent for Mortimer 
and Montgomery to make an arrangement to grub with the 
Lennoxes whenever a landlady could be discovered who would un- 
dertake so much cooking. But now, suddenly, without being able 
to explain why, Kate declared she could not abide sitting faco to 
face with the heavy lead, and listening any longer to his drawled- 
out stories. She saw and heard quite enough o i him at the theatre 
without being bothered by him in the daytime. Dick made no 
objection. Indeed, he confessed willingly that he was a bit tired 
of disconnected remarks, whose wit lay in their irrelevancy ; and 
Mortimer always got sulky if you didn't laugh at his jokes. Mont- 
gomery still continued to board with them, and although he and 
Kate did not always manage to hit it off, they on the whole got on 
very well together. Love helped him to bear with a good deal of 
pottishnoBs, and Dick regarded him as a sort of breakwater, over 
and against which a great deal of unpleasantness rippled harmlessly 
away. Dubois, who was asked to take Mortimer’s place for a time, 
got on better with her. For after the drawled-out dirt of Morti- 
mer’s dress and speech, the natty appearance of the little foreigner 
was a welcome change, and the importance with whioh he handed 
round pieces of information concerning all things, from Gladstone 
to Offenbach, was very funny. Ho was the type of the man who 
can do everything better than anybody else. It did not matter 
whether you spoke of Balzac’s position in modem fiction or the roll- 
ing of cigarettes, you were sure to be interrupted with, “ I assure 
you, my dear fellow, you are mistaken,” uttered in a stentorian 
voice. But it was his naivete that was most astonishing. On the 
subject of his bass voice a child could draw him out, and, under the 
pretext of instituting a comparison between him and one of the 
baas ohoristers, Montgomery never failed to induce him to give the 
company an idea of his register. At first to see the little man 
settling the double cliin into his chest in his efforts to get at the low 
D usea to convulse Kate with laughter, but after a rime even this 
grew monotonous, ami wearily she begged of Montgomery to leave 
him alone. “ Nothing seems to amuse you now, he would say 
with a mingled look of affection and regret A shrug of the 
shoulder she considered a sufficient answer for him, and she would 
sink hack as if pursuing to its furthest consequences the train of 
some far-reaching idea. 

And, wondering, these men watched the progress of Kate's 
malady without ever suspecting what waa really the matter with her, 
She waa homesick. 

Alter excesses of all kinds comes a more or less violent reaction. 
Her doses of pleasure she had steadily increased, until in her suc- 
cessful appearance as Serpolette in Lts Cloches do ComeviUt she had 
reached the maximum attainable quantity. Her love of Dick re- 
mained to her, and if she quarrelled with him it was because she 
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dreaded losing Kim more vividly than before. But her love could not, 
now that a pause had come in her life, keep back the terrible weight 
of early influences. Kate had not become an actress, she was 
merely a middle-class woman veneered with Bohemian ism, and 
agAin the peace and calm on which she had been nourished began 
to appear through the varnish, and when she thought that there was 
nothing before her but this ever-rolling hurry from town to town, 
from lodging-house to lodging-house, she grew appalled at the future 
that awaited her. It soemed to her like some horrible punishment, 
and she often awoke screaming from nightmares in which she was 
bound to a wheel that rolled on for ever. But besides this she had 
lately began to suspect tliat she was enceinte. The doubt terrified 
her, and there were times when her cravings for a little rost 
amounted to delirium. Now she rarely missed saying on Saturday 
nights when the labour of packing had to be begun : — 

4< Oh, Dick ! how tirod I am ! Wlmt would I give for a littlo 
holiday, just to be quiet for a bit, and do nothing— nothing, except 
go out to walk with you and sit on a sea-shore, as wo used to in 
Blackpool ! " 

Week by week the idea of the inevitable railway-station grow 
upon her, until it became ns nauseous to hor as tho expected 
dose of medicine is to a child. And the very fact that the travel- 
ling had to he done on a Sunday added to its repiilsivenoss ; for 
when they drove through a closed town tho remembrance of tho 
church hour of old time would overwhelm her with insuperable 
sweetnoss, and the temptations to revive the Hanley Sundays 
brought burning tears to her eye-lids. One day as they were pre- 
paring to start, tho vision of tho long railway journey, with all its 
certain horrors of card-playing, smoking, and lewd anecdotes, arose 
in her mind side by side with the memory of tho clear lofty windows, 
the severe pews, the pure elevation of the soul, the simple hymns, 
their soft assuagements, and all tho benedictive felicities of the 
Sabbath. 

The shock was too sudden and admitted of no resistance, and Bhe 
exclaimed passionately, 

“No I cannot ! I will not go to-day on that horrible journey I 
I cannot, Dick ; do not ask me. ” 

Dick looked up, surprised beyond measure. 

44 What do you mean 1 " he said after a pause. “ You won’t come 
to Bath? Well, and I should like to know who’s to play Clairotte 
to-morrow night ? ” 

44 Why, I am, of course.” 

44 1 don’t understand. You don’t mean to say that you want ua 
to do another week at Leamington when we are dated for Bath ? ” 
44 Of course not 1 I can follow on to-night by a later train. ” 

44 And what good will that do you, dear ? ” said Dick, feeling 
much relieved by the explanation. 

44 Well, I'd like to have one Sunday in quiet ; I'd like to go to 
church, that's all. I daresay you think it nonsense, but I don’t.” 

H 
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For a moment Dick looked at Kate in silent and lazy astonish- 
ment. Tliu examination irritated her. Her face twitched, and her 
fingers fidgeted with the plaits of her dress. At last he said, 

“ Well, I never I You seem to get more and more capricious 
every day.*’ 

“ Then you won’t let me?” said Kate, with a flush flowing 
through hor olive cheeks. 

44 Won’t let you? Why shouldn’t you stay if it pleases you, 
dear V It does no harm to anybody. Besides, Montgomery is stay- 
ing too ; he wants to see an aunt of his who lives in the town.” 

Hick's unaffected kindness so touched Kate’s sensibilities that 
the tears welled up into her eyes, and, hysterically sobbing, she 
flung herself into his anna. For the moment she was very happy, 
and she looked into the dream of the long day she was going to 
spend with Montgomery. She had now learned to joy in this 
Platonic friendship, almost to the detriment of her love of the other 
man. Her affection for Hick was not waning, but with him from 
the first there hud boon no illusions ; she had been overcome and 
was held by the mere fleshly force of humanity ; and it was out of 
f liis hotbed of sensualism that floated the pale perfumes of the secret 
uflhiilios that united her in spirit with the sentimontal soul of the 
musician. Now it seemed to her that ho was a necessary part of 
her existence, and she almost congratulated herself that Dick was 
not going to bo with them at Leamington. There is always a side 
of a woman’s character that no one man can understand. 

The day was not less charming than the dream, and trembling 
with nervous delight, they hurried through the town, inquiring for 
the Wesleyan church. At last it was found. On entering she hesi- 
tated, overcome by a rush of memories. But this was only moment- 
arily. When she hod secured a place, the sensation of kneeling was 
in itself a jov. To hide the tears upon her cheeks she was forced 
to bury hor face in her hands, and in the soft snoring of the organ 
recollections of her life frothed up, drowning her heart in illimit- 
able and unexplained sorrow. Her whole life seemed to be weeping 
within her, and in meaningless distraction she regretted she had 
ever been bom. But as the psalm proceeded her excitement 
abated, until at last it subsided into a state of ecstasy, full at once 
of cruelty and sweetness, out of which she made no effort to lift 
herself. And it was not until the congregation kneeled down with 
one aecord for the extemporary prayer that, obeying a sudden 
impulso, she passionately demanded grace and pardon for her 
child. But the effort exhausted her, and she relapsed into reve- 
ries. She saw in herself a sort of helpless martyr to circumstances, 
and unconsciously she drew comparisons between the life she led 
and the life site had hoped to attain. She remembered the mater- 
ialism of her existence, the coarse conversation that made virtue of 
vice, the constant parade of body, the strains of sensual music, 
whose rhythm expressed not love nor reverence but lust and 
cynicism. 
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And these sad beatitudes of mind were prolonged indefinitely 
through tlie day. It was midsummer, and 1 out of the flame of light 
in the diaphanous shadow of the wide-spreading trees, watching the 
boats passing up the luoid river, they dreamed through the long 
afternoon, and m spirit, at least, they were united perfectly and 
completely. She spoke of the decrees of fate, and hesitatingly ho 
answered by alluding to the misfortunes of those who liave to walk 
by the side of those whom they love, and are yot divided by circum- 
stances as irrevocably as if oceans lay between them. Kate amwored 
by a look, trembling lest he should Bay more and destroy the tender- 
ness of the day. Everything delighted them ; they had a thousand 
contidences to make, and to recount their impressions and opinions 
of life in general interested them beyond measure. It astonished 
them to find how their ideas coincided, and in secret they both 
wondered why they liad never spoken to each other like this 
before. So enwrapped was ho in the personality of the woman, 
so lost was he in the liquid felicities of nor brown eyes, that it was 
a wearying effort to detach his thoughts from them ; aiul when she 
asked him about his opera ho could only tell her tliat he had heard 
her voice in the music as he composed it. Strong as was the artistic 
temperament in him, it was overpowered by the force of his love, it 
irritated him to think of his score ; his desires slipped from it, and 
were absorbed in the charms of the evening and the grace of Kate’s 
melancholy attitudes. 

Dick had only been mentioned occasionally, and whenever his 
name was pronounced the conversation fell awkwardly to the ground. 
She was willing to allow herself to drift on tliat rainbow- tin ted 
current of sentiment whose reality, being less than tliat of a dream, 
is resisted by no woman, especially when her heart is inflamed with 
the ardours of a violent physical passion. 

And while speaking of themselves their walk had been prolonged 
far into the country, and it was not until the certainty that the day 
was over forced itself through their thoughts that they commenced 
to speak definitely of Dick And the opera company, towards which 
they were journeying, carrying with them in tneir souls the corpse 
of their happiness. They had dined at * country inn, and now, 
saturated with tenderness, they walked towards Leamington. Thu 
ways were filled with Sunday strollers — mothers leading a tired 
child moved steadily forward ; a drunken man staggered over a heap 
of stones ; sweethearts chased each other ; occasionally a girl, kissed 
from behind as she stretched to reach a honeysuckle, rent with a 
scream the sickly-coloured, airless evening. 

But through this pleasant day Kate's thoughts had lain on her 
mind heavy as lead. Sometimes in the excitement of conversation, 
now in the hurry of getting to the station in time, her apprehensions 
were lost sight of ; but when the tickets were taken, and the train 
commenced rolling, with a slight oscillating motion, into the 
open country, to oonceal her tears she looked away, pretending 
to be interested in the receding town. Dim masses of trees 
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interrupted by spires and roofs were painted upon a huge orange- 
coloured sky, that somehow reminded her of an opera bouife. Then 
everything seemed to her but one horrible profanity. 

“ What are you crying for ? " Montgomery asked, bending 
forward. 

“Oli, l don't know !— nothing," exclaimed Kate, Bobbing ; “but 
l am very unhappy. I know I liave been very wicked, and am sure 
to bo punished for it" 

“ Wlmt nonsense ! Who's going to punish you ? " 

“God will punish me — 1 know lie will. 1 felt it all to-day in 
church. And when 1 think, I don't know what will become of me." 

“ 1 don’t know what you have to complain of. You liave made a 
success on the stage. 1 never saw any one get on bo well in so short 
a time ; and you aro loved," he added with a certain bitterness, 
“ as much os any woman could be.” 

“ That’s wliat you think, but I know better. 1 see him flirting 
every day with different girls. 11 

“You imagine those things. Dick can’t speak roughly to any 
ono if ho tried ; but ho doesn’t care for any woman but you.’’ 

“ Of course, you say bo. You are Ilia friend.” 

“ I assure you, 'poll my word of honour ; I wouldn’t tell you so 
if it weren’t true. You are— are you not?— my friend aa much 
as he." 

»So penetrated were these words with an accent of strained feeling 
that Kate raised her eyes to Montgomery. Then, as if afraid that 
she should read his thoughts, ho added : 

“ I am sure ho hasn't kissed any one since he knew you. I can't 
put it plainer than that, can 1 / '* 

“ I am glad to hear you say so. I don't think you would tell me 
a lie ; it would be too cruel, wouldn’t it ? for you know what a 
position I'm in. If Dick were to desert me to-morrow what should 
1 do ? When 1 think of it, it frightens me to death ; and I suppose 
it will hav&|p come. It is always the way it ends, isnt it ? " 

“ You're^ nfftounrful humour. Why should Dick desert you ? 
W{iers woUfcThe End a woman ns pretty as you ? And even if he 
did I ddft’t see that it wwild be such an awful fate." 

Startled, Kate raised jtter eyes suddenly and looked him straight 
in the face. 

“ What do you mean ? " she said. 

The abruptness of her question made him hesitate. In a swift 
instant he regretted having risked himself so for, and he reproached 
himself for being false to his friend ; but the temptation was irre- 
sistible, and overcome by the tenderness of the day, and irritated 
by the memory of years of vain longing, he said 

“ Even if ho did desert you, you might, you would, find some- 
body better — somebody who would marry you." 

They were alone in the rail way-carriage, and during a long and 
nervous Bilcnce they listened to the rattle of the train. Outride 
tlie violet night rolled over the Woodlands, and gazing at the one 
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band of yellow that remained, a yellow like that of a tea-rose, each 
waited for the other to speak. It was one of those pauses which 
decide the destiny of lives. At last Kate said : 

44 1 could never marry any one but Dick." 

44 Why 7 Do you love him bo much ? " 

“Yes, 1 love him better than anything in the world ; but even 
if 1 didn't there are reasons which would prevent my marrying any 
one but him." 

44 What reasons ? " 

Kate hung down her head. The subject wan a delicate one, and 
she Bought for words to make herself understood. She did not know 
if she ought to confide her secret to Montgomery, but a deairo that 
some one should know of her trouble smothered all other considera- 
tions — but after another effort to speak she renounced the attempt. 
Still Montgomery persisted. 

“ Why ? Tell me why you could not marry any one but Dick." 

The sound of his voice startled her, and then, in a moment of 
sudden naturalness, she answered ; 

44 Because I'm in the family- way.” 

To Montgomery there was a blotting out of all things ; a shoot 
of darkness seemed to have slipped before his mind, and a dull 
blind pain wrenched his heart. T/ogic there was none in his grief. 
This woman was not, could nover be, anything to him. To speak 
to her of love would be to betray the confidence of his friend. All 
this he knew weU, and yet the confession be had just heard was to 
him a sort of annihilation. The rattle of the train shook emptily 
in his ears, and his thoughts pressed him into a state of mute stupor 
— mute for he dare not utter a cry ; silence was imposed upon him. 
Kate knew he was Buffering, but the intensity of her own feelings 
did not leave her time for pity. The thought. Why, after all, 
should ahe not many Dick 7 shot through her mind in such pierc- 
ing fervour that she remained as if transfixed, seeing in a dream a 
distant vision of white. Why should she not marry I^ick ? The 
words sang like violins in her ears. What was thqp#to prevent it ? 
Nothing. What a fool she had been I .Why had a he not asked for 
this reparation before 7 In a second her life had become illum- 
inated and animated, and in a maepjjn tranquillity of mind she 
savoured the sweetness of her joy, isa convalescent might a 
bouquet of freshly culled violets. 

“ Tften why don't you marry him ? " said Montgomery hoarsely. 

The words that were death-knells to him were marriage bells in 
her earn, and she said, speaking out of her hope like a prisoner out 
of his cell : 

4 4 Perhaps he will marry mo when 1 tell him all — I am sure he 
will." 

44 What I haven’t you told him what you told me 7 " 

44 No," Kate answered timidly ; 44 1 was afraid to." 

44 Then you must do so at once," exclaimed Montgomery, now 
waking up vigorously from his lethargy and the poor vagrant 
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musician whom nobody had over loved said, and it was an act of 
heroic courage, 

“ 1 will speak to him about it the first time T gut a chance. He 
must marry you. Tt would be wicked of him not to. He couldn't 
refuse, even if ho didn't love you, which he does." 

The last streak of yellow had now died out of the sky, in the 
dusky meadows the cattle slept under the light of a few shimmer- 
ing stars, and, penetrated with a sentiment of fathomless content, 
Kate watched the Hying landscape. So ended the day that had 
begun so sweetly for both. She pitied him from the bottom of her 
hoart; but being a woman what could she do but look at him with 
eyes full of gratitude, and murmur as he developed his plans to 
her, 4 4 l am sure it is vory good of you to take such an interest 
in me." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

In Bath Kate scored an immense success. She was applauded to 
the echo in Madame Angot and Lee Cloche* de Camevifle. As 
Clairette and Serpoletto she was declared to be equally perfect. 
Dick was enthusiastic, and he talked extravagantly of how she 
would eclipse the London prima donnas when they went up to t-own. 
In general lines he sketched out a hundred projects for getting a 
new work over from France, in which Kate would create the prin- 
cipal part. The only points on which he was not decided were, which 
of his three illustrious composers he should choose for the music, and 
which London theatre it would bo most suitable to take a leaso of 
These discussions rendered Montgomery very irritable. He was 
willing to dream of a London theatre till daylight dawned, hut the 
eulogies passed on M. Herv4 rendered him desperate, and tho con- 
versational ruses ho employed to got back to his own opera were 
moat ingenious. 

Opposite the two men, lying back in an armchair. Kate listened. 
Their arguments weaned her. Her thoughts were bent too firmly 
on her rnarriAge. Would he or would he not make her his wife 
when she tola him all ? she asked heroelf night and day. Some- 
times she fancied he would, and then the sweetness of the idea 
brought a smile to her lips ; but remembering that not in all the 
books she had read could she recall a single instance of a man 
marrying his mistress, she grew frightened. 

M Oh ! when will they cease talking of their horrible theatres i " 
she would say to herself. 44 Who cares whether Offenbach or Hervl 
writes the best music ? M Even when they spoke of herself, and in 
glowing terms praised her performance of Clairette, she was but 
faintly interested. Upon a stock of many generations of middlc- 
class people, people whose ideas had ever been confined to a routine 
of material and spiritual life, both being accepted as earnestly as 
unmcmiringly, the artistic graft had taken but sparingly ; and it 
was clear that as soon as the bonds of love that bound it were taken 
off, it would fall at an excrescence, rejected by hereditary instincts. 
Already her marriage took far greater importance in her eyes than 
any stage success. Already her mind was tinged with dreams that 
were but an echo of her first life in Hanley. Anything to stay this 
horrible weekly journey that was driving her mad. Even her con- 
finement, far oistant as it was, seemed to her like an assurance of 
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rest ; and she thought of the long hours of weak peace, when Dick, 
sitting reading to her, could be hors m he hod never been. And 
the baby — it would unite them ; they could never bo parted then. 
Ah I all would yet be well if he would marry her. 

The Monday and Tuesday at Bath she spent considering how the 
demand — for she was determined that it should take the form of a 
demand— should be put to him. It had always been vaguely under- 
stood that they were to bo married — that is to say 9 it had been 
taken for granted that when they had time, when a fitting occasion 
presented itself, they would render their cohabitation legal. Thin 
understanding had till now satisfied her. In her happiness she had 
not thought of pressing matters, and Dick,, who let a thing slide 
until the iron rod of necessity pushed it down his throat, had not 
troubled himself about the matter. Nothing this man loved so 
ardently as to talk about work to be done, but only an expectation 
of the most immediate result could induce him to execute any of his 
projects, and his marriago he treated exactly as he did his theatrical 
speculations. Of course he intended they should be married ; there 
was no doubt about it; but there was no hurry — some time later on, 
when they were more Battled. 

In her present mode of mind these answers were to Kate especi- 
ally exasperating. She however tried to keep her temper, and to 
speak calmly. 

“ But Dick, dear, why not at once ? Remombcr the life of sin we 
are leading. You don’t know how miserable it makes me.” 

Out of his animal repose Dick smiled at this argument 

If there was one tiling more than another that irritated her it was 
to be laughed at, and, being always on the watch for a sneer, she 
naturally made some startling discoveries in that way. On the 
present occasion the blood rushed instantly to her face, and she 
exclaimed : 

“If you did seduce me, if you did dra^ me away from my 
peaceful home, if you did make a travelling actress of me, 
there is one thing you might refrain from doing, that's insulting 
my religion I” 

Diok looked up surprised. Kate had put down her knife and fork — 
they were finishing dinner —and was pouring herself out a large glass 
of sherry. She was evidently going to wont herself up into one of. 
nor rages. Her fingers trembled and the brown eyes were full of 
gold light 

44 1 assure you, my dear, I never intended to insult your religion, 
and 1 wish you wouldn’t drink all that wine, it only excites you." 

“ Kxcites me 1 What does it matter to you if I excite myself or 
not ? ” 

44 My dear Kate, this is very foolish of you. I don't see why— 
if you will only listen to reason " 

44 Listen to reason ! M she said, spilling the sherry over the tajbloj 
44 ah I it would have been better if I had never listened to you. ’ 

44 You really mustn't drink any more wine ; I can't allow it," 
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said Dick, passing his arm across her and trying to take away the 
decanter. 

This was the climax, and, her pretty face curiously twisted, she 
screamed as she struggled away from him— 

44 Leave me go, will you 1 leave me go l Oh ! 1 hate you 1 ’’ Then 
clenching her teeth, and more savagely, “ No, 1 will not be touched ! 
No 1 no 1 no ! I will not ! " 

So astonished was Dick at this burst of passion that lie loosed for 
a moment the arms he was holding, and Kate, profiting by the 
opportunity, seized him by the frizzly liair with one hand and dragged 
the nails of the other down his face. 

At this unpropitiouB moment Montgomery entered. Stopping 
suddenly, with lifted eyebrows and open mouth, he stood aghast, 
and Kate, whose anger had now expended itself, buret into a violent 
lit of weeping. Dick willed the blood from hiB cheek. 

“ What does this mean ? " said Montgomery, speaking very 
slowly. 

Neither answered. The inau sought for words ; the woman 
walked about tlie room, swinging herself. Not knowing what to 
make out of it, Montgomery appealed to Kate, and ns she passed 
before him he Btoppeu her and begged for an explanation. She 
gavo him a swift look of grief, and, breaking awuv from him, shut 
herself in the bedroom. The two men were then alone. 

u What does this mean ? " 

Dick looked round vaguely, astonished at the authoritative way 
the question was put, but without inquiring he answered : 

“ That's what ! want to know. I never saw anything like it in 
my life. We were speaking of being married, when suddenly Kate 
accused me of insulting her religion, and thou -well, I don't 
remember any more. She got into such a passion — you saw it your- 
self.” 

“ Did you say you wouldn't marry her ? " 

“ No, on the oontrary. I can't make it out. For £he last month 
her caprices, fancies, and jealousies have been something awful 1 " 

Montgomery made a movement as if he were going to reply, but 
checking himself, he remained silent His face then assumed the 
settled appearance of one who is inwardly examining the different 
sides of a complex question. At last he said : 

“ Let's come out for a walk, Dick, and we'll talk the matter over." 

“ Do you think 1 can leave her ? " 

** Tie the best thing you can do. Leave her to have her cry out. ” 

Adopting the suggestion, Dick picked up his hat, and without 
further words the men went out of the house, walking slowly arm 
in arm. 

44 1 cannot understand what is the matter with Kate. When T 
knew her first she hadn't a bad temper. " 

To this Montgomery made no answer. He was thinking. 

After a pause Dick oontinued, as if speaking to himself : 

M And the way she does badger me with her oonfounded jealousies. 
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I’m afraid now to toll a girl to move up higher on the stage. There 
are explanations about everything, and I can’t think what it is all 
about. She lias everything she requires. She hasn’t been a year 
on the stage, and she is playing leading parts, and scoring successes 
too.” 

44 Perhaps she has reasons you don’t know of.” 

” Hensons 1 don’t know of I What do you mean 7” 

“ Well, you haven’t told mo yet what the row was about,’ 1 

44 Toll you ! That’s just what I want to know myself 1 ” 

11 What were you speaking about when it began 7 f> asked Mont- 
gomery, who was still feeling his way. 

14 About our niarriago. ,J 

44 Well, what did you say 7 ” 

44 What did 1 say 7 I really don’t remember ; the row has put it 
all out of my head. Let mo think. 1 was saying — 1 mean she was 
asking me when we should bo married.” 

14 And what did you say to that 7 Did you fir a day 7 ” 

44 Fix a day I” B&id Dick, looking in astonishment at his friend. 
44 How could I fix a day 7 ” 

4 4 1 think if 1 loved a woman and she loved me I would manage 
somehow to fix a day.” 

These words were spoken with an earnestness that attracted Dick’s 
attention, and lie looked inquiringly at the young man. 

44 So you think I ought to rnariy her 7 ” 

“Think you ought to marry her?’’ exclaimed Montgomery 

indignantly ; 44 really, Dick, I did not think you were JuBt 

remember what gho has given up for you. You owe it to her. 
Good heavens ! ” 

44 Woll, you needn’t get into a passion ; I’ve had enough of 
passions for one day.’’ 

The impetuousness of the youth had struck through the fat non- 
chalance of the man, and ho said after a pause : 

44 Yes, I suppose I do owe it to her.” 

The apologetic, easygoing air with whioh this phrase was spoken 
maddened Montgomery ; he could have struck his friend full in the 
face, but for the aako of the woman he was obliged to keep his 
temper. 

4 4 Putting aside the question of what you (me and what you don't 
owe. I’d like to ask you where you could find a nicer wife ? She ia 
the prettiest woman in the company, she ia making now five pounds 
a week, and she loves you as well as ever a woman loved a man. I 
should like to know whAt mote you want” 

This was very agreeable to hear, and after a moments reflection 
Dick said : 

44 That’s quite true, my boy, and I like her better than any 
other woman. I don’t think I could get anything better. If xt 
weren’t for that infernal jealousy of hern. Really, her temper ia no 
joke.” 

44 Her temper ia all right ; she was as quiet as a mouse when you 
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knew her first. Take my word for it, there arc excellent reasons 
for her being a bit put out. ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

* 4 Can't you guess V* 

The two men stopped and looked each other full in the face. 
Montgomery stood the examining gaze, and then resuming liis walk, 
said : 

44 Yes, it is so ; she told me in the train coming up from Leam- 
ington.” 

Tears glittered in Dick’s eyes, and ho became in that moment all 
pity, kindness, and good-nature. 

44 Oh, the poor dear ! Why did she not tell me that before ? And 
1 was scolding her for being ill-tempered.” 

His humanity was as large as his fat, and although ho had never 
thought of the joys of paternity, now, in the warmth of his 
sentiments, he melted into one feeling of rapture. After a pause, 
he said : 

44 1 think I had better go back and see her.” 

41 Yes, I think you had better ; fix a day for your marriage.” 

“ Of course.” 

Nothing further was said, and absorbed each in different thoughts, 
tho two men retraced their steps. When they arrived at tlio dour, 
Montgomery said : 

44 1 think I had better wish you good-bye.” 

“No, come in, old man, she’d like to see you.” 

And as if anxious to torture himself to the last, Montgomery 
entered. Kate was still locked in the bedroom, but there was such 
an unmistokeablu accent of trepidation and anxiety in Dirk’s fingers 
and voice that she opened immediately. Her beautiful black hair 
was undone, and fell in rich masses about her. Dick took her in 
his arms, and held her sobbing on his shoulder. All he could say 
was, "Oh, my darling, I am so sorry ; you will forgive me, won r t 
*you?” 
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44 Well, wliat are you going to give her ? Do you see anything you 
like here ? ” 

44 Do you think that paper-cutter would do? ” 

“ You can't give anything more suitable, ma'am. Theu there are 
these card -cases ; nobody could fail to like them." 

44 What aro you going to give, Annie ? ” 

41 Oh, I’m going to give her the pair of earrings we saw yesterday ; 
but if l were you I wouldn’t spend more than lialf a sovereign — it’s 
quito enough. 

41 1 should think so indeed— a third of a week's screw/ 1 whispered 
Dolly, “ but she ain't a bad one, and Dick will like it, and may 
give mo a lino or so in Olivette. How do you think Bhe'll do in the 
part?” 

44 We'll talk about that another time. Are you going in for the 
paper-cutter ? ” 

Casting her eyes in despair around the walls of the fancy .goods 
shop to boo if Btie could find anything she liked better, Dolly de- 
cided in favour of the paper-cutter and, after a feeble attempt at 
bargaining, paid the money. 

in the street they saw Mortimer coming along. All heads were 
turned to look at him. Ho had now allowed hm hair to grow in 
long, snake-like curls completely over his shoulders, and he wore a 
frock-coat with tails reaching to the knees. 

14 For goodness Bake come away,” cried Beaumont, u I do hate 
speaking to him in the street, everybody stares so.” 

The girls turned to fly, but the heavy lead was upon them, and in 
his most nasal tones said : — 

44 Well, my dear young ladies, engaged in the charming occupa- 
tion of buying nuptial gifts ? ” 

•‘How very sharp you are, Mr. Mortimer, 14 answered Dolly in 
her pertest* manner ; 44 and what are you going to give ? We should 
so modi like to know.” 

Alter a moment’s hesitation he said, throwing up his chin after 
Uie manner of a model sitting for a head of Christ : — 

44 My dear young lady, you must not exhibit your curiosity in that 
way ; it is not modest ’ T 

44 But do tell us, Mr. Mortimer ; you are a person of such good 
taste.” 
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The comic tragedian considered for a moment what he could say 
most ill-natured and so get himself out of his difficulty . 

41 T toll you, young lady, 1 am not decided, hut 1 think that a 
copy of Wesley’s hymns oound up with the book of the Grand 
] inches* might not be inappropriate." 

Spite passes currently for wit, and Mortimer glided out of his 
difficulty. The question of the marriage was thou discussed, and 
Dick's wisdom in thus pairing for ever prophetically commented 
upon. Kate’s talent received some hard critical knocks, and finally 
it was agreed that the luck lay for her in their going to Liverpool 
just after the row. Otherwise, Beaumont declared, there would 
have been no marriage. 

“ You must bo in a town a fortnight. I know that to my cost, for 
when Lord Wedrooro sent me out on tour with the Dragon Fhj — 
well, no matter about that. You have to be a fortnight in a place 
before you can get a licence, and when are we a fortnight anywhere V 
In Blackpool we were, but she wasn’t divorced then. Lord ! wo 
might have gone on until the cud of next year, and he’d havo got 
tired of her by that time. I know Dick. 1 ' 

“ Quite so,” said Dolly reflectively, 44 and as it was, to make 
up the time they had U> leave us in the middle of the week at 
Batli.” 

“ But how do you think she’ll play the Countess ? ” asked 
Beaumont. 

u Oh, wo mustn't speak of that now she's going to be married,” 
and, thinking he could not better this last remark, Mortimer bade 
the ladies good-byo and went off with curls and coat-tails alike 
swinging in the breezo. Farther up the street Beaumont and Dolly 
were joined by Leslie, Bret, and Dulwjis, and the same topics were 
again discussed. “What are you going to give?" 44 Have you 
bought your present ? ” “Have you seen mine?” “Do you know 
whoa going to be at the wedding breakfast ? They can't ask more 
than a dozen or so. " 11 Havo you heard that the chorus have clubbed 
together to buy Dick a chain ? ” 44 It is very good of them, but 

they'll feel hurt at not being asked to the breakfast.” “ What will 
the Lennoxes do?” These and a hundred other questions of a 
similar sort had been asked in the dressing-rooms, in the wings, in 
the streets, at every available moment since Morton and Cox’s 
opera bouffe company had arrived in Liverpool. Everybody pro- 
fessed to consider the event the happiest and most fortunate that 
could have happened, but Mortimer's words, “ There's many a slip 
between the ring and the finger,” recurred to them whenever 
the conversation came to a pause, and they hoped the marriage 
might yet be averted, even when they stood one bright summer 
morning assembled on the stage, there awaiting the arrival of 
the bride and bridegroom. The name of the church had been 
kept a secret, and all that was known was that Leslie — who 
Itad joined another company in Liverpool— Bret, Montgomery, 
and Beaumont had gone to attend as witnesses, and that they 
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would be back at the theatre at twelve to run through the third act 
of Olivette before producing it that night. 

Many false alarms were given, but when at last the bridal 
party walked from the wings on to the stago they were received 
with cheers and long congratulations. Dick's appearance provoked 
a little good-natured laughter, so respectable did he look in a 
■pick and span now frock-coat, and his tall hat, much too small 
for him, gave a curiously incongruous look to hia big face. Kate 
had never looked prettier; Mortimer said her own husband would 
not know her. She wore a dark green silk plaited down the front, 
from underneath which a patent- leather boot peeped as she walked ; 
a short, jacket showed the drawing of her shoulders, the delicacy of 
her waist, and the graceful fall of the hips. She carried in her 
hand a bouquet of yellow and pink roses, a present from Mont- 
gomery. 

44 Now, ladies and gentlemen, 1 won't detain you long, but do let 
us run through the Hurd act, so as to have it right for the night. 
Montgomery, will you oblige me by playing over that sailor 
chorus 7 ” 

Then, to the tinkling of the piano, Dick took the girls in sections 
and placed them in the positions he desired them to hold. 

“Now then; enter the Countess. Who's in love with the 
Countess 7 " 

44 Well, if you don’t know, I don't know who does,” said Morti- 
mer. 14 1 hear you have been swearing all the morning 'till death do 
us part/ ” 

Hoars of laughter greeted this pleasantry, and Dick himself could 
not refrain from joining in it. At last he said : 

4 1 Now, Kate dear, do loavo off laughing and run through your 
song.' 1 

44 1— 1 — ca — n't — can— *t ; you— you — are — t — t— too fu— nny.” 

44 We ahull never got through this act,” said Dick, who had just 
caught Miss Leslie walking off with JBret into the green-room. 
44 Now, Miss Leslie, can’t you wait until this rehearsal is over? ” 

“They'll be late for church to-day ; they may as well wait” 

Another roar of laughter followed this remark, and Kate said : 

44 You ltad better give it up, Dick dear ; it will be all right at 
night. 1 assure you 1 shall be perfect in my music and words.' 9 

4 4 1 must go through the act. The principals are responsible for 
themselves, but I must look to the chorus. Where's that damned 
property-master 7 ” 

On the subject of rehearsals Dick was always firm, and seeing 
that it could not be shirked, the chorus pulled themselves together, 
and the act was got through somehow. Then a few more invita- 
tions were whispered in the comers on the sly, and the party in 
couples and groups repaired to the Lennoxes' lodgings. Mortimer, 
Beaumont, Dick, and Kate walked together, talking of the night's 
show. Dubois crushed his bishop's bat over his eyes, straddled his 
ostler- like legs* and discussed Wagner's position in music with 
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Montgomery and Dolly Goddard. A baronet’s grandson, a chorus- 
singer, told how his ancestor hod won the Goodwood Cup half a 
century ago, to threo ladies in the same position in tho theatre ob 
himself. Bret and Leslie followed very slowly, apparently more 
than ever enchanted with each other. 

For the wedding breakfast, the obliging landlady had given up 
her own rooms on the ground-floor. The table extended from the 
fireplace to the cabinet, the panels of which Mortimer wsia respect- 
fully requested not to break when he was invited to take the foot 
of the table and help tho cold salmon. The brtde and bridegroom 
took the head, and tho soup was placed before them ; for this was 
not, as Dick explained, a breakfast Rorved by Gunter, but a dinner 
suitable to people who had been engaged for sonio time back. At 
this joke no one knew if they should laugh or not, and Mortimer 
slyly attracted the attention of the company to Bret and Lcslio, who 
were examining the cake. 

Then all spoke at once of tho presents. They were of all sorts, 
and had come from different parts of the country. Mr. Cox had 
given a large diamond ring. Loslio had presented Kate with a 
handsome inkstand. Bret had bought her a small gold bracelet. 
Dubois, whose fancies were light, offered a fan ; Beaumont, a pair 
of earrings ; Hayes, a cigarette case ; Dolly Goddard, a paper-knife ; 
Montgomery, a brooch which must have cost him at least a month’s 
salary. Mortimer exclaimed that his wife had been behaving 
rather badly lately, and that, Ac. But Dick could not listen to his 
excuses, so overpowered was he when he found on the table a thick 
gold chain sent to him from the ladies of the chorus. Their inten- 
tion had been ingeniously kept a secret, and resolving that the sur- # 
prise should be a complete one, they had kept hack their gift till 
the last moment. Tho kindness of the girls seemed to affect him 
deeply, and, interrupting Kate, who was thanking her friends for 
all their tokens of gcmd-will, he said : 

44 1 must really wank the ladies of tho chorus for tho very hand- 
some present they made me. How sorry l am that they are not all 
present to receive my thanks I cannot say ; but those who are here 
will, Ihope, explain to their comrades how we were pressed for place. " 

44 One would think you were refusing a free admission," snarled 
Mortimer. 

44 What a bore that fellow is/* whispered Dick to Mr. Cox, the 
proprietor of the company, who had come down from London to 
arrange some business with his manager. 

44 1 am sure, Mr. Lennox, wo were only too glad to be able to 
give you something to show you how much we appreciate your 
kindness, 0 said a tall girl, speaking in the name of the chorus. 

44 We must have some fizz after the show to-night on the stage. 
What do you think, Cox ? ” said Dick. 44 And then I shall be able 
to express my thanks to everyone. 0 

44 And we must have a dance," cried Leslie. 41 My foot is all 
right now." 
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To Boat the fifteen people who had boon invited, chairs had to be 
fetched in from the bedroom, and even from the kitchen. Thoy 
wore a curious assortment. The ladies did not like sitting together, 
and the supply of men wns not sufficient. Hut these were slight 
drawbacks, and when the first few spoonfuls of soup had been 
eaten and the sherry tasted, everyone wanted to Know about 
Mr. Cox. The women examined him with looks of deep in- 
quiry, but his face told them nothing ; it was grave and com- 
mercial, and he spoke little to anyone except Kate and her 
husband. In the nuddlo of the table the baronet's son sat with the 
three chorus-girls, whom ho continued to pester with calculations 
os to how much ho would bo worth, but for liiB ancestor's ambition 
to win the Derby with Scotch Coast. Leslie and Bret were on the 
other side of the wedding-cake, and they bent and leant towards 
each other with & thousand little amorous movements. Beaumont 
and Dully Goddard spoke vigorously of the evening’s performance, 
and the former, under pretext of questioning Montgomery on cer- 
tain points connected with the singing of one of her songs, strove to 
attract Mr. Cox’s attention. 

“ Do you think, Mr. Montgomery, that I ought to take an encore 
—that is to s ay, if 1 get one — for iny song, * The Torpedo and die 
Whalo V If 1 do, will it interfere with the action of the piece V 

“ 1 never hoard of a lady putting the piece before herself/ 1 said 
Montgomery, with a loud laugh. He, too, was anxious to attract 
Mr. Coxa attention, and availing himself of Miss Beaumont's ques- 
tion os a “lead-up,” he said, “1 hope that when my opera is 
produced 1 shall find artists who will look os carefully after my 
in forests.* 1 

“ Hut when will you have your opera ready?” said Kate, who 
saw that bIio could do something to help her friend. Their eyos met 
for a moment, and they read each other's thoughts in a look. Mont- 
gomery's were, “ Oh, how bitter it is to lose you like this. You 
don’t know how 1 love you. No one, I feel sure* could make you 
as happy as [ could." Hers were, “ I am so sorry for you ; I 
roally, really am. I know that you like me very much, although 
you never told me so. But you know 1 love Dick. Still, 1 hopo 
we Bhall remain good friends." 

“My opera?" ho said, as soon as she averted the brown eyes 
that burnt into his soul. “ It is all finished. It is ready to put on 
the stage when Dick likes." 

Thj ruse proved successful, for Mr. Cox, bending forward, said 
in an interested voice : 

“ May I ask what is the subject of your opera, Mr. Mont- 
gomery ? n 

This was charming, and the musician at once proceeded to enter 
Into a complicated explanation, in which frequent allusion was made 
to a king, a band of conspirators, a neighbouring prince, a beautiful 
daughter unfortunately in love with a shepherd, and a treacherous 
minister. Beaumont listened wearily, and, seeing that no mention 
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she could make of her singing would avail her, she commenced to 
fidget abstractedly with one of her big diamond ear-rings, In the 
meanwhile, Montgomery's difficulties were increasing. To succcss- 
fully follow the somewhat intricate story of king, conspirators, and 
amorous shepherd a sustained effort of attention was necess&nr, and 
this Dick, Kate, and Mr. Cox found it difficult to grant. For in 
the middle of a somewhatinvolvod bit — in which it was not quite dear 
whether the king or the minister had entered disguised —the land- 
lady would beg to be excused — if they would just mike a little way, 
so that she might remove the soup. 

This lady, in her Sunday cap, assisted by the maid -of -all- work, 
from whose canvas-grained hands soap and water had not been able 
to extract the dirt, strove to lift large dishes of food over the heads 
of die company. There woa a sirloin of beef that had to bo placed 
before Mortimer. Then came two pain of chickens, the carving of 
which Diok had taken upon himself. A niece of bacon with cabbuge, 
and a pigeon-pie, adorned the sidos of fcno table. The cutlets wore 
handed round. 

Then for some time conversation gave way to the more necessary 
occupation of eating ; but as it had been arranged at the head of the 
table that Montgomery was to play, when they went upstairs, Borne 
of the principal numbers of bis opera over to Mr. Cox, silent with 
hope he applied himself to devouring a plate of beef. Kven Bret 
and Leslie left off billing and cooing ; the grandson of the baronet, 
forgetful of his family's misfortunes on the turf, dug vigorously into 
and liberally distributed the pigeon-pie. The clattering of knives 
and forks swelled into a sustained sound, which was only broken by 
observations such as “ Thanks, Mr. Lennox, any tiling that’s handy 
— a leg, if you please." 44 May I ask you, Montgomery, for a slice 
of baoon. No cabbage, thank you." 44 Mr. Mortimer, a little and 
some gravy ; that’ll do nicely." 

It was not until the first helping had been nut away, and eyes 
began to wander in search of what would be best Uf go on with, 
that conversation was resumed. To mollify Mortimer, who hod 
had a food deal of trouble with the beef, Dick said, “ I hope you 
are satisfied with your part, Mortimer, and that we shall have some 
good roars. The piece ought to go with a scream." 

“ I think 1 shall knock 'em this time, old boy," said the comic 
mao, drawling his words slowly through his nose. 44 It pretty well 
killed me when I read it over to myself, so I don't know what it 
will be when I spit it out at them." 

This was deemed unnecessarily coarse, and for a moment it was 
leaved that Mortimer was as drunk as Mr. Hayes, whose eyes were 
now beginning to blink pathetically. He awoke up, however; with a 
start and a anile when the first champagne oork went off, and hold- 
ing out his glass, said, “ Shall be very glad to drink your health, a 
wedding only comes once in a life. " 

Mortimer tried to turn the embarrassing pause that followed 
this remark to his profit The beef having kept him silent during 

, 5 
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the early part of the dinner, he resolved now to prove what a 
humorist he was, and by raising his voice he strove to attract 
to himself the attention of the company. Tliis, however, was not 
easily done. Dubois had begun to pinch the canvas-handed maid, 
who was lifting a plate of custards over his head ; but these frivoli- 
ties did not prevent him from discussing Carlyle’s place in English 
literature with the baronet’s son on his left, and arguing, from time 
to time, against certain effects employed by Wagner in his orche- 
stration with Montgomery on his right. Kate often laid down 
her spoon and stared vaguely into space. Under the table she had 
laid her hand on Dicks. She was very happy. Her life seemed 
to her ended— to have been perfectly accomplished. The past 
seemed now to be completely blotted out What more could sne 
desire 7 She would go on acting, and Dick would continue to love 
her. By some special interposition of Providence all the hazards 
of existence over which she might have fallen appeared to have 
been swept aside. What broader road could a woman hope to walk 
in than the one th&t lay before her in all its dear and bland 
serenity 7 Oh, how good God had been to her ! how good He was 
going to bo ! Her child ! his child ! Wliat sweetness there was in 
the words ! and what a tie it would be to them 1 what a source of 
future happiness! Would it not give them courage to work! 
would it not give them strength to live 7 It would be something 
to hope for. Already she speculated if it would be a boy or a girl. 
She saw herself sitting by the cradle ; she already imagined the 
vacant, staring blue eyes, and felt the round, plump limbs. Oh, 
how good Goa had been to her ; and how wicked she had been to 
Him ! Tears dimmed her eves, and her heart filled with a fervour 
of faith she had never felt before ; and facing the gracious future 
which a child and husband promised her, she offered up thanks- 
givings for her happiness, which she accepted as eternal, so in- 
herent did it seexn in herself. The murmur of friendly voices rang 
hi her ears ; she looked up at the table, seeing nothing but smiling 
lips, until her eves fell on Mr. Hayes. His face waa now nearly 
hidden in his voluminous white waistcoat, and a richly-ringed hand 
caressed the famous silky beard. ^ 

“ Oh, just look at him 1 ” said Kate, waking up with a atari from 
her reveries. “ How can he make auoh a beast of himself ? ” 

“ Don't take any notice of him, dear ; that’s the best way.” 

But the advice came too late. Mortimer, who had been vainly 
struggling for the last five minutes to draw Beaumont from (he 
memory of a lord, Dubois from his Wagnerian argument, and Bret 
and Leslie from their dotation, now seised on poor Hayea’s drunken* 
ness aa a net wherein he could capture everybody. Raising his 
voice so as to ensure silence, he said, addressing himself to Mr. 
Cox at the other end of the table, 14 How very affecting he is now, 
how severely natural ; the innocence of a young girl m her teens 
is not, to my mind, nearly so touching as that of a boozer m his 
cups. Have you ever heard how he fancied the waiter waa calling 
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him in the morning when the policemen was hauling him off to the 
station ? " 

Mr. Oox had not heard ; and consequently the whole story of 
how they bumped in the hotel door at Derby had to be gone 
through. Having thus got the company by the ear, Mortimer 
showed for a long time no signs of letting them go. He went 
straight through his whole repertoire. Ho told of a man who 
wanted to post a letter, but not being able to iind the letter-box, 
he applied to a policeman. The bobby showed him something red 
in the distance, and explained that tliat was the post 14 Keep the 
red in your eye, my boy," said the drunkard ; and this he did 
until he found himself in a public-house trying to force his letter 
down a soldier's collar. He had mistaken the red coat for the 
pillar. This was followed by a story of a man who apologised to 
the trees in St James's Park, and explained to them that ho had 
come from a little bachelor's party, until he at last sat down saying, 
“ This no good ; I mus — mush wait till the pro— prochession has 
passed. M Mr. Cox, to whom these aneodotes were all new, laughed 
prodigiously ; and thus encouraged, Mortimer told stories of tip- 
pling drollery, until most of those present eyed the champagne as 
if considering if it were possible to drink themselves out of their 
misery. The men especially looked doleful, for they well knew 
that when the ladies left the room Mortimer would start his series 
of dirty stories, and that they knew could be prolonged indefinitely. 

Montgomery's face especially assumed an appearance of extreme 
dejection. When he was sad his long nose appeared to grow longer ; 
and now, as he thought of his opera, it seemed like competing for 
length with Mortimer's loouacity. Indeed, there were times when 
the musician looked as if he despaired of all things, and when he 
erased at the clock his face was expressive of the most utter misery. 
But a heavy digestive indifference to everything was written on 
each countenance ; and in the slanting rays of the setting tun As 
curling smoke vapours assumed the bluest of tints. Odours of 
spirits trailed along the tablecloth. Disconnected 'fragments of 
conversation, heard against the uninterrupted murmur of Mortimer a 
story-felling void, struck the ear. The baronet's son was now ex- 
plaining to nis three ladies tliat no woman could expect to get on in 
life unless she were very immoral or very rich ; Dubois argued across 
the table with Leslie and Bret concerning the production of the 
voice : Beaumont exchanged luminous and provoking glances with 
Mr. Cox ; Dick talked to Kate of the inartistic methods of most 
stage managers in arranging the processions. Mr. Hayes slept 
heavily, ana his snores were beginning to attract attention. In 
Montgomery's ears they sounded as music, suggesting as they did 
to him, a possible 44 cue ” for the break-up of the party. If they 
delayed much longer be would not have tame to play his opera to 
Mr. Cox. 

It was Kate, however, who first read the meaning of his despairing 
glances at the dock, and she whispered, to Dick that the cake had 
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not yet been eat This wee an important consideration, and when 
she rose to distribute the white-sugared emblem of love and fidelity 
the wedding party awoke to a burst of enthusiasm. Eveiyene sug- 
gested something, and much whisky and water was spilt on the 
tahleoloth. 

Bat matters, although they were advanced a stage, did not seem 
to be much expedited. The bride's health had to be drunk, and 
Dick had to return thanks. He did not say very much, but his 
remarks concerning Olivette suggested a good deal of comment. 
Mortimer took a different view of the question, and Dubois explained 
at length how the piece had been done in France. Leslie insisted 
that Bret should Bay something ; and once on his legs, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, the silent tenor became of the most surprising 
garrulity. To Montgomery this was a terrible ordeal. His waits 
tune, his opening chorus, his serenade, were running together in his 
head, and ne trembled with excitement : twenty times he aaked 
himself, 44 Will this never end?' 1 At last, in pity for him, Kate 
made a sign to the ladies. Then skirts swung on the dress- 
improvers, colour disappeared, and the room was left to the fiat 
chests and tweed coats. The musician prayed that this af tor-dinner 
interval would not prove a long one ; but he dreaded the dirty 
Btories, and the door was no sooner dosed than they began. The 
baronet's son sprang off with a dear lead, watched by Mortimer and 
Dubois. In the way of anecdotes these two would have been rivals 
liad it not been for the latter’s fancy for more serious discussions. 
Still in the invention and collection of the most atrocious, they both 
employed the energy and patience of the entomologist A chance 
word, out of which a racy story might be extracted, was pursued 
like a rare moth or a butterfly. Dubois' were more subtle, but 
Mortimer's, being more to the point, were more generally effective, 
j Eagerly they waited for the baronet’s son to conclude, and he 
fifed hardly pronounced the last phrase when Mortimer, coming with 

fe rush, toot the lead with 41 That reminds me of / ffuboia 

looked discomfited, and settled himself down to waiting for another 
ohanoo. This, however, did not come just at ones ; Mortimer told 
six stories, each nastier than the last. Everyfiedy was in roars 
except Montgomery and Dubois ; whilst one thought of his opera, 
the other raked his memory for something that would out^IIerod 
Mortimer. This was difficult, but when his turn came he surprised 
the company. Mr. Cox, as he leaned over the table with a gums of 
whisky and water in his hand, declared that he had never spent so 

e assent a day in his life. And thus encouraged Dubois was just 
ginning to launeh out into the intricacies of a fresh tale when 
Montgomery, beside himself with despair, said to Dick : 

14 It was arranged that 1 should play the music of my new opera 
over to Mr. Cox. If you don't put a stop to this it will goon for 
ever." 

44 Yes, my boy, it is getting a bit long, isn't it ; just let Dubois 
finish and we'll no upstairs." 
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The story proved a weary one ; but at Iasi, like a long railway 
tourney, it drew to an end, and they went upstairs. There they 
round the ladies yawning and looking at the prosente. Kate ran to 
Dick to aak him to arrange about the music, but Beaumont had been 
a httle before her and had taken Mr. Cox out on the balcony. Bret 
was not in the room ; Leslie did not know the music, and in thefooe 
of so many difficulties, Dick’s attention soon began to wander, and 
Kate was left to console the disappointed musician. Once or twice 
she attempted to renew the subject, but was told that they Were all 
going down to the theatre in half-an-hour, that it had better be put 
off to another tame. 

Montgomery made no answer, but he could not cast off the bitter 
and malignant thought that haunted him, “ I am as unfortunate hi 
art os in love.*' 



CHAPTER XX. 


Tat date that marked Llm turning of the tide of prosperity that till 
now had favoured the “Co.” was Kate's marriage. Somehow 
things did not seem to go well after. Jn the first place the produc- 
tion of Olivette was not a sucoess. Mortimer was drunk, did not 
know his words, and went “ fluffing ” all over the shop. Kate, 
excited with champagne and compliments, on one occasion 
sang the wrong music, and to complete their misfortunes, the 
Liverpool public did not in the least tumble to Miss Beaumont’s 
rendering of the port of the heroine. The gallery thought she was 
too fat, the papers said she was not sprightly enough, and on 
Wednesday night the old Cloches hod to be put up. By this failure 
the management sustained a hoavy loss. They had laid out a lot 
of money on dresses, property, and scenery, all of which were now 
useless to them ; and the other two operas, having been on the 
rood for the last three years, were beginning to droop and lose their 
drawing power. The country, too, was suffering from a great com- 
mercial crisis, and no one cared to go to the theatre. In many of 
the towns they visited strikes were on, and the people were con- 
vulsed with discussions, projects for resistance, and hopes of better- 
ing their condition. Croat social problems, the tyranny of capital, 
and such like, occupied the minds of men, and at such times there 
was naturally little taste for the laughing nonchalance of La Fill* 
dc Madam « Angot> or the fooling of the Baillie In the CtocAes. As 
forty thousand men had struck work, our band of travelling actors 
rolled out of Leeds, and they left it bearing with them only a re- 
miniscence of empty benches, and street-comers crowded with 
idling, sullen-faced men. At Newcastle they were not more for- 
tunate* at Wigan thoy fared even worse, at Hull it was equally bad. 
Gaiety seemed to have fled out of the north ; the publio-house and 
the platform drew away the pit and the gallery ; die frequenters of 

the boxes and dress-circle remained at home, to talk around their 

firesides of their jeopardised fortunes. When the workers grow 
weary of work a hard time sets in for the sellers of amusement, 
and the fate of Morton and Cox's Operatic Company proved no ex- 
ception to the rule. Money was made nowhere, and every Friday 
night a cheque for five-and-tweutv pounds had to be sent down 
from London to make up the deficit in the salary list For two 
months matters went on, nevertheless, very smoothly. The re- 
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membrance of large profit* made in preceding years wiu atill fresh 
in the minds of Messrs. Morton and Cox, ana hoping always that 
business would soon begin to look up, thov did not grumble much 
at losing in these hard times. But still, a constant drain of 
from tive-and-twenty to forty pounds a week soon begins to tell, 
and after a big failure in the City, in which If r. Cox was mulcted 
to the extent of a couple of thousand pounds, he began tiMyg 
letters full of uneasiness to Dick. The first suggested that thfey 
had better look out for another opera. This was welcome news to 
everybody ; but no sooner had uick raised Montgomery to the 
seventh heaven of bliss, than he had to knock him down to earth 
again, by telling him that another letter had arrived from Mr. Cox, 
saying that no opera was to be put up ; that it would be useless to 
try anything new in such bad times ; that they had better try to 
reduce expenses instead. 

41 Reduce expenses? I don’t know what he means. How are we 
to reduce expenses unless we reduce the salaries ? ” 

** Nor do I,*’ said Montgomery ; “ but the expense of mounting 
my piece would be very alight.” 

Without attempting to cCscumi so vain a question, Dick said, “ I 
must speak to Hayes.* 

Hayes was sent round for. He pulled his silky whiskers, blinked 
liis Chinese eyes, drank three glasses of whisky, and changed the 
position of his black bag several times ; and the conversation 
gradually drifted into along argument concerning the morality of 
leading actresses, and during the afternoon an interesting list of 
names was compiled. 

This was an agreeable way of dealing with their difficulties, and 
the matter was scarcely alluded to again until the following fort- 
night , when Dick found himself forced to write to Mr. Cox, de- 
manding a cheque for thirty^five pounds, to meet Saturday’s treas- 
ury and the current expenses of the following woek ; The cheque 
arrived, but the letter that Came with it read very ominously in- 
deed* It ran as follows: 

41 DiifcR Mr. Lairjiox—I enclose you the required amount ; but 
of course you will understand that this canuot go on. I intend 
running down to see you on Tuesday evening. Will you have tho 
company assembled to meet me at the theatre, as I have an import- 
ant explanation to make to them.” 

Dick had had too much experience in theatrical speculations not 
to know that this must mean either a reduction of salaries or a 
break-up of the tour ; but as two whole days still stood between 
him ana the evil hour, it did not occur to mm to give the matter 
another thought, and it was not until they returned home after the 
theatre, to prepare for the Sunday tourney, that he spoke of the 
letter he had received to Kate. 

Their portmanteaus were spread out before them, ami Kate was 
counting her petticoat* when Dick said, 

4 ‘ HI tell you what, Kate, I shouldn’t be surprised if the company 
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broke up shortly, and we found ourselves all obliged to look out 
for new berths.’ , , , , _ , 

44 What do you mean?" she said, with a startled look on her face. 

44 Well, only that I think that Morton and Cox are beginning to 
get tired of losing money. We have been doing, as you know, very 
bad business lately, and I think they will give us all the sack. 

44 Give us all the sad 1 * repeated Kate, mechanically. 

* 44 Yes,* sa id Dick, pursuing his own reflections, “ 1 am afraid it 
ii so. It is a deuced boro, for we were very pleasant together. 
But I don’t think I showed you the letter I got this morning.” 

Taking it from his pocket he read it aloud ; but when he raised 
his eyes to question her as to her opinion regarding it he could only 
ejaculate : 

** What’s the matter, dear ? ” 

Palo as the petticoat at her feet, Kate stood with raised eyebrows 
and hands that twitched at tho folds of her dress. 

44 Oli Dick ! what shall we do ? We &hall starve ; wo sha’n’t have 
any place to go to 1 ” 

44 Sfcarvo I ’’ said Dick in astonishment, 44 not if 1 know it. . We 
shall easily fiud something else to do. Besides, I don’t care if he 
does break up the tour. I beliove there’s a good bit of coin to be 
made out of the pier theatre at Blackpool. I ve been th inking of 
it for some time. With a good entertainment, you know, and 
doing it as I should do it. Then you know there's the drama Hard- 
ing did for me — a version of Wilkie Collins’s story — The Yemw 
Alatk — devilish good it is too I was reading it the other day* We 
might take a company out with it. Let me see, whom could we get 
to play in it ?*' And, sitting over his portmanteau, the actor pro- 
ceeded to cast the piece, commenting as he went along on the quali- 
fications of the artists, and giving verbal sketches of the characters 
in the play. 14 Beaumont would play Yirguiie first rate, you know 

~a strong, determined, wicked woman, who atop* at nothing. I’d 
like to play tho father ; Mortimer would be very funny as the uncle. 
WVd have to write in something fay you. You couldn't take the 
sympathetic little girl yet ; you havea’thad enough experience. 

Then the expenses of scenery, properties, and posting wars gone 
into, and different estimates were cast up in a dreamy and desul- 
tory manner. Kate looked at her husband vaguely, and plunged in 
a sort of painful wonderment, she asked herself how it was possible 
to stand on the brink of ruin, and thus calmly make plans for the 
future. To the actor, whose life had never run for a year without 
getting entangled in some difficult knot or other, the present hitch 
did not give the slightest uneasiness. A, strange town to face and 
hnlf-a-crown in his pocket might cause him aome temporary em- 
barrassment, but a hundred pounds at the bank, and the notoriety 
of having been for two years the manager of a travailing company, 
was to Dick an exceptionally brilliant start in life, and it did not 
occur to him to doubt that he would, as soon as he chose, hop lute 
another shop as good as the one be bad left But as the woman bad 
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been engaged in none of these anxious battles for existence, the news 
of a threatened break up of her world fell with a cruel shock upon 
her. She experienced the same dull nervous terror from which she 
had suffered m the early days k when she had first joined the com- 
pany, but in an aggravated form. For thep the full tide of love 
and prosperity bore along their bark, and quieted her fears. 
But now in the first puff of the first squall she taw herself like one 
wrecked and floating on a spar in a wide and unknown sea of 
trouble. What was to become of them ? she asked herself, as, sitting 
on the bed where she would never sleep again, she watohed Dick 
counting on his fingers and looking dreamily into the spaces of some 
impossible future. The robes of die Bohemian, for the twentieth 
time since she had donned them, fell from her, and she became 
again in instincts and tastes a middle-class woman longing for a 
home, a fixed and tangible fireside where she might sit in the even- 
ing by her husbands side, mending his shirts, after the work of the 
day. A sour and deaf detestation of her wandering life rose to her 
head, and she longed to beg of her husband to give up theatricals, 
and try and find tome other employment ; and she saw herself 
looking after the doily household duties just as she did when she was 
Ralph's wife. She reproached herself for being such a wicked 
woman, and it appeared to her more than usually sinful to drive to 
the station as the church bells were chiming, and spend the hours 
that should haro been passed in praying, in playing u nap," smoking 
cigarettes, and talking of wigs, make-ups, choruses, and such like. 
But apparently there was no help for it, and on Monday night, in 
her excitement, increased by the arrival of Mr. Cox, she could not 
help getting out of bed to boseech God to be merciful to them ; her 
husband's heavy breathing often interrupted hor, it told her that he 
was her husband, that area her only consolation, and it proved a 


supreme one. 

It astonished her that he could sleep as he did, having in front of 
him the terrible to-morrow, when perhaps Mr. Cox would cast them 
adrift ; and she trembled in every fibre when she stood on the stairs 
leading to the manager's room. There was a great crowd, the 
chorus-girls wedged themselves into a solid mass, tad murmured 
goodinomtngs to each other ; Mortimer told a long story from tho 
top step, Dubois tried to talk of Balsac, whom he had not read, to 
Montgomery, who, fancying it was a question of a libretto, listened, 
at once pusded and interested, whilst Bret, till now silent as the 
dead, suddenly woke up to the conclusion that it would probably 
all end in a reduction of salaries. At last Dick appeared and called 
them into the presence of Mr. Cox. Whisky ana water was on the 
table, and with the silky whiskers plunged in the black bag, Mr. 
Hayes fumbled aimlessly with many papers. The “ boss/’ looking 
very grave, twitched at a heavy moustache. When they were all 
grouped about him, in his deepest and most earnest tones, he ex- 
plained his misfortunes. For the last four months he had been 
forced to send down a weekly cheque of not leas than five- and* 
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twenty pound*, sometime*, indeed, the amount had run up to 
forty pounds. Tins, of course, could not go on for ever, he had 
not the Dank of England behind him. But talking of bonks, al- 
though there was no reason why he should inflict on them an 
account of his bad tank, he could not refrain from saving that 
had it not been for *e curtain bank (now, alas I well known to 
fame) he should not he forced to ask them to accept half salaries. 
The words brought a flush of indignation to Beaumont's cheeks. 
She made a slight movement, as if she were going to violently 
repudiate the suggestion, but the silence of those around calmed 
her, and she contented herself with murmuring to Dolly : 

44 This is an old dodge/ 

44 1 will leave you now," said Mr. Cox, 44 to consult among your- 
selves as to whether you will acccept my proposal, or if you would 
prefer me to break up the tour at the end of tne week, and pay you 
your fares back to London/ 

As Mr. Cox left the mom there was a murmur of inquiry from the 
chorus ladies, and one or two voices heard above the rest were heard 
saying, tliat they did not know how they could manage on less than 
tive-and -twenty shillings a week. These objections were soon 
ail ©need by Dick, who In a persuasive little speech explained that 
the reduction of salaries applied to the principals only. 

44 Then why derange these ladies and gentlemen by asking thorn 
to attend at this meeting 1 tf said Mortimer. 

To this question Dick made answer by telling the ladies and 
gentlemen of the chorus they might withdraw, and the discussion 
was resumed by those whom it concerned. Beaumont objected to 
every tiling. Bret spoke of going back to Liverpool. Dubois ex- 
plained his opinions on the management of theatres in general, 
until Dick summoned him back to the point Were they or were 
they not going to accept half salaries f At length the matter was 
decided by Mortimer getting upon a chair and shouting through 
his nose as through a pipe 

44 1 don't know if you're all fond of hot weather, hut if yon are 
you'll find it to your taste in London, all the theatres arc dosed, 
and the oats are baking on the tiles.” 

This brought the argument to a pause, during which Beaumont 
remembered tliat grouse were shot in August, and settling her 
diamonds in her ears, she agreed that the tour was to be con- 
tinued. A few more remarks were made, and then the party 
adjourned to a neighbouring 44 pub ” to talk of opera booties and 
bad business. 

The next pieces they visited were Huddersfield and Bradford, 
but the houses they played to were so poor that Mr. Cox summoned 
a general meeting on the Sunday morning, and told them frankly 
that he could not go on losing money any linger ; he would how- 
ever lend them the dresses, and they might start a commonwealth 
if they liked. After much discussion it was decided to aooept his 
offer, and the afternoon was s|mgt in str iv i ng to decide him the 
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business wit to be carried on. A committee waa it last formed. 
It consisted of Dick, Mortimer, Dubois, Montgomery, Bret, and Mr. 
Hayes, and at they went on to Halifax by an evening train, they 
settled that the chorus was, hit or miss, to be paid in full, and the 
takings then divided, proportionately to^ the salary previously 
received, among the principals. 

In the face of the bad times it wa| a ri*ky experiment, and 
Williams, the agent in advance, was anxiously looked out for at the 
station. What did he think f Was there a chance of their doing a 
bit of business in the town ? Were there bills up in all the pubfio- 
houses t Williams did not at first understand this unusual display 
of eagerness, but when the commonwealth was explained to him, 
his faoe assumed as grave an expression as the pimples would allow 
it. He shoved his dust-eaten pot hat on one side, scratched his 
thin hair, and after some pressing, admitted reluctantly that he 
didn't think that they would do much good in the place ; ns far as 
he could see, everybody’s ideas were on striking and politics ; the 
general election especially was playing the devil with managers, at 
least that waa what the company that nod just left said. 

This was chilling news, and, alas I each subsequent evening 
proved only the correctness of Mr. Williams’s anticipations. Seven- 
pound houses were the rule. On Friday and Saturday they had two 
very fair pita, but this could not compensate for previous losses, 
and in the end, when all expenses were paid, only five-and-thirty 
shillings remained to be divided among the principals. Their next 
try wss at Oldham, but matters grew worse instead of better, and 
on Saturday night five-and-twenty shillings waa sorrowfully por- 
tioned out in equal shares. It did not amount to much more thiui 
lialf-a-crown apiece, Rochdale, however, was not far distant, and, 
still hoping that times would mend, Morton and Cox s band of 
travelling actors sped on their way, dreaming of how they could 
iufuse new life into their mumming, and whip up the jaded pleasura- 
taates of the miners. But for the moment ooxmo songs proved weak 
implements in the search for ore, and the committee sitting in the 
green-room, used likewise ss a dressing-room by the two ladies, 
counted out a miserable four-and-ninepence as the result of a week’s 
hard labour. 

Beaumont fumed before the small glass, and arranged her ear- 
rings as if she anticipated losing them ; Kate trembled and clung to 
her husband's ana, Montgomery cast glances at her of sentimental 
admiration, Mortimer tried to think of something funny, Dubois 
came to the point by taking : 

“Well, what are you going to do with that four-and-ninepence ? 
it is not worth dividing. I suppose we'd better drink it." 

At the mention of drinks Mr. Hayes blinked end shifted the 
blade bag from the chair to the ground. 

“Yea, that's easily arranged/* said Dick, “but what about 
the tour 1 l for one am not going on at four-and-ninepence a 
week.** 
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“ Sp — pend -it — in drink*,” stuttered Mr. Hayes, awakening to a 
partial sense of the situation. 

Everybody laughed, but in the pause that ensued each returned 
to the idea there was no use going on at four-and-ninepence a 
week. 4^ 

44 For we can’t lire on drink, although Beaumont can upon love / 1 
•aid Mortimer, detentuned fa say something. 

But the joke amused ho one, and for some time only short and 
irrelevant sentences broke the long silences. At last Dick said : 

4 ‘ Well, then, I suppose we’d better break up the tour.” 

To this proposal no one made much objection. Murmurs came 
from different sides that it was a great pity, after having boon so 
long together, that they should have to port company in this way. 
Montgomery and Dubois oontributed largely to this port of the con- 
versation, and through an atmosphere of whisky and soap-suds arose 
a soft penetrating poetry concerning the delights of friendship. It 
was very charming to think and speak in this way, but all hoped, 
with perhaps the exception of Montgomery, that no one would 
insist too strongly on this point, for in minds of all new thoughts 
and schemes had already begun to germinate. Mortimer remem- 
bered a letter he had received from a London manager ; Dubois saw 
himself hobnobbing again with the old 14 pals ” in the Strand ; Bret 
silently d roamed of Miss Leslie’s dyed hair and blue eyes, and of his 
chances of getting into the same company. 

44 Tli on, if it is decided to break up the tour, we must make a 
subscription to send the chorus baok to Loudon, said Dick after a 
long silence. 

Nobody till now had thought of these unfortunate people and 
their twenty-five shillings a week, but Dick, always ready to help 
a lame dog over a stile, planked down two 44 quid, 1 * and called on 
the others to do what they could in the same way. Mr. Hayes 
strewed the table instantly with the money he had in hit pocket. 
Mortimer spoke about his wife and mentioned details oi an intimate 
nature to show how hard up he was, ho nevertheless stumped up a 
44 thin ’un.” Beaumont, rampant at the idea of “parting, contri- 
buted the same. Indignant looks were levelled at her, and Dick 
continued to exhort his friends to be generous. 44 The poor girls/’ 
he declared, 44 must be got home ; it would never do to leave them 
starving in Lancashire. Kate, touched by his kindness, gave a 
sovereign of her savings, aud in this way something over ten pounds 
was made up, and with that Dick said he thought he could manage. 

This mane humanity was infinite ; the trouble he took to manage 
everything was marvellous. On Sunday, when Kate was at church, 
he was down at the railway station trying to find out what were the 
best arrangements he could make, and on Monday mooring when 
they were all assembled on the platform to bid good-bys to their 
fellow-workers, it was curious to see this huge man, who at a first 
impression would be taken for a mere mass of sensuality, rushing 
about putting buns and sandwiches into paper hags for them hit 
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poor chorus girls, encouraging them with kind words, and when the 
train began to move, waving them large and unctuous farewells 
with his oig hat. 

Kate, who since the first shook of the threatened break up of the 
tour, had gradually grown accustomed to^fche idea, now wept in 
silence, without precisely suffering from iD^angs of fear for the 
future, an immense sadness seemed to liMbe^wShin her very bones. 
All things were passing away. The flock W girls in whose midst 
she had lived was gone, a later train would take Mortimer to Lon- 
don, Bret was bidding them good-bye, Beaumont was consulting a 
44 Bradshaw.' 1 How sad it seemed. The theatre and artists, like a 
luminous dream, were vanishing into darkness. Not a day, nor an 
hour could she see in front of her. 

“ What shall we do now ? 11 she whispered to Dick, as she trotted 
along by his side. 

“ Well, I haven’t quite made up my mind. I was thinking laab 
night that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to make up a little entertain- 
ment — four or five of us — and see what we could do in the manu- 
facturing towns. Lancashire is, you know, honeyooinbed with 
them. Our travelling expenses would amount to a mere nothing. 
We must hafe some one to operate on the piano. I wonder if 
Montgomery would care about coming with us." 

Kate knew perfectly well that he would, and as she happened 
at that moment to catch sight of the long tails of the Newmarket 
coat at the other side of the station, she begged of Dick to oall to 
the erratic musician. No sooner was the proposition put forward 
than it was accepted, and in five minutes, at lunch in a 11 pub," they 
were arranging the details of the entertainment. 

44 We shall want an agent-in-advance, a bill-poster, or something 
of that kind," said Montgomery. 

if 1 have thought of that," replied Dick ; 14 Williams is our man, 
he'll see to all that, and I don't know if you know, but he can sing 
a good song on hit own aooount." 

44 Can he 1 Well then we can't have anyone Hbttcr— and what 
shall we take out ? " 

Wei*, we must have a little operetta, and l don't think we can do 
better than Offenbach's IireaHng five Spell." 

44 Bight you a re,* said Montgomery, pulling out his pocket-book. 
44 Breaking the Spell, so far so good ; now we must have a song or a 
character sketch to follow, and I don't think it would be a bad idea 
if we rehearsed a comedietta. What do you say to The Happy 
Pa&ri* 

44 Bight you are, pencil it down, can't do bettor, it always goes 
well ; and then I can sing between 4 The Men of Garlic . 9 99 

Montgomery looked a little awry at the idea of having to listen 
to tike 44 Men of Garlic, H sung by l>ick, but in the <Usonssion tha 
followed as to what Kate was to do, the disagrccableneaa of the 
prospect was lost sight of. 

As Dick anticipated, Williams declared himself delighted to ao- 
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company them in the double capacity of bill-poster and occasional 
singer ; and after a fortnight’s rehearsal at Rochdale, the Constella- 
tion Company started on its wanderings. Many drinks had been 
consumed in seeking for the name ; many strange combinations of 
sound and sense had bron rejected, and it was not until Dick began 
to draw lines on a pjeoeof paper, affixing names to the end of each, 
that the word sugjpstsi itself. What joy 1 What rapture ! A 
rush was made to tne printers, and in a few hours the following bill 
was produced — 

THE CONSTELLATION COMPANY. 


Miss Kivto IVArey. 



Mr. II. Williams. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


As the Constellation Company drove to the station, Kate pointed 
out to Dick the curious resemblances that connected in her mind 
Rochdale with Hanley. Being still a little superstitious, the simi- 
larity the two towns bore to one another frightened her, and she 
discovered analogies between her present dejwirturo in life, and that 
she had made a year and a half ago, when she left her husband, 
Ralph Ede. How strange it was 1 Here was the same red town, 
narrow streets, built of a brick that, under a dull sky, glared to a 
rich geranium hue. The purplish tints of Hanley alone were want- 
ing, but the heavy smoke-clouds, and the tall stems of the chimneys, 
were as numerous in Rochdale as in her native place. And, co- 
incidence still more marvellous, nature had apparently helped and 
abetted what man's hand had contrived, for in either town a line of 
hills swept around the sky. r rho only difference wan, that the 
characteristics of Rochdale were not so marked as those of Hanley, 
The lines of the lulls, although conceived in the same spirit, wore 
not so rigid and immutable as thoso of the Staffordshire town, nor 
did the Lancashire valley possess the same trcnchlike appearance, 
as that which engirdles the potteries. Perhaps almost os much 
smoke hung over it ; but it was not so black nor so arid. Between 
the collections of chimneys there were green undulations, water 
courses, trees, and stunted hedges, and these spread away until they 
disappeared amid the hills which in their turn roJled until lost in 
the waves of the surrounding country. Such is Lancashire ; and as 
the train steamed along the high embankments, the actors talked 
of their comic songs. 

Dick was going to sing “ The Mulligan Guards ” with Kate, and 
he pointed out during the oourse of the journey how admirably 
suited the country was to their kind of entertainment. Towns 
there were on all sides. Under the green waste of a wold a chimney 
had been run up, sheds, and labourers' cottages had followed, and 
in five years, if the factory prospered, this beginning would swell 
Into a village ; in twenty, It would possess twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. For just as in old times did the towns follow the castles, so 
now do they follow in the wake of the factories. Wolds and 
factories everywhere ; the arsenic green sides of the former were 
striped with rough stone walls, or blackened with an occasional cool 
pit ; the rktec* were crested with trees, blown thin by the eea 
creeses ; whilst in the distance, spread like pieces of a broken chain, 
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extended the blue sharp lines of sheds spiked with long chimneys, and 
crowned with the lowering smoke-cloud, ever exuding and ever 
staining the white-trailing clouds that filled the autumn sky. Cold 
shafts of sunlight strayed for a moment on the dead greet! of the 
fields, pale ss invalids taking the air for the last time before a winter’s 
seclusion ; and later om when the light mists of evening enveloped 
the forms of the hills* pie landscape took a strange swinging appear- 
ance, producing on thlispectator a distinct sensation of mobility. 

The first town the Constellation Company stopped at was Baoup. 
Williams, who had gone on in front, met them at the station. He 
declared that he had been in every public-house, that bills had 
been distributed everywhere, and that he had reason to believe 
that they would make a bit of money. His news was all good 
until Dick asked about lodgings. Then his pimples grew grave, 
and he confessed he did not know what they should do. There was 
but one hotel, and all the rooms were taken. Dick, who on such 
occasions always took time by the forelook, insisted on starting at 
once on their search — and up and down the murky streets of the 
manufacturing town they walked until it was time for them to 
repair to the Mechanics' Hall, where they were going to play, and 
got rnady for the entertainment. 

The ‘^Mulligan Guards" proved a great success, as did also the 
operetta, Breakincf the Spell. Kate's pretty face and figure won 
the hearts of the factory hands, and she was applauded to the echo 
whenever she appeared on the stage ; and bo frequent were the 
encores that it was half-past ten before they had finished their 
programme, and dose on eleven o’clock before they got out of the 
hall into the street. Then the search for lodgings had to begin 
again. Montgomery and Williams, being single men, obtained 
bods, but Kate and Dick were not so easily satisfied, and they found 
themselves standing under a porch with the lights going out on all 
sides, and a wet prospect of spending the night in the street* under 
an umbrella, staring them in the race. At last Dick bethought 
himself of the police station, bat on applying to a policeman he was 
directed to the back-door of a public-house. “ He waspretty sure,” 
whispered the boy in blue, “ to get put up there. 9 * The doer was 
opened with precaution, and they were allowed in. Tim place was 
full of people; it took them a long time to get served, and they were 
at length told that in the way of a room nothing could be done for 
them. Every bed in the house was occupied. Kate raised her eyes 
to DicJj* but her look of misery was anticipated by a rough-faced 
carter who stood at the oounter. 

11 You bear up, little woman,* 1 he said abruptly ; u don’t yo* look 
ao froightent Yo* shall both come up to my place, if yo* will; It 
isna up to much, but oiTl do th* best lean for yoV* 

There was no mistaking the kindness with which the offer was 
made, though the idea of going to sleep at this rough man's bouse, 
for the moment staggered even the mummer. But as ft was now 
clear that they would hare either to accept their new friend's 
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hospitality, or spend the night on a doorstep, it did not take them 
long to deoide on the former alternative. Their only reason for 
hesitating was their inability to understand what were his motives 
for adding them to come to his place. Then, as if divining the 
reason of their uncertainty, he said : — 

44 1 know yo' well, tho' yo’ don't know me* I was up at the 'all 
to-night, and yo’ did make me so laugh that would na Bee yo’ in the 
streets for nothing. Neaw, let it be yea or hay, master." 

For answer, Dick put out his hand ; and when he had thanked 
the hospitably-inclined carter put some questions to him about the 
entertainment. Soon tho two began to 4 4 pal," and after another 
drink they all wont off together. 

After wading down a few sloppy streets, he stopped before a low 
doorway, and ushered them into what looked like an immense 
kitchen. They saw rafters overhead and an open Btaircose ascend- 
ing to the upper rooms, as might a ladder through a series of lofts. 
When a candle had been obtained the first thing their host did was 
to pull his wife out of bed, and insist on his guests getting into it, a 
request which the woman joined in as heartily as her husband, when 
the reason for this unceremonious awakening had been explained to 
her. And so wearied out were Kate and Dick, and bo tempting did 
any place of rest look to them, that they could offer no opposition 
to the kind intentions of their host and hostess, and in their bed 
they slept heavily until roused next morning by a loud trampling of 
feet passing through their room. It was the family coming down 
from the lofts above, and as they descended the staircase they wished 
their guests a broad Lancashire good morning. 

Then, when Kate and Dick had recovered from their astonish- 
ment, they dressed and went out to buy some provisions, which they 
hoped to be allowed to cook in the rough kitchen ; but when they 
returned with their purchases they found the carter's daughter 
standing before an elaborately prepared breakfast, consisting of a 
huge beefsteak and a high pile of cakes. 

“Lorj mann, why aid yo’ buy thoose things?'', said the girl, 
disappointed. 

“Well," said Kate, 44 we couldn't think of trespassing on you 
in that fashion. You must, you will, I hope, let us prepare our 
own breakfast." 

44 Feyther will never 'ear of it, I know," said the girl ; and 
immediately after, the carter, with his brawny arms, pushed Kate 
and Dick down into two seats at the big table. Both cake 
and meat wore delicious, and Dick's appetite showed such signs 
of outdoing the carter's that Kate, for mere shame, in the hope 
of diverting attention, commenced an interesting conversation 
with the buxom maiden by her side, and so successful were her 
efforts at sgreeabilfty that a friendship was soon established be- 
tween the women ; and, when the morning's work was done, Mary, 
of her own accord, sought out Kate, and as she knitted the thick 
wbollen stocking, was easily led into telling the inevitable love story. 

16 
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Wo change the surroundings, but a heart bleeds under all social 
variations ; and in this grim manufacturing town the bridal dress 
seemed, when taken out of its lavender and darkness, to possess 
a gleam of poetic whiteness that it could not have had evexfif set off 
by the pleasant verdure of a Devonshire lane. 

“But you'll keep it for another ; another will be sure to come 
by very soon," said K*$e, trying to console. 

“Nay, nay, I'll have no other,” said the girl. “I'll just keep 
the dress by ; but I'll have no other." 

Then the conversation lapsed into a long narrative concerning 
tender hopes and illusions not broken through until the party as- 
sembled before the altar raih. Kate Listened, aa all women do, to 
the story of heart-aches and deceptions, and in after yean, when all 
other remembrances of the black country were swept away, the 
souvenir of this white dress remained. 

From Bacup they went to Whitworth, a town in such immediate 
neighbourhood that it might be called a suburb of the former place. 
There they played in the Co-operative Hall, to an audience consist- 
ing of a factory man, two children, and a postman who came in on 
tlio freo list. This was not encouraging ; but they, nevertheless, 
rosolved to try the place again ; and next day at dinner-time, as the 
“hands" were leaving the factories, they distributed some hundreds 
of bills. Dick said ne should never forget it: to watch Pimply 
Face cutting about, shoving his bills into the women's aprons, 
was the funniest thing he had ever seen in his life. But their 
efforts were all in vain. It rained like mod, not a soul came 
to see them * and, in addition to their other troubles, Whit- 
worth was found to be an awkward place to stop at. Dick 
and his wife had a room in a pub ; Montgomery and Williams 
had to walk over each evening to sleep at Bacup. One day 
their landlady spoke of Clayton-le-Moors. A fair, she said, was 
being held, and sne advised the Constellation Company to tiy their 
entortainmont there. This was regarded in the light of a sensible 
suggestion, and after a little reflection, on the top of an omnibus, 
with their wigs and drosses and make-ups stuok under their legs, 
tho four mummers started for the fair. It was a magnificent autumn 
morning. The sunlight rolled over the great white sides of the 
booths, Aunt Sallies were being shied at, the pubs were all open, 
and a huge, rollicking population, fetid with the fermenting sweat 
of the factories, were disporting themselves on whisky and fresh air. 
A faker prospect of a harvest never buoyed up with nope the spirits 
of dejected strolling players. The next thing to do was to distribute 
the handbills, and find a place where they could set up their show. 
But here lay the difficulty, and, to conduct their search more 
thoroughly, they separated, after having decided on a rendezvous. 
In this way the town was thoroughly ransacked ; but it was not until 
Kate, who had gone off on her own accord, learnt from the hmdlonl 
of a public-house, where she had entered to get a drink, that he had 
a large concert-room overhead, that there seemed to be slightest 
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chance of the Constellation Company being able to turn the joviality 
of the factory hands at the fair to any account. Matters seemed 
now to be looking up, and a very neat little arrangement was entered 
into with the proprietor of the pub. It was as follows. Four enter- 
tainments of ten minutes each were to be given every hour, for each 
of which the sum of threepence a head was to be charged, twopenoe 
to so to the artists, a penny to the landlord, who would, of course, 
make his 4 ‘ bit ” also out of the drink supplied. And what a suooess 
they had that day 1 Not only did the factory hands come in, but 
they paid their threepences over and over again. Of hearing Dick 
and Kate sing the “ Mulligan Guards " they seemed never to grow 
tired, and when she called out 4< Corps," and he touched his cap, and 
they broke into a dance, the delight of the workpeople knew no 
bounds. Often they stopped the entertainment to hand up their 
mugs of beer to the mummers with a 44 'Ave a Boop, mon." 

From twelve o'clock in the day until eleven at night the affair 
was kept going ; Kate, Dick, and Williams dancing and singing in 
turn, and Montgomery all the while spanking away at the dominoes, 
ft was heavy work, hut the coin they took was considerable, and it 
came in handy, for in the next three towns they did very badly. 
But at Padiham, a curious accident turned out in the end very 
luckily for them. There were but five people in the house, one of 
whom was drunk. This fellow very humorously in the middle of 
the entertainment declared that he was going to sing a song. He 
even wanted to appropriate Williams's wig, and when Dick, who 
was always chucker-out on such occasions, attempted to eject him, 
he climbed out of reach and lodged himself in one of the windows. 
From there he proceeded to call to the people in the street, and 
with such excellent result that that evening they luid £18 in 
the hall. 

This, and similar slices of good fortune, kept the Constellation 
Company rolling from one adventure, from one town to another. 
Sometimes a wet day came to their assistance ; sometimes a dis- 
pute between some factory hands and the mastery brought them 
a little money. Their wants were simple ; a bed in a pub, 
and a steak for dinner, was all they asked for. But at last, 
as winter wore on, ill fortune commenced to follow them 
veiy closely and persistently. They had been to four different 
towns and had not made a ten pound note to divide between 
the lot of them. In the face of such adversity it was not worth 
while keeping on, besides Kate’s expected confinement ren- 
dered it impossible to prolong their little tour much further. 
For these reasons, one November morning the Constellation Com- 
pany, hoping they would soon meet again, under more auspicious 
circumstances, bade each other goodbye at the railway station. 
Williams and Montgomery went to Liverpool, Kate and Dick to 
make a stay at Rochdale, where they had heard that many com- 
panies were coming. The companies came, it is true, but they 
were, unfortunately, filled up, and Lennox and his wife could not 
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get an engagement in any of them. The little money saved out of 
their tour enabled them to keep body and soul together for about a 
month ; but in the fifth week, they found themselves telling the 
landlady lies, and going through all the classic excuses— expecting 
a letter every day, by Monday at the very latest, Ac. This in the 
face of Kate’s approaching confinement, was a state of things that 
made even Dick begin to look anxiously round and fear for the 
safety of the future. Kate, on the contrary, although fretted and 
weaned, took matters more easily than might have been expected ; 
and the changing of their last ten shillings frightened her less than 
had the first announcement of the possible breaking up of Morton 
and Cox’s Operatic Company. Bohemian ism had aohieved in her 
its last victory ; and having lately seen so many of the difficulties 
of life solving themselves in ways that wore inexplicable to her, she 
had unconsciously grown to think that there was no knot that 
chance, luck, or fate would not untie. Besides, her big Dick’s 
resources were apparently unlimited ; the present weakness of 
her condition tended to induce her to rely more than ever upon 
his protection ; and in the lassitude of weak hopes, she contented 
herself with praying occasionally that all would yet come right. 
But her lover, although he told her nothing of his fears, was not so 
satisfied. Never before had he been quite so hard pressed. They 
owed now a week’s rent, besides other small dobts ; all of which, 
unless they pawned the remainder of their clothes, they were unable 
to pay. For better, he said, it would bo for them to go to Man- 
chester, leaving their thingB, to be redeemed some day, as security 
with the landlady — that is to say, if they failed to get out of the 
house without being porceived by her. Half-a-crown still remained 
to them that would pay Kate’s railway fare. As regards himself, 
Dick proposed that ho should do the journey on foot ; he would be 
able to walk the distance easily in three hours, and would at eleven 
o’clock join his wife at an address which he gave her, with many 
injunctions as to the story that was to be told to the landlady. So, 
os the clocks were striking seven One cold winter’s morning, they 
stole quietly downstairs, Dick carrying a small portmanteau. On 
tho table of their room a letter was left, explaining that a telegram 
received over night called them to Manchester, but that they 
hoped to be back again in a few days — a week at latest. 

This assurance Dick considered would amply satisfy the old dame, 
and holding the portmanteau on his shoulder with one arm, and 
supporting Kate with the other, he made his way to the station. 

The day had not yet begun to break. A heavy, sluggish night 
hung over the town. The streets were filled with puddles and flowing 
mud ; and Kate was frequently obliged to stop and rest against the 
lamp-posts. She complained of feeling very ill, and- she walked 
with much difficulty. In the straggling light of the gas, Dick 
looked at her pale, pretty features, accentuated by suffering : he 
felt that he had never known before how dearly ho loved her, and 
the pity for her that filled his heart choked him when he attempted 
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to speak : and his eyes misted with tenderness. To have to leave 
her now, although only for a few hours, seemed to him a brutality 
that was utterly unbearable. He thought of the old dodge of 
travelling on the luggage, but fearing that the woman to whose 
house they were going would not let them in unless they had at 
least one portmanteau to show, he determined to adhere to the 
original plan of sending Kate on in front. Although tortured by 
atrocious imaginings, hiding his fears, he assured her that their 
troubles would be over once thoy set foot in Manchester : all he 
had to do was to go down to the Theatre Royal to got an engage- 
ment. So kindly did he speak, that to learn that he loved her 
seemed to repay her for her sufferings. For some days past she 
had been subject to violent nauseas and acute pains, and as she 
bade him good-bye out of the railway-carriage window, she had 
to bend ana press herself against it. Dick road from her face wliat 
was passing, and he strove to encourage her with a few words 
of hope. But a cloud of deep melancholy Bettlod upon the 
cheeks, generally so restful in a happy animality — yet the fat hand 
lifted the big-brimmed black felt hat, the frizzly curls blew in tho 
cold wind, the train oscillated and then rolled and disappeared 
round a bend in the line. That was all. What had been done 
was over, as completely as the splash made by a stone dropped into 
a well, and the actor awoke to a fooling that something new had 
again to be begun. 

After descending the stops of tho station, he asked to be directed, 
and bravely he started to walk from Rochdale to Manchester. For 
a long time liis way lay through an interminable street, made by red 
brick houses with stucco porches ; but at length these commenced 
to divide into cottages; — and, curious characteristic, the pavements 
were lined with immense flag-stones, sot on end and bound together 
with iron clasps. After many inquiries, he was shown into what he 
was told was an old Roman rood, called “ Going over Tindel.” in 
front of him often arose the green mass of a hill dirtied with tillage ; 
on the left stretched a wide valley, at the upper «end of which lay 
Rochdale. From the snow-patched wolds the wind blew bitterly, 
and into a murky sky tho trees that fretted the higher ridges 
melted like veils of grey lace. 

Walking was not Dick’s forte. lie was out of condition. Each 
steep incline deprived him of breath. Leaning against a farm 
gate, his eyes embraced the wild black scenery, and remem- 
brances of the Hanley hills drifted through his thoughts. 
There were the same rolling wastes, and, as the pieces on a 
chess-board, the factory chimneys appeared at irregular inter- 
vals. But these topographical similarities attracted Dick only 
so for as they filled his mind with old memories and associ- 
ations, and his thoughts flowed from the time he had stood with 
his wife at the top of Market Street to the present hour. He 
neither praised nor blamed himself. He accepted things as they 
were without criticism, and they appeared to him like a turgid 
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dream, swollen and bleak as the confused expanse of distance before 
him. The stupor into which he occasionally fell, endured until a 
quick thought would strike through the mental gloom that oppressed 
him, and, relinquishing the farm gate, he would moodily resume his 
walk through the heavy slosh of the wet roads. As he did so his 
thoughts knotted themselves into cruel and tortuous shapes. The 
vision of Kate's pain-stricken face liaunted him, and at every step 
his horror of the danger she ran of being taken ill before arriving in 
Manchester £rew darker and deeper. Dead as was his imagination 
to spiritual, It was quick to appreciate all physical suffering. His 
pity being bom of the iloBh, concerned itself with the flesh, and with 
it only, and, panting and blowing, he toiled up hill after hill, 
yeanling to be near her, desiring only the power to relieve and to help. 
Memories of all he had heard and road of what was a woman's agony 
under such circumstances came to him in burning Rashes, and spurred 
him on like a jaded horse up the severe roads. Often the intensity 
of his longing would force him into a run, and then the farm 
labourers would turn from their work to gaze on this huge creature, 
who stood on a hill-top wearily wiping his forehead. 

in thoBO moments he grew sick of the long staring, rolling, land- 
scape, with its thousand sinuosities, its standard trees, its detailed 
foreground of scrub, hedges, brooks, spanned by small brick bridges, 
the melting distance, the murky sky, the belching chimneys : he 
asked himself if it would never end, if it would never define itself 
into the streets of Manchester. And as he descended each inoline 
his eyes searched for the indication of a town, until at last he saw 
lines of Bmoke, factories, and masses of brick ou his left, and his 
heart big with expectation, he hastened towards it. All the mark- 
ings of the way were looked forward to, the outlying streets were 
deemed interminable, and bo groat was his hurry that before he dis- 
covered he was in Oldham, he had walked into the middle of the 
town. His disappointment was bitter and black, and for the 
moment he felt that, come what would, he could go no farther ; 
his courage was exliausted, it was impossible he could face that 
bleak mocking landscape again. Besides, he was fainting for want 
of food. Had he possessed a few pence to treat himself to a glass of 
beer and a bit of bread and cheese, he thought he would be able to 
pull himself together and make another effort ; but he was utterly 
destitute. Still he was forced to try again. The thought of Kate 
burnqfl in his brain. After having enquired the way, with weary and 
aching feet, he once more trudged manfully on. A fretful suspicion 
that one might not find the landlady as agreeable aa would under the 
circumstances be desirable now haunted him. He reasoned with 
himself as he crossed into the open country, until anxiety became 
absorbed by fatigue. Of every passer by did he ask the way, and as 
he passed the stately villas that heralded the presence of the reek- 
ing centre of commerce that lay behind, Dick felt that had there 
been much further to walk he would have had to beg a lift from one 
of the waggoners who constantly patted him driving their heavy 
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teams. But he was now in Manchester, another half hour would 
see him in his wife's arms ; and wondering what had happened 
since their parting, he stared into the shop windows in search of a 
dock. Ho had taken longer to do the distance than he had expected. 
It was now mid-day, in four hours anything might have happened, 
and when he rang at the door of the lodging*houBe his heart beat as 
rapidly as the jangling bell that pealed through the house. The 
classio maid-of -all-work, begrimed with her pots and pans, answered 
him, and in reply to his questions declared positively that no one 
had called that morning, and that she had heard 44 nothing of no 
lady.” 

Had the world suddenly given way beneath him it would not 
have been to him a more complete annihilation. Ilis brain rocked, 
and it was only by a violent effort that he could continue his ques- 
tions. Upon cross examination the maid admitted that she had 
been out on an errand, and had not seen missus since ten o'clock. 
It was, therefore, possible that a lady might have called, but as for 
being in the house, it was impossible, for they were as full os they 
could hold. On hearing this Dick drew a deep breath of relief, 
his terror faded ; and the view, the Btreet, the door Btep, the maid, 
assumed their natural appearance, just as if they had been lifted 
out of a fog. 

“ And are you certain that a lady might have called about ten or 
half-past without your having seen her ? ” 

“ 1 was out of a herrant at that time, so I am sure they might, 
for missus wouldn’t mind to tell me if I wasn’t to got rooms ready 
for them.” 

44 And what would your mistress do in the case of not being able 
to supply a lady with rooms ? ” 

44 She would send, I should think, round to Mrs. well, I don’t 

remember right the name.” 

4t Do you know the address ? ” 

44 1 know it is behind the station, one of those streets where — 
nay — but 1 don’t think I could direct you right.’ 1 , 

44 Then what Bhall I do ? ” 

“ Missus will be in shortly. If you will take a seat in the ’all, 1 
can’t ask you into any other room, they’re all occupied.” 

There was nothing to do but to accept, and after having asked 
when the landlady might be expected in, and receiving the inevit- 
able, 44 Really couldn't Bay for certain, sir, but I don’t think she’ll be 
long,” he sat down in a chair. His thoughts were as tired os his 
body, but a ferocious anxiety preyed upon him and allowed him no 
rest. Visions of stretchers and hospital doors rose before his eyes, 
and the high shrieks of a woman in labour echoed in his ears. 
Weary, footsore as he was, there were times when struck by a sudden 
thought he would make a movement as if to start from his seat ; 
but instantly remembering his own power! essn ess, he would slip 
back into his attitude of heavy fatigue. In the dining-room the 
dock ticked, and he listened to the invincible inarch of the minutes. 
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wondering when the landlady would be back, tortured by the idea 
that his wife was suffering, dying, and that he was not near to help, 
to assist, to assuage. Ho forgot that they were penniless, home- 
less, all was lost in a boundless pity, and he listened to the footsteps 
growing sharper as they approached, and duller as they went. At 
last the small Bound of the latchkey was heard m the lock, and Dick 
started to his feet. It was the landady. 

44 Have you seen my wife 7 ” 

“ Yes, sir, 1 ’ exclaimed the astonished woman ; 44 she was here 
this morning, all our rooms are let, so I couldn’t ” 

44 Where is she gone to, do you know ? ” 

14 Well, sir, I was going to say, Bhe asked me if I could recom- 
mend her to some quiet place, and I sent her to Mrs. Hurley’s.” 

44 And will you give me Mrs. Hurley’s address ? ” 

44 Yes, sir, certainly ; but if I may make so bold, you are looking 
very tired, may 1 offer you a glass of beer 7 And Mrs. Lennox is 
looking very bad too, she is. ” 

44 1 am much obliged, but I have no time, if you would give me 
the address 7 11 

No sooner were the words spoken than, forgetful of his aching 
feet, Dick rushed away, and dodging the passers-by, he ran until he 
laid hands on the knocker and bell m question. 

“Is Mrs. Lennox staying here?” he asked of the lady who opened 
the door. 

44 There was a lady of that name who inquired for rooms here 
this morning.” 

44 And isn’t Bhe here 7 Why didn’t she take the rooms 7 ’* 

44 Well, sir, she said she was expecting to be confined, and 1 
didn’t care to have illnesB in my house.” 

44 You don’t mean to tell me that you turned her out? Oh, you 
atrocious 1 If you were a man ” 

Overpowered with rage he stopped for words, and the woman, 
fearing he would strike her, strove to shut the door. But Dick, 
with his thick leg, prevented her, and at this moment they were 
joined by the maid, who, speaking over her mistress’s shoulder, 
soreamed : 

44 The lady said she would come round here in a couple o ' hours’ 
time to ask for you, and I advised her to try for rooms at No. 28 in 
the street. You'll find her there.” 

This was enough for Dick, who, loosing his hold on the door, 
m&d&toff ; streets, carriages, passers-by, whirled before his eyes. 

44 Is Mrs. Lennox here ? ” he asked, when the door was opened, 
so roughly that the maid regretted leaving said yes, when the word 
had passed her Ups. 

44 On what floor 7” 

44 The first, sir ; but you had better lot me go up first Mrs. 
Lennox is not very well ; she’s expecting her husband.” 

11 1 am her husband.” 

And on that Diok Tushed at the staircase. A few strides brought 
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Kim on to the first landing ; but a sudden disappointment seized 
him — the sitting-room was empty. Thinking instantly of the bed- 
room, he Hang open the door, and there he saw Kate, rocking her- 
self to and fro, sitting on the edge of the bed. Uttering a faint 
cry of mingled feelings, she rose to her feet ; the expression of 
weary pain was changed to one of illimitable joy, and Dick locked 
her in nis arms. 

“ 1 thought you would never come, and they would take me 
in nowhere.” 

44 Yes, my darling, I know all about it ; I know all.” 

Kisses he laid gently on the rich black-blue hair and the pale 
tired face ; he felt light hands resting on him ; she felt Btrong 
arms clasped about her, and each soul seemed to be but the reflec- 
tion of the other, just as the sky and the sea o*e when the sun is 
at its meridian. 

Then, as this brief but ineffable moment of spiritual unison 
faded by gentle transitions, words returned to them, and Kate Bpoke 
of all she had suffered. She whispered, fearful lest any one should 
overhear, the story she had told the landlady, and how she had 
ordered a big dinner, and everything of the best, so that they might 
not be suspected of being hard up. Dick approved of these 
arrangements; but just as he smacked his lips, a foretaste of the 
leg or mutton in his mouth, Kate uttered a sort of low cry, and, 
turning pale, pressed her hands to her side. A sharp pain had 
suddenly run through her, and as quickly died away ; but a few 
minuteB after this was succeeded by another, which lasted longer 
and gripped her more acutely. Supporting her in his arms, largely 
and tenderly, he helped her across the room and laid her on the 
bed. There she seemed to experience some relief ; but very soon 
she was again seized by the most acute pangs. It seemed to her 
that she was bound about with a buckler of iron. Frightened, Dick 
rang for the landlady. The worthy woman saw at a glance what 
was happening, and sent him off, weary as ho was, to fetch a doctor 
and the needful assistance. • 



CHAPTER XXII. 


The doctor and nurse arrived almost simultaneously, and bid- 
ding Dick, who came running up-stairs a moment after, be of 
good cheer, they passed into the sick-room. The mummer took 
his hat from his head and stood for a moment staring vacantly 
at the bedroom door, as if striving there to read the secrets of 
life, birth and death. Then, remembering how tired he was, 
with a large movement of fatigue ho sat down on the Bofa. The 
day wob beginning to die, and a gloomy yellow Bky filled the room 
with an oppressive and mournful twilight. To relieve his aching 
feet Dick had kicked off his shoes, and with his folded arms pressed 
against his stomach he Bat hour after hour, too hungry to sleep, 
listening to the low moaning that came, as if from some hurt 
animal, through the chinkB of the door. He appeared to be totally 
forgotten, voices whispered on the staircase, people passed hur- 
riedly through the sitting-room, but none asked him if he wanted 
anything ; no one even noticed him. As an alien he was ignored 
in the drama that was being enacted, and when the landlady lighted 
the gas she uttered a cry or astonishment, as if she had discovered 
an intruder in the room. 

“Oh, lawks ! Mr. Lennox, we had forgotten all about you, and 
you Bittin’ there bo quiet. But your wife is getting on nice, she 
has just had a cup of beef tea ; in about another couple of hours it 
will be all over,” 

“ Is Bhe suffering much 1 ” 

“ Well Bir, yes, 1 wouldn't consider it an easy confinement ; but 
I think it will be all right, you will see your wife and child alive 
and well to-morrow morning. ” 

Dick could not help doubting, unless she came to his assistance 
with food, the truth of the woman's statement Although almost 
starving, he was afraid to call for dinner lest she should ask him for 
some money in advance, but at that moment a cramp seized him, 
and turning pale he had to lean over the table to suppress the moan 
which rose to his lips. 

“ Wliat's the matter, sir ? You look quite ill,” the woman asked. 

“ Oh, ’twos only a sudden pain,*’ said Dick, making an effort to 
recover himaelf. “ I have eaten nothing all day— nave had no 
time, you know." 

“ Then we shall have you laid upas well as your wife, and there’s 
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the leg of mutton she ordered stewing away all these hours. I’m ' 
afraid you won't be able to eat it ? ” 

Absurd as the question appeared to him, Dick answered adroitly, 

44 It will do very well, if you will bring it up as soon as you can ; 

1 may have to go out.*’ 

This was intended os a ruse to deceive the landlady, for so tired 
was he that had it been to save Kate's life he did not think he 
would have walked downstairs. He could think of nothing but 
putting something into his Btomach, and hard and dry as the mutton 
was it seemed to him the most delioious thing he had ever tasted. 
His pain melted away with the first moutlif ul, and the glass of beer 
ran through and warmed his entire system. Down the great throat 
the victuals disappeared as if by magic, and almost unheeded 
passed the unceasing cry that seemed now to fill the entire house. 

For a moment ho would listen pityingly, and then like an animal 
return to his food. Slice after slice had been cut from tbe joint, 
he thought he could finish it, his hunger Beemod to grow upon him, 
and he often longed to take the bone in his hand and pick it with 
his teeth. But ne reasoned with himself ; it would not do to let 
the landlady suspect they had no money, and os he gazed at the 
last potato, which he was afraid to eat, he considered what he 
should say in apology for his appetite ; but as ho sought for a nice 
phrase, something pleasantly facetious, he remembered the terrible 
straits he was in for want of money. Money he would have to find 
to-morrow — where, he could not say, but money he would have to 
find. There were a thousand things that would have to be paid for 
— the baby's clothes, the cradle, the — ho tried to think of what was 
generally wanted under such circumstances, but the cries in the 
next room which had gradually swelled into shrieks, appalled him. 
Involuntarily, like a flash, the thought struck liim that there might 
be a funeral to pay for as well as a birth. 

Clasping his hands, he moved out on the staircase to see if ho 
could find the landlady ; the solitude of the cold sitting-room had 
grown intolerable. As he was about to call out, the bell tinkled, 
apd the maid came running up. She carried a jug of hot water and 
flannels in her hand, and pushing past him she declared that she 
hadn't a moment. Everybody seemed to have something to do but 
him. Returning, he sat down by the table and listened. The door 
of the bedroom was ajar. The room was full of a roseate radiance. 
A fire burned, candles flared on the mantelpiece, a basin stood on 
the floor, and at times nothing was heard but a long moan, mingling 
with the murmuring voices of the doctor and nurse. The place 
seemed like a sanctuary in which some mysterious rite was being 
performed. But suddenly the silence was broken by shrieks so 
passionate and acute that all the earlier ones were only rememberod 
as feeble lamentations. Dick raised his big face from his hands, 
the movement threw back the shock mass of frizzly hair, and in the 
intensity of his emotion he looked like a lion. 

44 Was this, then, life?" he asked himcelf, 44 or death; and by 
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whose order was a human creature tortured thus cruelly 7 '* The 
idea of God did not, however, arrest his attention, and his thoughts 
fixing themselves on the child as on a demon of malignity, he prayed 
through the mystery of birth for life. What was this new life ? 
What was it to him 7 Could it not exist without the sacrifice of the 
old 7 he asked himself ; and for a lucid interval such reflections 
flowed rapidly and nervously through the actor’s heavy mind ; but he 
gradually slipped back into the stupor from which they had raised him, 
and was not again aroused until after a piercing scream he heard 
a voice, still attuned to the soroam that had startled him, exclaiming : 

“ Oh, I never will again 1 Oh, how 1 hate him — I could kill him 1 
I’ll never love him, never no more.” 

The pealing humanity of the cry touched the fat mummer through 
all the years of gross sensuality, through the indigestion of his big 
dinner, and, struck by the sense of her words, he shuddered, remem- 
bering that it was he, not the innocent child, who was the cause of 
(his outrageous suffering. Was it poBBible, he asked himself, that 
she would never love him again 7 He didn’t know. Was it possible 
that he was culpable 7 Strange notions respecting the origin, the 
scheme, the design of the universe, flashed in dim chiaro-oscuro 
through his thoughts, and for a moment he pondered, philosopher 
like, on the remote causes and the distant finalities of men and things. 
The scene was at once real, ideal, cynical, and pathetic, a sample 
slice from the incongruous comedy of life. 

In this way an hour full of moans and cries of Buffering passed 
painfully away, and then another Bliriek scattered Dick’s dreams to 
the winds, and brought him with a shock back to earth ; a second 
and a third tortured him with feelings of pity that were delirious in 
their excess ; then a great Bilence came, and the whole house seemed 
to sigh with a sense of relief. 

“ The baby must be bom now,” he said ; and immediately after a 
little thin cry was heard, and in his heart it was prolonged like a 
note of gladness, and his thoughts became paternal. He wondered 
if it were a girl or a boy ; he fancied he’d like a girl best. If she 
were pretty, and had a bit of a voice, he’d be able to push her to the 
front, whereas with a boy, that was more diffi cult. Relinquishing his 
visions at this point, Dick listened to the silence* He did not, with- 
out quite knowing why, dare to knock at the door, but the murmur 
of satisfied voices assured him that all was right. Still it was very 
oddjthat they did not come out and announce the result to him. 
Dia he count for nobody 7 Did they fancy that it was nothing to 
him if his wife and child were dead or alive 7 The idea of being thus 
completely unconsidered in an affair of such deep conoern irritated 
him, and no walked towards the sofa to brood over his wrongs. 
Should he, or should he not, knock at the door 7 At last he decided 
that he should, and, after a timid rap, tried the handle. He was 
immediately confronted by the nurse. 

“ It is all right, sir, you shall come in in a moment when the baby 
is washed.” 
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“ Yes, but I want to know how my wife is." 

“ She is doing very well, sir ; you shall see her presently." 

The door was then gently but firmly olosed, and Dick was kept 
waiting. Great as was his anxiety to see his wife, now that the ter- 
ror of losing her was over, the fatigue of the day began to press upon 
him, and when the nurse called for him to come in, almost collapsing 
under it, he staggered into the room. Pale and inert, Kate lay amid 
the sheets, her beautiful black hair making an ink stain on tne pil- 
lows. She stretched an exhausted hand to him, and looked at him 
earnestly and affectionately. To both of them their lives seemed 
completed. 

“ Oh, my darling, my darling ! ” he murmured ; and his heart 
melted with happiness at the faint pressure of fingers which he held 
within his. The nurse standing by liim held something red wrapped 
up in flannels. He scarcely noticed it until he heaid Kate say : 

44 It is a little girl. Kiss it, dear. 11 

Awkwardly he touched with his lips the tiny whining mass of 
flesh the nurse held forward, feeling, without knowing why, ashamed 
of himself. 

44 Hearing that madam was taken all unexpected, I brought those 
flannels with me,” said the large woman with the long-tailed cap ; 
14 but to-morrow I can recommend you, if you like, sir, to a shop 
where you can get everything required." 

This speech brought Dick with a cruel jerk to the brink of the 
atrocious situation in which he had so unexpectedly found himself. 
To-morrow he would have to find money, and a great deal too. 
How he was going to do it he did not know, but money would have 
to be found. 

44 Yes, yes; to-morrow 1*11 see to all that," he said, awakening 
from his lethargy, like a jaded horse touched in some new place by 
the spur, 44 but now I’m so tired I can scarcely speak.” 

44 That’s so," said the landlady. 44 These walking tours is dread- 
ful. He’s been over from Rochdale to-day, not counting the runnin’ 
about he did after his wife. You know they refused to take her in 
at number fifteen. But, sir, 1 don’t well know how we shall manage. 
I don’t see how I am to offer you a bed. The best I can do for you 
is to make you up something on the sofa in the parlour.” 

44 Oh, the sofa will do very well. I think I could sleep on the 
tiles ; so good-night, dear,” he said as he leaned and kissed his wife ; 
“I'm sorry to leave you so soon.” 

44 It isn’t a bit too soon,” said the doctor. 44 She must lie still and 
not talk." 

On this Dick was led away. The nurse and doctor consulted by 
the bed where the woman would lie for days, too weak even to 
dream, while the man went off into the Manchester crowd to search 
for food. Beyond the bare idea of “going down to see what they 
were doing at the theatres,” he had no plans. The scavenger dog 
that prowls about the gutter in search of offal could not have less. 
But he felt sure that something would turn up ; he was certain to 
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meet someone to whom he could sell a piano or for whom he could 
build a theatre. He never made plans. There was no use in mak- 
ing plans ; they were always upset by ail accident. Far better, he 
thought, to trust to the inspiration of the moment ; and when he 
awoke in the morning, heavy with sleep, he felt no trepidation, no 
fear beyond that of now he should get his sore feet into his shoes. 
It was only with a series of groans and curses that he succeeded in 
doing this, and the limps by which he proceeded down the Btreet 
were painful to watch. At the stage -door of the Theatre Boyal a 
conciliatory tone of voice was mochanically assumed as he asked the 

E >rter if Mr. Jackson was in. But before the official could answer, 
ick caught sight of Mr. Jackson coming along the passage. 

“ How do you do, old man ? Haven’t seen you for a long time.” 
“ What you, Dick, in Manchester ? Como and have a drink, old 
man. Very glad to see you. Stopping long here ? ” 

“ Well, I’m not quite decided. My wife was confined, you know, 
last night.” 

44 What ! you a father, Dick ? ” 

Leering, Mr. Jackson poked him in the ribs, and commenced a 
list of anecdotes. To these Dick had to listen, and, in the hopes of 
catching his friend in an unwary moment of good-humour, he 
laughed heartily at all the best points. But digressive as conversa- 
tion is in which women are concerned, sooner or later a reference is 
made to the cost and the worth, and at last Mr. Jackson was incau- 
tious enough to say : 

“ Very expensive those affairs are, to be sure.” 

This was the chance that Dick was waiting for, and immediately 
buttonholing his friend he said : 

“ You are quite right, they are ; and to tell you the truth, old 
man, I’m in the most devilish awkward position I ever was in my 
life. You heard about the breaking up of Morton and Cox’s com- 
pany 1 Well, that left mo stranded.” 

At the first words gaiety disappeared from Mr. Jackson’s face, 
and during Dick’s narrative of the tour in Lancashire he made many 
ineffectual wriggles to get away. Judging, from these well-known 
indications, that to borrow money might be attended with failure, 
Dick, after a pathetic description of his poverty, concluded with : 

44 So now, ray dear fellow, you must find something for me to do* 
It does not matter what — something temporary until I can find 
something better, you know. ” 

ft was difficult to resist this appeal, and after a moment’s re- 
flection Mr. Jackson B&id : — 

44 Well, you know we’re all made up here. There’B a small part 
in the new drama to be produced next week, but I wouldn’t like to 
offer it as it is, but I might get the author to write it up.” 

14 It will do first-rate. I'm sure to be able to make something of 
it. What’s the screw f ” 

“ That’s just the point. We can’t afford to pay much for ft ; our 
salary list is too big as it is. ” 
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4< What did you intend giving for it ? ” 

“ Well, we meant to give it to a super, but for you I can have it 
written up. What do you say to two-ten ? ” 

Dick thought it would be judicious to pause, and after a short 
silence he said : — 

44 I’ve had, as you know, bigger things to do ; but I’m awfully 
obliged to you, old pal. You are doing me a good turn that I sha’n’t 
forget : we can consider the matter as Bet tied. ” 

This was a stroke of luck, and Dick congratulated himself 
warmly, until he remembered that £2 10s. at the end of next week 
did not put a farthing into his present pocket. Money he would 
have to find that day, how he did not know. Ho called upon every- 
body he had ever heard of ; he visited all the theatres and ball-rooms, 
drank interminable drinks, listened to endless stories, and when 
questioned as to what he was doing hiniBelf, grow delightfully men- 
dacious, and, upon the slight basis of his engagement for the now 
drama at the Royal, constructed a fabulous scheme for the pro- 
duction of new pieces. In this way the afternoon went by, and he 
was beginning to give up hopes of turning over any money that day, 
when he met a dramatic author. After the usual salutations — 
41 How do you do, old boy ? How’s business ? ” &c. — had been ex- 
changed, the young man said : — 

‘‘Had a bit of luck; just now sold my piece ; you know the 
drama I read you, the one in which the mother saves her child from 
the burning house ? ” 

‘ 4 How much did you get ? ” 

44 Seventy-five pound down, and two pounds a night. ” 

At the idea of so much money Dick’s eyes glistened, and he im- 
mediately proceeded to unfold a scheme he had been meditating for 
some time back for the building of a new theatre. The author 
listened attentively, and after having dangled about the lamp-posts 
for half an hour, they mutually agreed to eat a bit of dinner together 
and afterwards go home and read another new piece that was, so 
said the fortunate author, a clinker. No better excuse than his 
wife’s confinement could be found for fixing the rendezvous at tho 
young man’s lodging, and in tho enthusiasm which the reading of 
the acts engendered, it was easy for Dick to ask for, and difficult for 
his friend to refuse, a cheque for £15. 



CHAPTER mn. 


In about a week Kate was sufficiently restored to sit up in bed. 
Her very weakness and lassitude were a source of happiness ; for, 
after long months of turmoil and racket, it was sweet to lie in the 
lucid dreaminess of the covertures, and suffer her thoughts to grow 
out of unconsciousness or sink back into it without an effort. 
Then from these twilight trances flowed imperceptibly another 
period, when with commg strength awoke in her a feverish love 
for the little baby-girl who lay sleeping by her side. For hours in 
the reposing obscurity of the drawn curtains mother and child 
would remain hushed in one long warm embrace. To see, to feel, 
this little life moving against her side was enough. She looked 
not into the future nor thought of what fate the years held in store 
for her daughter, but lost in emotive contemplation, watched the 
blind movements of hands and the vague staring blue eyes, content. 
This puling pulp, in whioh there was life that was hers, developed 
in her unimaginable yearnings, and she often trembled for pride in 
being the instrument through which was worked so much mystery. 
Knowing nothing of children, to talk of the dark dawn of creation, 
and of the day sweet with maternal love that lay beyond, was to 
Kate a source of infinite joy. To hear the large, hobbling woman 
tell of the different babies she had successfully started that year on 
their worldly pilgrimage, seemed never to weary Kate. She in- 
terested herself in each special case, and when the nurse told her 
she must talk no more she lay back, held as if by a sort of secret 
affinity, to dream of the great boy with the black eyes who had so 
nearly been the death of his little flaxen-haired mother. 

She felt great interest in this infant, who, if he went on growing 
at the present rate, it was prophesied would be in twenty years* 
time the biggest man in Manchester. But on questioning the 
nurse, it was admitted that all the children were sot so strong and 
healthy. Indeed, it waB only last week that a little baby she had 
brought into the world perfectly safely had died within a few days 
of its birth, for no cause that anyone could discover. It had 
pined away jnst like a flower. The tears rolled down Kate's 
cheeks as she listened, and she pressed her own against her breast 
and insisted on nursing it, although expressly forbidden to do so by 
the dootor. 

These days were the best of her life. She felt more at peace 
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with the world, she placed more confidence in her husband than 
she had ever done before ; and when he came in of an afternoon 
and sat by her side and talked of herself and of their little baby, 
softened in all the intimate fibres of her sex, she laid her hand in 
his, and sighed for sheer joy. The purpose of her life seemed now 
to show a definite sign of accomplishment. 

The only drawback to their happiness was their poverty. The 
fifteen pounds of borrowed money had. gone through their hands 
like water, and had Dick not been fortunate enough to make 
another “tenner” by looking after a piece given at a morning 
performance, they would never have been able to manage. What 
with the doctor’s bill, the nurse’s wages, the baby’s clothes, they 
were for ever breaking into their last sovereign. Dick spoke of 
their difficulties os little as possible, l fe would not have mentioned 
them to her had he not felt that he had exhausted all hiB sources of 
getting money, and that there was no prospect of their being able 
to pull through unless Kate were shortly able to accept an engage- 
ment. He often spoke to her on the subject, but although she 
was now up and apparently well, she always answered with a “ Yes, 
dear, 1 hope 1 shall be well enough to go to work again soon.” 
She would not, nevertheless, fix a day, or even allow Dick to speak 
to the managers about her. The idea seemed distasteful, and she 
would invent all sorts of plausible excuses. Who was there to mind 
the baby? If they had nurse back again it would cost them a pound 
a week, pretty near ; and then there was the chance of her knocking 
herself up, and that would be far worse than the loss of a miserable 
three pounds a week she should got for playing some trumpery 
little part. Besides, she did not wish to let herself down in the 
profession. She had been playing leading parts, and it would not 
do to accept the first thing that she could get. 

A month passed away, and Kate grew more than ever averse to 
all proposals to go back to work. When Dick tried to persuade 
her to keep her name before the public, she answered that she had 
not yet recovered from her confinement — that she had worked, as 
it was, too much last year, that she wanted a rest. Never sinco 
she had left Hanley had they been so long stationary, and in the 
pause fragments of the wreck of her old life commenced to float 
up through the new to the surface. She began to look after the 
housekeeping, and her fingers seemed to itch for the needle and 
thread* She insisted on mending Dick’s clothes, and she mode 
hoods and shoes for the baby. Her manner of thought, of speech, 
was marked everywhere with traces of a curious return to her first 
life. She no longer played in opera boufle, but in domestic drama ; 
and although the reality of her hearth was little more than that of 
a stage property, still when she sat by her fireside reading a novel, 
yon saw reflected in Mrs. Lennox a curious likeness of the Mrs 
side of former days. Even her taste for fiction was reproduced. 
While she was touring about the country she had unconsciously 
given up reading ; opce she had bought a copy of the Family 
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Herald , hoping that it would help her to kill an hour or bo in the 
train, but it had failed to fix her attention. The weak, airy senti- 
mentality, that used to divert her when she was with Ralph, had 
seemed to her when she was with Dick, unreal, uninteresting, 
ller own life was then a strange romance, and so much more glar- 
ing was it in its contrasts, so infinitely deeper in its humanity, 
that the frail girls of the story-book could not satisfy her mind in 
the hot days of desire ; but now in the laxity of its evening, when 
the turmoil of a noisy afternoon was remembered only like the 
murmur of a low tide rippling under the sunset, the grace, the 
peace, the goodness of the heroes and heroines, who lived unsullied 
by any too dark stain of humanity in a sweetly regulated world of 
convention, enraptured and fascinated her. 

She wondered why Bhe had neglected her books so long. And 
towards the end of these stories there were allusions to mothers. 
She was a mother now, And in the drift of her dreams could see a 
blissful future made of children's smiles ; she heard their glad 
laughter ringing down the procession of tho years, felt their soft 
cheeks against hers, thoir chubby warm bodies upon her knees ; 
and when she raised her eyes, a tear of joy fell upon the page, and 
then in the effusion of these sensations she would take her little 
girl, that she had till now forgotten, and press it almost wildly 
against her breast. 

It was a small weakly little tiling, out of whose white wax com- 
plexion shone the violet blue eyes it had inherited from its father. 
And before ldving, the nurse had given Kate many directions 
about the baby. It was to have its bath in the morning, to be kept 
thoroughly clean ; it was to bo given its bottle when it cried. 
These instructions Kate did, in a sort of way, fulfil, but not being 
used to children she did not readily divine the baby's wants, ana 
she often put either coo much or too little water in the feeding 
bottlo. She was devoted to her child, but the attention she gave it 
was unpractical and unsustained. 

The christening had awakened in her many forgotten emotions, 
and now that she was an honest married woman, she did not see 
why she should not resume her old church-going ways. The story 
she was reading was full of allusions to the vanity of this world and 
the durability of the next ; and thus encouraged, Kate bought a 
Bible and spent the long evenings when Dick was at the theatre 
with it on her knees. It made her feel she was doing something, 
and certain passages were for her so filled with memories that m 
reading them she felt her being evaporate into a cloud of happiness. 

Her feet on the fender, penetrated with the dreamv warmth of 
the fire, she abandoned herself to the seduction of her reveries. 
Everything conspired against her. Being still very weak the doctor 
had ordered her to keep up her strength with stimulants ; a table- 
spoonful of brandy ana water taken now and then was what was 
required. This was the ordinance, but the drinks in the dressing- 
rooms had taught her the comforts of such medicines, and during 
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the day several glasses were consumed. Without getting absolutely 
drunk, she rapidly sank into sensations of numbness, in whioh all 
distinctions were blurred, and thoughts trickled and slipped away 
like the soothing singing of a brook. It was like an amorous tick- 
ling, and as her dreams balanced between a tender declaration of 
love and the austere language of the Testament, the crying of the 
sick child was unheeded. 

Once Kate did not hear it for hours ; she did not know bIio had 
forgotten to warm its milk, and that the poor little thing was 
shivering with cold pain. At last she awoke, and going over to the 
cot tried to collect her drink-laden thoughts. Tlio little legs were 
drawn up, the face was like ivory, and a long thin wail issued from 
the oolourless lips. Alarmed, Kate called for the landlady, who, 
after feeling the bottle advised that the milk should be wanned. 
When this was done the child drank a littlo and appeared relieved. 

Shortly after a bell was heard ringing, and the landlady said : — 

“ I think it’s your husband, ma’am.” 

It was usual for Dick, when he came in at night, to tell what Kate 
tenned “ the news.” It amused her to hear what hod been done at 
the theatre, what fresh companies had come to town. On this occa- 
sion it surprised him that she took so little 'interest in the conversa- 
tion, and after hazarding a few remarks he said : 

44 But what’s the matter, dear, aren’t you well ? *’ 

44 Oh, yes, I am quite well,” Kate answered stolidly. 

44 Well, what’s the matter ; you don’t speak ?’’ 

“ I’m tired, that’s all.” 

44 And how’s the baby ? ” 

44 1 think she's asleep ; don’t wake her.” 

Dick went over, nevertheless, and holding a candle in one hand 
he looked long and anxiously at his child. 

41 I’m afraid the little thing is not well, she’s fidgetting, and is as 
restless as possible.’ 1 

“I wish you would leave her alone ; if she awakes, it is I who 
will have the trouble of it, not you. I have been minding her all 
day. It’s very unkind of you.” 

Dick looked at his wife astonished. He at first fancied he must 
be mistaken, and said nothing ; but as she continued to speak, the 
evidences of drink became so unmistakeable that he said, trying not 
to offend her : — 

44 1 am afraid that you have been drinking a little too much of 
the brandy the doctor ordered you.” 

At this accusation, Kate drew herself up and angrily denied 
having touched a drop of anything that day. 

“ How dare you accuse me of being drunk ? you ought to respect 
me more. 1 * 

M Drunk, Kate ? I never said you were drunk, but I thought 
you might have taken an overdose/' 

44 1 suppose you’ll believe me when I tell you that I have not had 
a teaspoonful of anything.” 
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“ Of courao I believe you, dear/ said Dick, who could not credit 
his ears. He did not think that Kate was capable of telling such a 
deliberate lie, but seeing that there was no use in discussing the 
subject at the present time, and being fearfully tired, he suggested 
getting to bea. Kate made no objection, and she took off her 
things as steadily as she could. To unlace her stays was difficult, 
but when Dick offered to assist her she grew cross. 

41 Do let me alone, let me alone,” she said, tearing furiously at 
the strings. 

Without answering, Dick kicked off his shoes ; and this was the 
excuse for another outburst 

44 How can you be so unkind ? 1 don’t know really what I have 
done to you, that you should try to wake up that poor Bick child/ 

44 1 assure you, my dear, 1 couldn’t help it, the shoe slipped off 
unexpectedly. ” 

Feeling very miserable and unhappy, ns if the whole world had 
sot its face against her, Kate wept silently. At first Dick tried 
to consolo her, but seeing soon that this was hopeleps, he turned his 
faco to the wall and went to sleep. 

For a long t ime she sobbed amid the covertures. There being no 
blinds, the window behind her was a square of deep blue, and the 
room, into whose depths she could not choose but look, had in this 
glamour an uncertain and tomb-like appearance, and each recess 
seemed full of strange terrors. At the foot of the bed stood the cradle, 
and she could just distinguish the baby’s faco upon the lugubrious 
pallor of the little pillow. Kate watched, and her husband’s breath- 
ing irritated her. At last a low wailing cry broke the heavy still- 
ness, and she felt certain she could see the baoy moving. 14 It wants 
its bottle/ she Baid to her herself ; but for some time she could not 
make up her mind to get up. But as the crying continued, pity 
mastered her fear, and filled with all kinds of maternal solicitudes, she 
took the poor ailing thing out of its cot and rocked it in her armB. 
For a long half hour she walked up and down the room, soothing and 
kissing it. Should she lose it she thought bIio should go mad, and 
every feminine fibre in her nature quivered with pain at the 
thought. But there was no danger of that. Had not the landlady 
told her that it would be all right in a day or two, that she must not 
be afraid — infants were never very well. This time, though, she 
took care to warm the milk ; it was no use ; she might cram 
the teat as much as she liked into its mouth, but it would 
not suok. It seemed os if it would do nothing but wail. To 
listen to it was most distressing, but at length, as if tired out, it 
sank to sleep, and with on uneasy heart Kate put it back into its 
cot. There she sat watching, until a cold piercing shiver ran 
through her and forced her to remember her imprudence. It was a 
winter’s night, and she thought of what would happen if she too 
were taken ill. Under such circumstances it was impossible for her 
not to think of the brandy, and taking the bottle out of a chest of 
drawers where she had hidden it under some clothes, she poured her- 
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self out a largo glass. It was the first time she had drunk the 
spirit neat, and it ran through her, diffusing instantly a delightful 
and grateful warmth. So satisfied was Bhe with its effect, that after 
a few moments’ hesitation, she drew the cradle close up to the bed, 
whore she could see it the first thing in the morning, and went back 
to tho brandy. She drank the second glass slowly, leaning hor 
arms upon the chest of drawers as she might upon a bar counter. 
She thought of her child and husband, of how good Bhe intended to 
be to them, until ideas became broken and slipped from her, and she 
staggered back to bed. Then sleep fell crushingly upon her, and 
amid the shadows of the heavily-heaped blankets the prolonged 
breathing of the sleepers reverberated through the stillness of the 
room. But in the twilight, that was becoming gradually clearer, 
the baby still slept: the moon was beginning to touch with gold the 
corner of a distant chimney, and soon after a long white ray entered 
and laid a blanching finger upon the trailing fold of the cradle 
coverlet. Then, as if awakened by an uneartlily presence, the 
infant uttered a low thin wail; but only tho deep snores of the 
parents made answer, and in the transparent obscurity the little 
face was twitched with suffering, and one tiny hand raised its dying 
pallor to heaven. 

Above the dark roof the moon had now become a crescent, and 
as an angel stealing and leaning forward, a white ray kissed with 
cold supernatural kisses the cheeks of the lonely child, — and in- 
stantly, as if in fear, the blue storing eyes were opened, the little 
legs were drawn up to tho very chest, the weak wail ceased and the 
convulsions began. Would father or mother awako to soothe the 
pitiful struggle t No, the shivering little limbs stirred only to tho 
hideous accompaniment of the drunken woman's snores ; and even 
as heedless, majestic in naked golden glory, the moon swam up 
through the assure peace of the skies, until brought foco to face 
with tho child. 

Then, in a strange and luminous pause, a green presence took 
possession of the whole room, including every detail in its mysteri- 
ous embrace. The meanest objects became weifd and fearsome ; 
form and sound were transfigured. Demon-like, the brandy bottle 
stood on the chest of drawers, and the huddled group in the dusky 
bed Seemed as a vile world snoring, equally indifferent to life and 
to death. Tot for a moment there was hope, for, as if subdued by 
the magnetism of an unearthly power, the convulsions grew less, 
and a. sweet calm came over the cradle. The respite, how brief it 
was t Soon the little blankets were cast aside, the legs were twisted 
on to the chest, and the eyes blinked convulsively. But no smile 
of joy, nor tear of grief, changed the mild cruelty of the amber- 
oolourod witch at the window : softly as a drinking snake, she drank 
of this young life. Thou shalt be mine and mine only, she seemed 
to say ; and in the devouring gleams the struggle was continued. 
Out of the flower-like skin black stains grew ; all the soft round 
nesses fell into distortions ; chubby knees were wrenched to and 
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fro, muscles seemed to be tom and the bones beneath to be broken 
violently : as in the Laocoon, every movement spoke of pain. 

So, for an unappreciable space of time, the white rays glorified 
the poetio agony ; and then the little wan body lay still in a flood 
of passionless light. Not a star watched the bird-like remains : 
only the moon knew of the moon's tragedy ; and after lingering an 
hour, the pale aureole moved up the sky, leaving the child to sleep 
in darkness for ever. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


It had been raining all night, and it waq still raining, and the mud 
flowed. The sky, a dead grey, was shot with the smoke of Man- 
chester, and a faint odour of cinders hovered about the humid 
atmosphere. The perspectives of the streets were veiled with blue 
vapour, through which were seen the balancing backs of two cabmon 
who, perched nigh above the splashing wheels, loaned to oxchango a 
remark as they passed. Kate, sobbing spasmodically, allowed her 
dress to trail frequently in the dirt The mutoH had turned up the 
ends of their trousers, but, at every step they sent the gutter over 
their knees and the fringes of the pall. Of the many Bad things in 
this world a child’s funeral is perhaps the saddest. In a fleeting 
instant we see love, beauty, happiness, all of which we think in onu 
dream-hour it would have attained, and we mourn the darkness, 
ashes, and worms that have overtaken it. Vain, perhaps, are these 
visions ; it would have gained only what we ourselves have gained ; 
but still it seems cruel to have boon denied a part in the battle. 
Thus we dream for * moment, and then the little cortege passes on, 
scarcely noticed, untalked of, uncared for. A dozen people are 
the most that attend ; there are no horses, no plumes. A man in 
front, another behind, carry what would be mistaken, were it not 
for its black dress, for a hand barrow. There is not much grief, 
only a few mo tiler’s tears, that is all. 

And little Kate’s burial differed only from tlia,hundred other 
baby funerals we have seen in our English streets in this, that it 
passed even more unnoticed than is usual in such cases. The Len- 
noxes lived in an unfrequented part of the town not far from the 
cemetery, and soon the melancholy shops of statuaries, the pallor 
of the headstones with dates written in indelible black, the crosses 
of consolation, and the kneeling angels were caught sight of. One 
of these, a beautiful girl with large wingB, bent right over her back, 
especially took the mother's fancy. After examining it, and con- 
sidering if there was a chance of her ever having enough money to 
buy it, she said : 

“ Oh, Dick! what a pity it is that we can’t put a beautiful monu- 
ment like one of those over the poor little thing's grave. 9 ' 

“Yea, isn't it? But if she had lived I think she’d have grown 
into a pretty girl. She waa very like you, dear." 

He had been offered an engagement for Kate to play the part of 
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the Countess in Olivette , and had accepted it, hoping in the mean- 
while to be able to persuade her to take it. It was rather hard to 
ask her to play the day after the funeral, but there was no help for 
it. The company would arrive in town to-morrow, and Dick thought 
it would be a pity to let the chance slip. Ho had not, however, yet 
dared to speak to her about it. Since her child’s death she had 
had some terrible attacks of hysterical grief. She had refused either 
to eat or drink, and, uttering low wailing cries, had walked about 
her room for one whole day and night. Dick and the landlady had 
in turn tried to console her, but, with wild movements of arms, she 
had had either buried her face in the pillows or frantically clasped 
the little dead tiling to her breast. But there was a wont of natu- 
ralness in this sorrow. 1 1 was too vehement, and it came too much 
in jerks to be considered a spontaneous expression of true grief. 
It was not sustained, there were times when she forgot herself, and 
relapsed into indifference. And yet Bhe was perfectly sincere. 
Knowing what a mother should feel she strove to force those feel- 
ing upon herself, but the truest sentiment in her heart was hatred of 
herself for having got drunk and neglected her child. It seemed to 
her that sho must tear and beat herself for what she had done. 
She thought herself vile and abominable, but of the sweet illimit- 
able love of the mother, Bho only heard a faint echo in her heart. 
This blank in her affections was partly inborn, partly the result of 
later circumstances. She had met Dick in her seven-and-twentieth 
vear, when the sap of hor slowly-developing nature was rising to its 
highest poiut, when it was burning and forcing to blossom the 
fancies and passions of a dreamy youth. A few more years would 
have killed those desires, as the October winds the flowers, and 
Kate would have lived and died an honest workwoman. But Dick 
had passed in time for the harvesting, and the flower had fallen 
into iiis hands. Ho lmd absorbed her heart and drained it of all 
the love it could feel for living thing — the febrile, emotional, disso- 
lute life she had sinoe led had worn out her lymphatic temperament, 
and to her existence was now no more than a nervous erethism; and 
the gentle imagination had become morose, cynical, and dissatisfied. 

1 il f • 1 - i. JV. 3 J* tr. 
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character. 

Hor want of motherly instincts, and her forced hysterical grief, 
were owing to the above-named causes ; and, as the funeral ap* 
pseached the cemetery her sobbing was so boisterous that one of the 
mutes looked round. 

“ Oh, Dick,” she said, “ to think they’ll put her down into the 
ground, and that we shall perhaps never even see her nave again. 
Wo may bo a hundred miles from here to-morrow, or after.” 

Dick, who had had credit of the undertaker, looked around un- 
easily. Seeing, however, that Kate had not been overheard, he 
said, 

44 Poor little thing. It is sad to lose her, isn't it t I should like 
to have seen her grow up.' 1 
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Never did anything seem so utterly lost to Kate as her child booh 
would be. The multitude of graves was appalling. Out of the 
soaking earth, up to the wet grey sky, the headstones lifted their 
countless faces. They extended in profusion over a level plain, and 
so thick were they that a child would not be able to find its way 
out of the labyrinth. The conventional yew trees stood black as 
ink by the spikes of the encircling railing, and the big, white- 
painted backs of the houses, where the living lived, grew yellow 
upon a dim background of murky Bky. 

The coffin was first deposited in the middle of a vault-like church. 
The mutes remained outside in the porch, and Dick fidgeted, feeling 
ill at ease amid the great barren benches. He twisted the brim 
of his big hat nervously, troubled by the service which tho parson 
in a white flowing surplice read from the reading-desk. Kate, on 
the contrary, appeared much consoled, and she mumbled so many 
prayers that, involuntarily, Dick began to consider the time it would 
take to learn a part of equal length. The little brown box re- 
mained all the while like a piece of lost luggage, lonely in tho groy- 
ness of this station-house-looking church ; and when the mutes came 
to claim it Kate burst again into tears. This reminded the parson 
that he was there to console, and, in soft and unctuous words, ho 
assured the weeping mother that her child had only been removed 
to a better and brighter world, and that we must all submit to the 
will of God. In the porch, however, his attention was distracted, 
and looking anxiously at the dirty drift of clouds that threatened 
another downpour, he talked confidentially with the sexton, who 
had come to show them the way. 44 A little more of this," he 
thought, " and others will be doing for me what I am now doing 
for others.” 

But there being no help for it, with the white surplice blowing, 
he followed the procession through the interminable tombstones. 
It seemed a mystery how place for the little grave had been found, 
and amid much indifference, the service was continued. Dick 
could not keep his attention fixed, and not a sob was heard until 
the parson sprinkled earth upon the coffin and the ropes were 
brutally withdrawn. This last 44 situation 91 in the oomeay of life 
out the mother’s heart, but she was now worn out with grief, and 
in silence threw her flowers into the narrow opening. Dick said 
nothing, but it made him despair to see her scrambling over the 
heaps of clay, and it seemed to him pretty well impossible that she 
would ever be able to play the Countess in OlivctU on the morrow. 
She was so fearfully haggard and worn that he doubted if any 
amount of rouge would make her look the part. This was a great 
pity. He wotud have done anything in the world for his little girl 
while she was alive, but now that she was dead—. Besides, after 
all, she was only a baby. For some time past this idea had occurred 
to him as an excellent argument to convince Kate that there was 
really no reason why she would not go to rehearsal on the following 
morning. If he hid not yet spoken in this way it was only be- 
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cause he was afraid that she would round on him, and call him a 
heartless beast. Lacking moral courage, he would do anything to 
evade a sulky look ; and now, when the funeral was over, and they 
were wulking home wet, sorrowful, and tired, it was curious to 
watch how he gave his arm to Kate, and the timidity with which he 
introduced his subject. At lirst he only spoke of himself, and his 
hopes of being able to obtain a better part and a higher salary 
in the new drama. Mention to a mummer who is lying on his 
death-bed that a new piece is going to be produced, and he will not 
be able to resist asking a question or two about it ; and Kate, weary 
as she was, at once piicked up her ears and said — 

“ Oh, they are going to do a new piece I You didn’t tell me of 
that before/* 

44 It was only decided lost night,” replied Dick. 

The spell was now broken, and when they got home and had 
dinner the conversation was resumed in a strain that, after the 
mournful tones of the last few days, might be considered as being 
almost jovial. Dick felt as if a big weight had been lifted from his 
mind, and the thought again occurred to him, What was the good 
of making such a fuss over a baby tliat was only three weeks old? 
Kate, too, seemed to be awakening to the conviction that there was 
no use in grieving for ever. The state of torpor she had been living 
in — for to stifle remorse she had been drinking heavily on the quiet 
— now began tp wear off, and her brain to uncloud itself ; and Dick, 
surprised at the transformation, could not help exclaiming — 

44 That’s right, Kate ; cheer up, old girl. A baby three weeks 
old isn’t the same as a grown person." 

44 1 know it isn’t, but if you only knew — I’m afraid I neglected 
the poor little thing." 

44 Nonsense,** replied Dick, who, having an eye constantly on the 
main chance, wished to avoid any fresh outburst of grief, 44 you 
looked after it very well indeed ; besides, you’ll have another,” he 
added with a smile. 

4 ‘ 1 want no other," replied Kate, vexed at being misunderstood, 
and yet afraid to explain herself more thoroughly. 

The conversation then came to a pause, and both sought for 
words to break a long and irritating silence ; at last Dick said : 

44 1 wish there was a part for you in the new piece." 

“ Yes, so do 1. 1 haven’t been doing anything fora long while now.” 

THps encouraged, Dick told Kate that in the so-and-so company 
the part of the Countess might be had for the asking. 

41 Only they play to-morrow night** 

44 Oh, to-morrow night t It would be dreadful to act so soon 
after xny poor baby’s death, wouldn't it?” 

44 1 can’t see why. We shall be as sorry for it in a week’s time 
as now, and yet one must get to work some time or other.” 

Dick considered this a very telling argument and, not wishing to 
spoil its effect he remained silent, so ss to give Kate time to digest 
the truth of what he had said* 
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The next steps towards arriving at a decision were easily made. 
Dick pleaded their poverty, told of his indebtedness to friends, ex* 
plained that so good a chance might not occur again, and expatiated 
on the dangers that artiBts ran of being let drop out if they did not 
keep their names before the public. Kate listened very amiably to 
these arguments ; she whined a bit when pressed for an answer, 
but next morning, when Dick admitted that he liad compromised 
himself considerably in the matter, she consented to play the part, 
and they went down to rehearsal. The manager was delighted 
with her appearance. Ho told her that the photo that Dick had 
forwarded did not do her justice ; and, handing her the scrip, he said ; 

“ Now you must make your entrance from this side/ 1 

44 What's the cue ? n 

44 Here it is. I think I shall now beat a retreat in the direction 
of home.*' 

“ Ah 1 I see.” 

And, striving to decipher the MS., Kate walked towards the 
middle of the stage. 44 L haven't seen the Duke for twenty-four 
hours, and that means misery. ” 

“You’ll get a laugh for that if you’ll turn up your eyes a bit,” 
said Dick. Then, turning to the manager he murmured, 44 1 wish 
you had seen her as Clairette. The notices were immense. But I 
must be off now to my own show.” 

This engagement relieved the Lennoxes for the time being of 
their embarrassments. During the last month a good many debts 
had been contracted, the payment of which could not be avoided ; 
but with Kate's four and Dick’s two ten a week, doctor, nurse, 
landlady, and undertaker were eventually settled with. Their lives 
were now working with clock-like exactitude. At four they dined, 
&t six bade each other good-bye, and repaired to their respective 
theatres. Dick was playing in drama, Kate in opera-boufie ; and 
something before a quarter to eleven she expected him to meet 
her at the stage-door of the Prince’s. On this point she was very 
particular, and if he were a few moments late she questioned him 
minutely as to where he had been, what he had bedn doing. 

One day she had happened to catch him talking at the comer of 
the street with a lady, whom she recognised as belonging to the 
same theatre as he did. At the time the fact did not strike her 
very forcibly, but gradually, from words heard here and there, 
which, through a slow process, were assimilated and twisted in her 
excited brain, the strangest conclusions were arrived at; and the 
dreadful jealousies and suspicions which her marriage had appeased 
returned, and tortured her night and day with a cruel ferocity. At 
first the approach of pain was manifested by a nervous anxiety for 
her husband’s presence. She seemed dissatisfied and restless when 
he was not wifcn her, and after breakfast in the mornings, when he 
took up his hat to go out, she would beg of him to stay, and find 
fault with him for leaving her. He reasoned with her very softly 
and kindly, insisted, and assured her that he had the most important 
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engagements. On one occasion it was a man who had given him 
an appointment in order to apeak with him oonceming a new 
theatre, of which he was to have the entire management ; another 
time it was a man who was writing a drama, ana wanted a colla- 
borator to put the stage construction right ; and as these stances of 
collaboration occupied both morning and afternoon, Kate, until 
four o’clock, was thrown entirely on her own resources. The first 
two or three novels she had read during her convalescence had 
amused her, but they all now seemed one so much like the other 
that they ended by boring her ; and, too excited to be able to fix 
her attention, she often read without understanding what she was 
reading. Her mind was a chaos of conflicting emotions. On one 
side the memory of her babys death preyed upon her ; she still 
could not help thinking that it was owing to her neglect that it had 
died. On the other, the thought that her husband was playing her 
false goaded her to madness. Sometimes she attempted to follow 
him, but this only resulted in failure, and she returned home after 
a fruitless chase more dejected than ever. “ Ah ! if the baby had 
not diod, there would have been something to live for, she 
murmured to herself a thousand times during the day, until at last 
her burden of remorse grew quite unbearable, and she thought of 
the brandy the doctor liud ordered her. Since her engagement to 
play the Countess she had forgotten it, but now a strange desire 
seized her as suddenly as if she had been stung by a snake. There 
was only a little left in the bottle, but that little cheered and re- 
stored her even more than she had expected. Her thoughts oame 
to her more fluently, she ate a better dinner, and acted joyously 
that night at the theatre. “ There is no doubt,” she said to her- 
self, “the doctor was right. What V want is a little stimulant." 
Of the truth of this she was more than ever convinced when next 
morning she found herself again suffering from the usual melancholy 
and dulness of spirits. The very sight of breakfast disgusted her, 
and when Dick left she wandered about the room, unable to interest 
herself in anything. There was a yearning in her throat for the 
tingling sensation that brandy would bring, and she longed for 
yesterday's lightness of conscience. But there was no liquor in the 
house, not even a glass of Bherry. What was to be done ? Kate 
hesitated for some time before applying to the landlady. What 
would the woman think ? Such people were always too ready to 
put a wrong interpretation upon everything. Still, Mrs. Clarke 
kntw that the doctor had ordered her to take a little brandy when 
she felt weak. Resolving, however, not to put herself into any- 
body’s power she determined to wait until dinner-time. Half an 
hour of misery passed, and then, excited to the last degree by the 
craving for drink, she remembered that it would be very foolish to 
risk her health for the sake of a prejudice. To obey the doctor’s 
orders was her first duty. This reflection was infinitely consoling ; 
it relieved her mind at once of much uncertainty, and, ringing the 
bell, she prepared her little speech. 
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“ Oh l Mrs. Clarke, Fm Borry to troublo you, but— Fm feeling bo 
weak this morning— and, if you remember, the doctor ordered me to 
take a little brandy when 1 felt 1 wanted it. Do you happen to have 
any in the house ? ” 

44 No, ma’am, I haven’t, but I can send out for it in a minute. And 
you do look as if you wanted something to pick you up.” 

44 Yes,” said Kate, throwing as much weakness as Blie could 
into her voice, 44 somehow I have never felt the same since my con- 
finement.” 

44 All l I know well how it pulls one down. If you only know how 
I suffered with my tliird baby ! ” 

4 4 1 can well imagine it” 

The conversation then came to a pause, and Mrs. Clarke, not Boe- 
ing her way to any further family confidences, said : 

“ What shall 1 send for, ma’am— half a pint? The grocer round 
the corner keeps some very nice brandy.” 

44 Yes, that will do,” said Kate, seeing an unending perspective of 
drinks in half a pint. 

44 Shall 1 put that down in the bill, or will you give me the money 
now, ma’am ? 99 

This was very awkward, for Kate suddenly remembered that Bhe 
had this week given over her salary to Dick, without keeping any- 
thing out of it. However, there was no help for it now, and putting 
as bold a face on it as Bhe could, she told Mrs. Clarke to book it. 
What did it matter whether Dick saw it or not. IJad not tho doctor 
told her she required a little Btimulant ? 

Henceforth brandy drinking became an established part of Kate’s 
morning hours. Even before Dick was out of bed she would invent 
a pretext for stealing into the next room so that she might have a 
nip on the sly before breakfast The bottle, and a packet of 
sweetstuff to take the smell off her mouth, were kept behind a 
large oleograph representing Swiss scenery. The fear that Dick 
might pop out upon her at any moment often nearly caused her 
to spill the liquor over the place : but existence was impossible 
without drink. She couldn’t eat, and she felt she was bound to 
get rid of the miserable moods of mind to which she woke. Be- 
fore eleven o’clock Dick was out of the house, and this left Kate 
four hours of lonely idleness staring her blankly in the face. 
Sometimes she practised a little music, but it wearied her. She 
had courage now for nothing, and the only thing that killed the 
dreariness that ached in heart and head was brandy-and-water. 
Many half-pint bottles had succeeded the first, and, ashamed to 
admit her secret drinking, she now regularly paid the landlady 
out of her own money. When funds were low, a little bill was 
ran up, and this was produced and talked over when the two 
women were having a glass together of a morning. To pay these 
debts Kate had to resort to the most abject lying. All kinds of 
excuses had to be concocted. Her first idea was to tell Dick she 
intended to continue her music lessons. He would be sure, she 
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thought, never to oak her a question on the subject ; but Dick, 
who was still terribly hard up, begged of her to wait until they 
wore better off before incurring new expenses. Annoyed, she fell 
buck on the subject of clothes, and when he asked her if she could 
not manage to go on with what she had for a bit, it astonished him 
to see the little mad rage into which she instantly fell. Was it not 
her own money, had she not earned it, and was he going to rob her 
of it 7 Did he only keep her to work for him ? If so, she’d very 
soon put that to rights by chucking up her engagement ; then he 
would be forced to keep her ; she wasn’t going to be bullied. Dick, 
in his usual kind way, tried to calm her. Ue explained to her their 
position, told her of his projects. But the fear of discovery was a 
fixed thought in her mind, and she refused to listen to reason until 
he put his hand in his pocket and gave her two pounds ten. This 
was just the sum required to pay what she owed at the Ayre Arms. 
Then, seeing her diflicultics removed, her better nature asserted 
itself, and, after a moment of trembling reflection, the tears 
started to lior eyes, and she begged of Dick to forgive her. She 
had lost her temper, and she did not know what she was Baying. 
For a swift instant she thought of confessing the truth, but the 
idea died in a resolution to amend. It was not worth speaking 
of ; she was getting stronger, and would soon need no more 
stimulants. 

And for two days Kate kept to her promise ; instead of sitting at 
home, she called on one of the ladies of the theatre, and passed a 
pleasant morning with her. Struck by this success, she paid visits 
to other members of tho company, and went out shopping with them. 
But w hen three or four’ met at tho comer of a street, after a few 
introductory remarks, a drink was generally proposed, not as men 
would propose it, but slyly, and with much affectation. Skirting 
furtively along the streets, a quiet bar would be selected, and then, 
44 What will you have, dear 7 ” would bo whispered softly. 44 A drop 
of gin, dear. On one of these occasions Kate only just escaped 
getting hopelessly drunk. Fortunately, Dick did not return home 
to dinner, and a good Bleep and a bottle of soda-water pulled her 
together, so that she could go down to the theatre and play her part 
without exciting observation. This decided her not to trust herself 
again to the temptation of her girl friends, and she asked Dick to 
allow her to accompany him sometimes. He made a wry face at 
thiB proposal, hesitated, and explained that hiB collaborator suffered 
no fine to interrupt their a/ancea/ he was a timid man, and couldn’t 
work in the presence of a third person. Kate only sighed, but al- 
though she did not attempt to dispute the veracity of this statement* 
she felt that it waB cruel that she should be left thus, hour after 
hour, entirely alone. She deceived herself, however, with resolu- 
tions aud hopes that she would require no more brandy. But in 
her heart of hearts she knew that she would not be able to resist, 
and, docile as the sheep under the butcher’s hand, she recognised 
her fate, and accepted it, A new novel was bought, a fresh bill run 
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up at the grocer a, and the mornings were passed in a state of torpor. 
Without getting absolutely drunk, she drank sufficient to confuse 
her thoughts, to reduce them to a sort of nebulae, enough to blend 
and soften the lines of a too hard reality to a long sensation of tick- 
ling, in which no idea was precise, no desire remained long enough 
to grow to a pain, but caressed and passed amorously away. Some- 
times, of course, she overdosed herself, but on these occasions, when 
she found consciousness slipping a little too rapidly from her, she 
was cunning enough to go and he down. Living, as she did, in con- 
stant fear of detection, she endowed the simplest words and looks 
with a double meaning, and she could not help hating him if he 
asked her questions or dared to accuse her of being sleepy and heavy 
about the eyes. Did he intend to insult her — was that it ? if so, she 
wasn’t going to stand it. But the climax was reached when one day 
he stood before the oleograph, apparently examining with deep in- 
terest the different aspects of the Swiss scenery. In reality, his 
thoughts were far away, but Kate, who did not know this, grew so 
nervous and angry, that it was with difficulty she contained herself. 

On half a dozen different pretexts she had tried to got him away. 
There was a bottle hidden behind the blue mountains, and should 
he touch them, discovery was inevitable. Under these circum- 
stances, there was notliing to do but fly into a violent passion, so 
snatching up a plate from the table she dashed it violently against 
the ground. The colour rushed to her forehead, and she abused 
him roundly for his neglect. Was she so utterly beneath his notice 
that he could not even answer a question ? The crash caused Dick 
to jump round as if he hod been shot, and he sought to pacify his 
wife. This was not easy, and almost every day a dispute of the 
same sort arose. Danger of discovery assailed her from all sides, 
and this engendered, if not hatred, a fierce resentment ; and to 
deceive herself as to the true reason she criticised Ilia conduct and 
manner of life bitterly and passionately from every point of view. 
Jealousy was natural to her ; it had been long smouldering in her 
heart. Once or twice it had blazed into flame, but circumstances 
had, for the time being, quenched it. Now therb was nothing to 
oppose it, and it burnt with resistless fury. All things served as 
fuel) and inwardly Kate raged for some opportunity to show her 
spite. She was conscious of no wrongdoing, she believed, and 
believed sincerely, that she was acting legitimately in defence of her 
own interests. Certain she was that Dick was deceiving her, and 
the want of moral courage in the man, which forced him to tell lies 
— lies in which he was sometimes found out — tended to confirm her 
in *hi« belief. For a few days past a quarrel had been preparing. 
It was a weapon that had been forged by a thousand strokes, 
fashioned by insults and tempered in the cruellest slanders. Still 
the time for fight had not yet come, and she chafed under the delay. 
One night, however, he kept her waiting half an hour at the stage- 
door. Where had he been to f what had he been doing all this 
while f were the questions she put to him in many different forms 
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of phrase as they walked home. Dick assured her he had been 
detained by his manager, who wanted to speak with him concerning 
a new production, lie had been asked to undertake the arrange- 
ment of some of the processions. But Kate would not accept any of 
these excuses, and she quarrelled venomously. Convinced he had 
been after a woman, she stuck to her opinion, and the bickering 
continued. It was very irritating. After a wearying argument, full 
of protestations, admonitions, and promises, a long Bilence would 
establish itself between them, and, fondly hoping that peace was re- 
stored, tho man would allow his thoughts to take up the thread of 
some theatrical difficulty — tho price of the ballet-girls' dresses, or 
the possibility of tho refreshment contractor advancing some money 
on the bars. .Nothing more was said until they got up to their 
room, and then I)ick,aB usual, forgetful of even the immediate past, 
began to speak of his manager's intentions regarding a new piece. 
II o did not, however, get fur before he was brought to a sudden 
standstill by a fresh explosion of wrath. 

‘ What have 1 done now ? ” he asked. 

‘ Done 1 Do you suppose I want to hear about that woman ? ” 

‘ What woman ? ” 

44 Oh ! you needn’t do the innocent with me 1 M 

44 Really ! I give you my word *’ 

“ Your word I a nice tiling, indeed I v 
44 Well, what do you want ine to do ? " 

41 To leave tne in peace," said Kate, savagely breaking the string 
of her stays. 

Dick, who was very tired, took the hint, and, without attempting 
to arguo the point further, quietly undressed and got to bed. There 
the quarrel was resumed, and for an hour or more a sort of guerilla 
warfare was maintained, lie lay with his head turned close to the 
wall ; hers danced over the extreme edge of the pillow, and the 
sound of her complaining voice harassed the darkness of the room. 
The same tale was repeated without mercy. 

44 Why don't you go away and leave me ? I cannot think how you 
can be so cruel, and to me, who gave up everything for you 1 * 

It was the wail of petulant anger ; but as yet she showed no 
violenoe, and it was not until her husband, worn out by two hours 
of unceasing lamentations, begged of her to allow him to go to sleep, 
that her temper commenced to overcome her. In the morning, 
however, she was more agreeable, and it was not until she had paid 
a eeuple of visits to the blue Swiss mountains that she became again 
taciturn and irritable. Dick, on his part, did not as yet even 
remotely suspect his wife of drunkenness, he merely thought that 
she had grown lately very ill-tempered, and that a jealous woman 
was about the moat distressing thing in existence ; and, anxious to 
avoid another scene, he hurried through his breakfast She watched 
him eating in silence, knowing well he was counting the minutes till 
he could get away. At last vie said : 

44 Will you take me to church to-day ? " 
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“ My dear, I’m afraid I’ve an appointment, but I’ll try to come 
bock if I can.*’ 

Knowing very well that he had no intention of returning she said 
nothing, and a few minutes later, after asking speciously up to what 
time he would find her in, he slipped away. Then what to do she 
knew not, unless, indeed, she invited the landlady to come up and 
have a glass with her ; but feeling somewhat out of humour for the 
turgid conversation of that respectable person, she put on her hat 
ana ran after her husband, determined to watch him. But he was 
not to be seen, and after roaming aimlessly about for some time sho 
turned into a church, and sat through the whole of the service. She 
did not attempt to keep her attention fixed on what was going on, 
but to kneel down, to stand up, with the crowd — that is to say, to 
abandon herself to a general impulse — was in itself a relief, and re- 
laxed the strain of her thoughts. Her fevered hands twitched, her 
eyes stared painfully, her brain boiled with angry excitement, and 
when church was over she wandered through the town, drinking at 
the different public-houses. When sho got home sho was slightly 
boozed ; but feeling somewhat less miserable and wretched, she 
inquired after Dick. He had not yet come in. This was unfor- 
tunate, for her heart, that was relenting towards him, was again, in 
a swift moment of suspicion, tightened into bitterness, and in the 
solitude of her room, asking herself why he treated her thuB cruelly, 
slie worked herself into a state of positive frenzy. It pretty nearly 
drove her mad to think that at the moment she was patiently wait- 
ing dinner for him he might be in the arms of another woman ; and 
when the landlady came upstairs a second time in hope of a sociable 
glass, Kate told her she might bring the soup up (they always had 
soup on Sundays) ; that if Mr. Lennox didn’t choose to come in for 
his meals he might go without them. At that moment a ring at the 
door was heard, aim Dick walked into the room. Throwing himself 
into an arm-chair he said : 

u I declare I never was so tired in my life, I’m dead beat. 

“I daresay you are, I can easily understand thqt," was the curt 
reply. 

An expression of pain passed over his face. 

“ Goodness me, Kate!” he said in a perplexed voice. “You 
don’t mean to say you are angry still. ” 

Ho attention was paid to the landlady, who was placing the soup 
on the table, and she, being pretty well accustomed to their quarries, 
•aid with an air of indifference as she left the room : 

“ Dinner is served, I shall bring the leg of mutton up when you 

' - »» 

Ho answer was made to her, and the couple sat moodily looking 
at each other. After a pause, Dick tried to be conciliatory, and in 
the most affectionate phrases he could select he besought Kate to 
snake it up. 

“ I assure you, you are wrong,” he said, “ I have been after no 
woman. Do, for goodness sake, make it up.” 

l8 
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Then approaching lior chair, he tried to draw her toward him, 
but pulling herself away passionately, she exclaimed : 

“No, no, leave mo alone — leave mo alone— don’t touch me— I 
hate you.” 

This was not encouraging, but at the end of another silence 
he attempted again to reason with her. But it was useless ; 
and worn and impatient, he begged of her at least to come to 
dinner. 

“ If you aren’t hungry, I am.” 

There was no answor ; lying back in her chair she sulked* deaf to 
all entreaty. 

“Well, if you won’t, 1 will,” he said, seating himself in her 
place. 

Tier eyes flashed with a dull lurid light, and walking close to the 
table, she looked at him steadily, fldgetting as she did so with the 
knives and glasses. 

“ I can’t think how you treat me as you do ; what have I done to 
you to deserve it? Nothing. But 1 shall be revenged, that I will ; 

I can bear it no longer. ” 

“ Bear what ? ” he asked despairingly. 

“ You know well enough. Don’t aggravate me. I hate you 1 
Oh, yes,” she said, raising her voice, “ t do hate you ! 99 

“Sit down and have Borne dinner, and don’t be so foolish,” he 
said, trying to be jocular, as ho lifted the cover from the soup. 

“ Eat with you 5 Never 1 ” she answered theatrically. But the 
interest he showed in the steaming liquid annoyed her to such a 
degree, that ovorcorae by a sudden gust of passion she upset the 
tureen into his lap. Dick uttered a scream, and in starting back he 
overturned his chair. Although not scalding, the soup was still 
hot enough to bum him, and he held his thighs dolorously. The 
t&bledotli was delugod, the hearthrug steamed ; and, regardless of 
everything, Kate rushed past, imprecating violently as she went 
In brief, broken phrases, she accused her husband of cruelty, of un- 
faithfulness, stopping only to reproach him with a desire to desert 
her. Dick said nothing, nor could he, so quickly did her words 
flow, but in dripping trousers watched her in mute astonishment. 
With mild looks for words, he asked. What does all this mean ? 
What have I done ? The expression of his face changed till it 
seemed to say, you surely must have gone mad to act like this. Of 
copplex emotions in the scene there were none, only a deaf fixity 
of intention, such as two quarrelling animals are conscious of in 
their prolonged disputes. 

The brown of Kate's eyes was dim, but occasionally it flashed to . 
a dull gold tint, and as she hurried up and down the room, her hair 
became unloosened and hung down ner shoulders, like a sheaf of 
black plumes. Dick thought of changing his clothes, but the in- 
tensity of her passion detained him. Stopping suddenly before the 
table she poured out a tumbler of sherry, and drank it almost at a 
gulp. Nauseous it was to her taste as lukewarm water, and she 
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yearned for the burning fervours of brandy. They would sting her, 
would awake the dull ache of her palate to life to animation. She 
knew well where was the bottle, she oould see it in her mind's 
eye, the darling black neck leaning against the frame of the 
picture. Why should she not go and fetch it, and insult him with 
the confession of her sin ? Was it not he who drove her to it ? So 
Kate thought in her madness, and the lack of courage to execute 
her wishes angered her still further against the fat creature who lay 
Btaring at her, lying back in the arm-chair. Applying herself again 
to the sherry she swallowed greedily. 

“For goodness sake,” said Dick, who began to get alurmed, 
" don’t drmk like that I You’ll get drunk.” 

“ Well, what does it matter if I do ? It is you who drive me to 
it. If you don't like it, go to Miss Vane.” 

4 4 What 1 You’ve not finished with that yet? Haven't T told 
you twenty times that there's nothing between me and Miss Vane ? 
I haven’t spoken to her for the last three days . n 

4< That's a lie l" shrieked Kate. 44 You went to meet her this 
morning. 1 saw you. Do you take me for a fool ? But oh 1 1 don't 
know how you can he such a beast 1 If you wanted to desert me, 
why did you ever take me away from Hanley ? But you can go 
now, I don’t want the leavings of that creature.” 

Taken aback by what was nothing more than a random guess, 
Dick hesitated, and then deciding that ho might as well be caught 
out in two lies as in one, he said, as a sort of forlorn hope : — 

“ If you saw us you must have seen that she was with Jackson, 
and that I did not do any more than raise my hat.” 

Kate, who was too excited to follow out the train of the simplest 
idea, made no. answer, and continued to rave forth incoherent state- 
ments of all kinds. Jn the meanwhile, the landlady came up to ask 
when she should bring up the leg of mutton, but she went away 
frightened. There was no dinner that day. Amid screams and 
vicdent words the evening died slowly, and the room darkened 
until nothing was seen but the fitful firelight pitying on Dick's 
bands ; but still, through the shadows, passed, like a figure of 
avehgii^g fate, the vague form of the woman. Would she never 
grow tired and sit down ? he asked himself a thousand times. It 
seemed as if it would never cease, and the incessant repetition of 
the same words and gestures turned in the brain with the mechanical 
movement of a wheel, dimming the sense of reality and producing 
the obtuse terror of a nightmare. But from this state of semi-con- 
sciousness he was suddenly awakened by the violent ringing of 
the bell. 

“What do you want ? Can I get you Anything ? ” 

Kate did not deign to answer him. When the landlady appeared, 
she said — 

14 1 want some more sheny, I am dying of thirst. ” 

"You shall not have any m6re," said Dick, interposing ener- 
getically. “ Mrs. Clarke, 1 forbid you to bring it up/ 
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“ I say she shall,” replied Kate, her face twitchihg with 
passion. 

“ I say she shall not." 

“Then I’ll go out and get it.” 

“ No, I’ll see you don’t do that,” said Dick, getting between her 
and the door. As ho did so he turned his back to speak to the land- 
lady. Kate seized a handful of the frizzly hair and almost pulled him 
to the ground. Twisting round he took her by the wrist and freed 
himself, but this angered and still further excited her. 

“You’d better let her have her way,” said the landlady. “1 
won’t bring up much, and it may put her to sleep.” 

Dick, who at the moment would have given half his life for a 
little peace, nodded his head affirmatively, and went back to his 
chair. Ho did not know what to do. Never had he witnessed so 
terrible a scene before. Since three or four days back this quarrel 
had been working up crescendo, and now the landlady brought up 
the Bherry, Kate seized the decanter, and, complaining that it waB 
not full, resumed her drinking. 

“ So you see I did get it, and I’ll get another bottle if I choose. 
You think that I like it. Well, you are mistaken ; I don’t, I hate 
it. I only drink it because you told me not, because I know that 
you begrudge it to me, you begrudge me every bit that I put into 
my mouth, the very clothes I wear. But it was not you who paid 
for them. 1 earned the money myself, and if you think to rob me 
of what I earn you are mistaken. You sha’n’t. If you try to 
do so I Bliall apply to the magistrate for protection. Yes, and 
if you dare to lay a hand on me I shall have you locked up. Yes, 
yes — do you hear me?” she screamed, advancing towards him, 
spilling as Bhe did the glass of wine she held in her hand over 
her dress. “ I shall have you locked up, and I should love to do 
so, because it was you who ruined me, who seduced me, and I hate 
you for it.” 

She spoke with a fearful volubility, and her haranguing echoed in 
Dick’s ears with the cruel meaningless sound of a water-tap heard 
splashing on the flagstones of an echoing courtyard. 

Sometimes he would get up, determined to make one more effort, 
and in his gentlest and most soothing tones would say : 

“ Now look here, dear, will you listen to me ? I know you well, 
and l know you are a bit excited : if you will believe me — M 
« But it was no use. Apparently she did not hear him. Indeed, 
it almost seemed as if her ears had become stones. Her hands were 
clenched, and dragging herself aw&v from him, she would resume 
her tigerish walk. The roaring solitude of an African forest is all 
that that terrible midnight can be compared to. Sometimes Dick 
wondered at the strength that sustained her, and the thrill of joy 
that he experienced was intense, when about two o’clock, after 
eight or ten hours of the terrible punishment, he noticed that she 
seemed to be growing weary, that her cries were becoming less 
articulate. Several times she had stopped to rest ; her head sank 
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on her bosom, and every effort she made to rouse herself was feebler 
than the preceding one. At length her legs gave way under her, 
and she slipped insensible on the floor. 

Dick watched for a time, afraid to touch her, lest by some hor- 
rible mischance she should wake up and recommence the terrible 
scene that had just been concluded, and at least half an hour elapsed 
before he could muster up courage to undress her and put her to 
bed. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Next morning, when recovered from her drunken fit, Kate was 
duly repentant, and she begged of Dick to forgive her for all Bhe 
had said and done. She told him that she loved him better than 
anything in the world, and she persuaded him that if she had taken 
a drop too much, it was owing to jealousy, and not to any liking for 
the drink itself. Why, oh why ! did he make her jealous? It was 
that that maddened her. When she thought of his being with an- 
other woman she was not responsible for her actions, and he must 
forgive her. Dick adopted tne theory willingly (every man is re- 
luctant to believe that his wife drinks), and thoroughly deceived by 
the credulity with which he had accepted her excuse, Kate resolved 
to endure the direBt pangs that joalousy could inflict upon her 
rather than have recourse to brandy for relief. Jealousy! Chance 
hews the cornerstone of our lives. She had discovered the word 
— the plinth whereon to erect a guardian demon. 

Nevertheless she was true for a time to her resolve, and sub- 
mitted to Dick’s neglect with almost stoic resignation. Had she 
remained in Manchester, or had she even been placed in surround- 
ings that would have rendered possible the existence of a fixed set 
of principles, she might have cured herself of her vice. But before 
two months her engagement at the Prince's came to an end, and 
Dick’s at the Royal very soon followed suit. They then passed 
into other companies, the first pf which dealt with large Snakes- 
pearoan revivals. Dick played successfully Don John in Much Ado 
About Nothing , the Ghost in Hamlet , the Friar in Romeo and Juliet. 
Kate on her side represented with a fair amount of success a series 
of second parts, such as Rosalind in Romeo , Bianca in Othello , 
Sweet Ann Page in the Merry Wives. There were times when her 
behaviour was not all that could be desired, sometimes from jeal- 
ousy, sometimes from drink ; generally from a mixture of the two. 
But on the whole she managed very cleverly, and it was not more 
than whispered! and always with a good-natured giggle, that Mrs. 
Lennox was not averse to a glass. From the Shakespearean they 
went to join a dramatic company, where houses were blown up and 
ships sank amid thunder and lightning. Dick played a desperate 
villain, and Kate a virtuous parlourmaid, until one night, having 
surprised him in the act of kissing the manager’s wife, she ran off 
to the nearest pub, and did not return until she was horribly in- 
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toxicated. Calling him the most awful names, she staggered on to 
the stage, accusing him at the same time of adultery, and pointing 
out the manager’s wife as his paramour. There were shrieks and 
hysterics, and Dick had great difficulty in proving his iiuiocenoe to 
the angry impresario . He spoke of his honour and a duel, but as 
the lady in question was starring, the benefit of the doubt had to be 
granted her. On these grounds the matter was hushed up. Never- 
theless, after so public an esclandre it was impossible for the Len- 
noxes to remain in the company. Dick was very much cut up 
about it, and, without even claiming his week’s salary, he und his 
wife packed up their baskets and boxes and returned to Manchester. 
There he entered into a quantity of speculations, of the character 
of which she had not the least idea ; all Bhe know was, that sho 
never Baw him from one end of the day to the other. Out of the 
place he was at ten o'clock in the morning, and never did ho return 
before twelve at night. These hours of idleness and Bolitudo were 
hard to bear, and Kate begged of Dick to get hor an engagement. 
But, fearful of another scandal like the Lust, he always gave her the 
same answer — that he had as yet heard of nothing, but as soon as 
he did he would let her know. Believe him she didn’t, but she 
had to submit, for she could never muster up courage to go and 
look for anything herself, and the long summer days passed wearily 
in reading the accounts of the now companies, and the new pieces 
produced. This sedentary life, and the effects of tho brandy, which 
she could now no longer do without, soon began to tell upon her 
health, and the rich olive complexion began to fade to a sickly 
yellow. Even Dick noticed that she was not looking well ; he 
BAid she required change of air, and a few days after he burst 
into the room and told her gaily that he had just arranged a 
tour to go round the coast of England and play little comio 
sketches and operettas at the pier theatres. This was good news, 
and the next few days were fully occupied in trying over music, 
making up their wardrobes, and telegraphing to London for the 
different books wherefrom they would make their selections. A 
young man whom Dick had heard singing in a public-house proved 
a great hit. Ho wrote his own words, some <ff which were con- 
sidered so excruciatingly funny that at Scarborough and Brighton 
lie frequently received a couple of guineas for singing a few songs 
at private houses after the public entertainment Afterwards he 
appeared at the Pavilion, and for many years supplied the axioms 
and aphorisms that the jvunewe doree of the metropolis are in tho 
habit of using to garnish the baldness of their native speech. 

For a time the sea proved very beneficial to Kate’s health, but 
the never-ending surprises and expectations she was exposed to 
finished by so straining and sharpening her nerves that the stupors, 
the assuagem ents of drink became, as it were, a necessary make- 
weight Iler Jove for Dick pressed upon and agonized her ; it was 
a dagger whose steel was being slowly reddened in the flames of 
brandy, and in this subtiiisation of the brain the remotest par- 
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tides of pain detached themselves until life seemed to her nothing 
but a burning and unbearable frenzy. What she wanted of him 
she knew not, but with a longing that was nearly madness she 
desired to possess him wholly ; she yearned to oury her poor 
aching body, throbbing with the anguish of nerves, in that peace- 
ful hulk of fat, so calm, so grand, so invulnerable to pain, march- 
ing amid, and contented in, its sensualities, as a stately bull grazing 
amid the pastures of a succulent meadow. 

Unkind he never was to her ; the soft sleek manner that had 
won her remained ever the same, but she would have preferred a 
blow. It would have been something to have felt the strength of 
his hand upon her. She wanted an emotion ; she longed to be 
brutalized. She knew when she tortured him with reproaches she 
was alienating from horself any affection he might still bear for 
her ; but, nevertheless, she found it impossible to restrain herself. 
There seemed to be a devil within her that goaded her until all 
power of will ceased, and against her will she had to obey its 
behests. A blow might exorcise this spirit. Were he to strike 
her to the ground Bhe thought she might still be saved ; but, alas 1 
he remained as kind and good-natured as ever. 

The bottle was now generally hidden under the mattress ; and to 
disguise her drunkenness she had to exaggerate her jealousy. The 
two were now mingled bo thoroughly in her head that die could 
scarcely distinguish one from the other. She knew there were 
women all around him ; she could see them ogling him out of the 
little boxes at the side of the Btage. How they could be such 
beasts she couldn’t conceive. Behind the scenes they stood for 
hours waiting for him, and she was told they had come for engage- 
ments. Baskets of food came for him, pork pies and tongues, but 
these she pitched out of the window ; and the ears of one little 
wretch, whom she had found loitering about the Btage-door, Bhe 
had soundly boxed. 

Sometimes in her suspicions Kate was right, sometimes wrong, 
but in all and every cose they acceutuated the neurosis, occasioned 
by alcohol, from which she was suffering. Still by some extra- 
ordinary cunning, she contrived for some time to regulate her 
drinking so that it should not interfere with business, and on the 
rare occasions when Dick had to apologise to the public for her 
non-appearance Bhe insisted that it was not her fault ; and from a 
mixture of vanity, and a wish to conceal his wife's shame, the 
poor man still believed, and argued with the friends who knew of 
his trouble, that his wife had no real taste for liquor — that she 
never drank except when she had * 4 those infernal jealous fits 
upon her." 

But instead of diminishing, their quarrels seemed to grow of 
more frequent occurrence. After the big row, when she threw the 
Boup tureen into his lap, for a month nothing except a few dis- 
agreeable evenings disturbed their peace ; but lately two fights, 
that had lasted respectively two and three days, had rendered the 
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continuance of the seaside tour impossible. Jealousy might or 
might not be the cause, but at any rate Kate was often in a state 
that prevented her appearance on the Btage, and, as nothing oould 
be done without her, Dick had begun to think of returning to 
London. He had been now in the provinces some years, ana up 
in town changes might have occurred which he hoped to be able to 
turn to his advantage : nearly all recent speculations had provod 
successful, and out of the pien he had saved a couple of hundred 
pounds. 

For the provincial actor a London theatre is a temptation at 
once divine and irresistible, and Dick had met lately a very extra- 
ordinary person, whom he thought might be worth looking after. 
Is it necessary to say that this being was a woman ? The acquain- 
tanceship had come about in this way. One morning Dick had 
escaped from his wife, who was raging about the house in a tower- 
ing passion. Wearied witli the shrieked upbraidings which had 
been ringing in his ears since morning, his thoughts turned to 
some place where he could find peace and solitude. The pier 
being completely deserted at two o’clock, he had gone down there, 
and sitting on one of the benches in the sun, he watched idly the 
liquid tranquillity of a tide that has attained its plenitude amid the 
languors of a windless day. No sun was visible, but the sky was 
full of an inner radiance, and one black boat heaved voluptuously 
on the sweet blue bosom of the sea. The heat was sweltering, and 
in the solitude of the baking woodwork a few officials moved round 
the theatre, whose tin cupolas were scarcely visible against the dis- 
coloured blue of the sky. 

But, “out of sight, out of mind — he had already almost for- 
gotten Kate's unfortunate caprices of temper, and a thousand 
theatrical projects had begun to balance themselves in his mind, 
when his attention was attracted by a strunge-looking creature in a 
green silk dress. The colour contrasted vividly with the pale 
shimmer of the sea, and judging from the monstrous coquetry with 
which the wearer caught up the voluminous skirt, it was impossible 
not to think of her but as the inmate of an asylunk A s if fascin- 
ated, Dick watched her. They were alone on the deck. As she 
paisied she bowed, smirked, looking back over the green silk witli 
the most grotesque movements possible to imagine. Her gilt hair 
slipped from under a black battered bonnet, and in huge, shapeless 
hands she held a manuscript which she glanced at from time to 
time. 

u She's learning a part, I’ll be lianged if she ain't. I wonder who 
she can be ? What a good make-up that would be for a farcical 
comedy,” thought Dick. 

Up and down she went, flaunting herself like an aged cockatoo in 
the sun. 

At last he determined to speak to her, and having noticed that 
■he generally made a pause at one particular part of her eccentric 
promenade, ne went and stationed himself there. The thing was 
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done in a second; encouraged by a couple of good ogles, he 
ventured to remark that the solitude of the pier was favourable to 
study. 

“ Yes, at this time of the day, but at all others it is crowded with 
the hubbub of the world that knows no aspiration ; but now, in 
front of the sea, I can fancy myself alone with my heroes.” 

“And who are your heroes, may I ask?” said Dick, repressing a 
smile. This was even more than he had expected. 

“ My heroes are here,” she answered, tapping the manuscript 
with her knotted fingers, “ the brave young spirits of the old world.” 
“ Oh, I see ; that is one of your own poems, I suppose?” 

“ Yes ; I am studying it for recitation. I am going to recite it 
at a lecture on the chastity of the marriage state, which I am going 
to give next week at the Working Men’s Club.” 

“And is the poem on the subject of the chastity of the marriage 
state ?” 

“ Only indirectly, just as, indeed, are all noble thoughts.” 

Dick did not understand, but the fact that a lady was going in 
for a recitation argued that she was interested in theatricals. 

Then, with his ears pricked, like a hound who has got wind of 
something, he said with a sweet smile that showed a whole row of 
white teeth — 

“ Being an actor myself, 1 will take the liberty of asking you to 
allow me to look at your poem.” 

“ So you are an actor ! I was not, then, mistaken. I recognised 
that you looked nobler than the rest. But you asked to look at my 
poem. It is a classical cartoon.” 

“ The devil it is,” thought Dick. “ I wonder what that means?" 
“ Would you like to hear me recite it ? ” 

“Very much, indeed.” 

Settling herself into as dramatic an attitude as her sack-like 
body would allow, she began — 

14 Fifth Classical Cartoon. 

" Harltijl 

11 The offspring of Neptune and Terra, daughters of earth and of ocean, 
Dowered witn fan* faces of woman, capping the bodies of vultures ; 

Armed with sharp, keen talons ; crushing and rending and slaying, 
Blackening and blasting, detiling, spoiling the meats of all banquet* ; 
Flund'ring. perplexing, pursuing, cursing the lives of our heroes, 
f&ver the Harptia flourish— just as a triumph of evil. 

But their thousands on thousands flourish from childhood, ensnaring 
By every art, trick of evil, weakness, deceit, and pollution. 

Tlie noble, the brave, and the loyal. Bpreading their nets for destruction. 
Harptia waltz in our hall -rooms, breathing fierce breath that is poison 
Over the promise of manhood, over the faith and the love-light 
That glows in the hearts of our bravest for all of their kind that is weaker-* 
The cniv.drons fire of knighthood that honours the title of woman. 

Harptia stand by our altars, Harptia sit bv our hearthstones, 

Harptia suckle our children, Harptia ravish our nation,” Ac. 
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It would, however, be useless to relate further the cruelties the 
Harptin are in the habit of committing. For at least half an hour 
the cock-eye rolled, and the cracked voice poured out the verses 
with ever-increasing fury. Sometimes fearing they might be over- 
heard, Dick looked round nervously. But all w&b still — the town 
dozed behind the green blinds of the distant houses, and the very 
water seemed too lazy to lap. 

At last the chanting voice ceased and said in plain prose, 

“I hope it touches a noble chord in your heart. Do you approve 
of my manner of giving the hexameters ? " 

“ I think the idea very fine ; but — but — if you’ll permit me — ” 

14 Certainly.” 

“ Well, thero are questions of elocution 1 would like to Bpeok to 
you about. I am afraid that I have to run away now ; but wo are 
sure to meet again.” 

44 You will find mo every day at five at my hotel, and I should 
like to avail myself of your instruction.” 

“ Thank you ; I shall do myself the pleasure of calling on you 
to-morrow afternoon ; so for the present good-bye.” 

“ You do not know my name. Oh l you men of genius are so 
full of forgetfulness,” she said, ogling him until even her gloss eye 
looked as if it were about to melt. “ Here is my card.” 

Dick had no appointment. The reason of his desire to get away 
was fear of being surprised by his wife. Well-defined hopes of 
turning his strange acquaintance to account had arisen in his mind, 
and having no wish to see his plans nipped in the bud by stupid 
violence and jealousy, he had come suddenly to the conclusion that 
the interview had better be relegated to some more favourable spot 
than the publicity of the pier. Had the lady not given him tier 
card he had intended to follow her home. There was no need for 
that now ; but as he examined the piece of pasteboard a perplexed 
expression passed over his face. “Mrs. Forest, Mother Superior 
of the Yarmouth Convent, Alexandra Hotel, Hustings.’’ 

“ By Jove ! she is even more cracked than I thought But if 
she were sane she’d be no use to me,” he said chuakling. “Mother 
Superior 1 Classical cartoons ! Chastity of marriage ! What a 
combination ! However, 1 shall know all about it to- morrow. I 
mustn’t miss her. But I had better tear up this card. If Kate 
came across it all the fat would be in the fire. 1 sha'n’t forget-— Mrs. 
Forest, Alexandra Hotel.” Then his thoughts faded into dreams, 
and when thev again detached themselves, he murmured, casting 
the while the fragments of white paper into the lazy, sun-stricken 
water. “No, I really couldn't; I hope it will be all strictly 
platonic.” 

It was this adventure that had finally decided Dick to try his for- 
tune in London. His interview with the Mother Superior at the Alex- 
andra Hotel had turned out a complete success, aud after some 
hours of conversation certain conclusions had been arrived at. The 
story of the different soul-tremors and searchings which had induced 
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her to establish a place of refuge for the weak in spirit had proved 
a little wearisome ; but when it had been definitely ascertained that 
the convent was a tiling of the past, and that the tastes of the 
Mother Superior were now operatically inclined, and that she had 
even gone so far as to compose the first act of a piece in which there 
was question of Buddhists, stars, daggers, and flowers. Dick, too, 
began to feel himself endowed with the gift of second sight, and to 
see visions of property-masters, Eastorn scenery, and armies of red- 
legged girls, at whose head he should reign sovereign lord and 
master. 

It was very unfortunate, he considered, that he could not attend 
the lecture on the chastity of marriage ; but they were engaged to 
do a week at Margate, and he didn’t care to disappoint the 
manager. Mrs. Forest might turn out, after all, the veriest of de- 
lusions. Far better give her an appointment, and engage to meet 
her at the beginning of next month in London ; by that time he 
would be able to set everything straight, and wind up his little tour 
with appropriate decency. 

Honceforth the nostalgia of the pavements took complete pos- 
session of him, and he counted the days he would still have to re- 
main in these monotonous sea-side resorts listening to the perpetual 
quarrelling of his wife. He said little, but in his heart he was 
very weary of her, and he looked forward to London as the pan- 
acea for all his troubles. There, in a lodging well out of the way, 
up in Islington, for example, he hoped to settle her. There she 
would be completely lost, and he would be free to take up the 
thread of old associations. A new door was opened to him, and 
through it he saw defiling a fresh series of adventures and specula- 
tions. Each day of delay hung like a millstone round his neck. 
However, he had not long to wait. Chance came to his assistance 
and helped him along the road up which he had already travelled 
in imagination. Through the medium of the poste redante a cor- 
respondence had boon established between himself and Mrs. Forest. 
Projects did not lag in this lady’s mind. Excited by a mixture of 
personal vanity, blown to red-heat by the praises that had been 
lavished upon her opera, and a mad admiration of Dick, whom she 
addressed in her letters as a “ god-like being, M she had already 
commenced negotiations for the lease of a London theatre. Convents 
and pl&tonio marriages were consigned to the limbo of forgotten 
things, and now at last in the heyday of her forty-fifth year, she 
B&w*her&elf the joyous possessor of love, fame, ana a multitude of 
other things which she sought to give expression to in a series of 
classical cartoons. These were regularly received by the fat mum- 
mer, who, it is needless to say, thrust them as rapidly as possible out 
of die way. It took him as it was a great part of his leisure to extract 
from the quasi-hexnmetric letters that came with the poems the few 
phrases they contained to the point “ Nothing can be done with- 
out you," said Mrs. Forest, “ and if you don’t come at onea we 
shall miss getting a theatre this season, and without a theatre we 
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are helpless. The Church merely sketches the cold thin outline of 
humanity's passion in its appeal to its reasoning power of discrim- 
ination oetween right ana wrong, while, on the other hand, the 
Stage takes into its picture of appeal all the vivid colouring of 
truth, etc.** 

“ I know — four pages more of that rot ; none of that for me," 
said Dick as he put the letter into his breast pocket, and went out 
to telegraph to Montgomery to engage rooms for them. Kate, 
when he told her of his plans, made no remark. Afraid 
to express an opinion, she remained silent, but in truth Bhe 
was secretly delighted. She saw a possibility of realising a long- 
cherished project. To a woman there is always an inbmte charm 
in the society of a man to whom she never can, never intends to, 
give herself. The power that this platonic affection exercises over 
her is scarcely less ardent than tho strongest sensual passion ; it is 
the best poetry her nature is capable of, and for it many women 
will risk compromising themselvos in their husband's eyes. The 
excitement of fancied victories obtained over themselves, of mock 
examinations of conscience, satisfies an ideal ; and Kate, above 
most women, was subject to such nervous sentimentalities. Ever 
since the breaking up of the Constellation Company she had kept 
up a correspondence with Montgomery. She looked back some- 
times with tears of pleasure to their long walks and conversations, 
when in mingled ioy and fear Bhe trembled lest ho should pro- 
nounce the vows of love which she could see hesitating on his lips. 
To find, therefore, that in her life of change one thing remained 
unchanged would bo in itself a delight. She was wearied of this 
perpetual dancing and serio-comic singing, and at times her head 
filled with vague remembrances of her successes in the part of 
Serpolette, she dreamed of the applause of a London theatre. She 
still entertained dim hopes of one day taking a definite place in her 
profession. Resides, the study that this ambition entailed would 
occupy her mind and enablo her to conquer her passion for drink. 
This she was determined to do, for in her sober moments she did 
not fail to recognise the hold that it had upon her. “ Ah I but all 
will bo different in London," she would tnen say to herself, “ it 
will be a new life. In these towns where one is only a few days —a 
week at the outside— there is nothing to do. Iti London we shall 
be settled in a home, and I shall have plenty to look after." 

Such were Kate’s hopes and expectations, but the reality unfor- 
tunately in no wise corresponded with the dream. A little lodging 
behind the Cattle Market in Islington, was the home he gave her, 
and there she was left from ten in the morning to twelve at night, 
to kill time as best she could. From the very first day, on the plea 
of searching for work, he had left her alone. She had pictured 
herself visiting the great thoroughfares, being appalled by the size 
of the shops, by the plate-glass and the immense show-rooms, where, 
in bVring mirrors, rutilant with gas and electric light, fairy-like 
ball dresses, wreathed with flowers, are prolonged to infinity. Then 
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there were the theatres. Of those wonderful pleasure-palaces, cap- 
able of realisms in consecutive acts the icy plains of the North Pole 
and the tropical luxuriance of South Africa, she had heard Dick and 
Montgomery talk until her brain turned with visions, — visions com 
posed of the skirts of a million ballet-girls, of pink tights, and the 
radiant armour of a thousand choristers; of endless perspectives; of 
beautiful princesses singing in the green stillness of sycamore boughs, 
whilst above the dripping murmur of cascades shepherds listen to 
the longings of plaintive fove. 

A scattered and puzzling mixture of these two dreams made the 
psychology of Kate’s mind on arriving in London. She had begged 
of Dick to take her out to see the sights, and he had promised to 
do so when he had time. The excuse grieved her but she said 
nothing, so determined was she to turn over & new leaf and control 
her temper. Montgomery came once to see her, but the visit had 
not proved as pleasant as either had expectod. Anxious to know 
what her husband was doing, in what work he was engaged, she 
eagerly cross-examined the musician. In the name of their friend- 
ship she appealed to him to toll her the truth, but all she could get 
from him was an assurance that he knew nothing pf Dick's affairs. 
The argument was continued for some time, increasing in warmth 
with each answer, until unable to contain herself she locked herself 
in her bedroom, leaving her platonic lover to find his way out of 
the house by himself. 

For an hour she cried bitterly, feeling all the while that she was 
the most miserable woman in the world. Oh ! what had she done ? 
Was all she was suffering now a punishment for having run away 
from Ralph ? (This was the first time the had thought of him for 
months.) She couldn’t say, Bhe didn’t know. All she knew was 
that she wished she were dead. During these fits of dejection, the 
long, low cravings for drink that oppressed her were, as it were, 
irresistible. Sometimes they tempted her in the stomach, which 
imperatively demanded the warm comfort of the stimulant ; some- 
times it was in the throat that she felt the fierjr fingers of the 
alcohol. And there the grasp tightened, until, with a convulsive 
movement, she would raise her hands as if she intended to tear 
open her flesh to free herself from her tormentor. This was bad, 
but tlio worst of all was when the temptation attaoked her in the 
head, and Bhe romembered the delicious lassitudes, the heavenly 
forgetfulness of her miseries that a few glasses of brandy would 
giv£ her. Over and over again she would, with a shudder, chase 
the delicate vision from her mind. To avoid it she would move 
from one room to the other, from the armchair to the sofa. It 
was the regular English thirty-shillings-a-week lodgings. In the 
sitting-room there were the well-known prints, “With the Stream" 
and “Against the Stream ; * the usual wax flowers stood on a ma- 
hogany stand ; the familiar round table, with a sideboard, always 
emitting smells of tea and sugar, facing a hideous gilt mirror 
that stared above the mantelpiece. In the bedroom the worn 
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carpet could scarcely be seen for large pieces of oilcloth. The 
white-curtained bed, however, looked clean j the basin-stand was 
broken, and the one window commanded a view of some tiled 
roofs, surmounted by red chimney pots, that, in their turn, were 
topped by arrows and other curious smoke-abating contrivances in 
zinc. 

The landlady, the mother of ten children, who scrambled perpetu- 
ally about the mouth of the kitchen staircase, was sulky and surly, 
ana she resented all the attempts that Kate made to visit her in the 
parlour. 

Thus passed away Kate's dreams of London. Maddened by 
regrets, despairs, and temptations, Bhe had once, the third day after 
her arrival, attempted to see the town by herself. She felt very 
lonely, but determined not to be beaten, and imagining the magni- 
ficent shops, the monuments that were the wonder of the world, she 
strove to struggle through the sordid and barren streets of Islington. 
Dreaming she went, her head still filled with visions of wealth and 
grandeur, past bu tellers' and bakers' shops little better than those of 
Hanley. Was this all ? Had London nothing more to show than 
this ? she asked herself a hundred times. Having no knowledge 
whatever of the town, she could not apply to the policemen to direct 
her to any particular spot. What she wanted was to see London, 
and she was in London, only it did not correspond in the least to 
the London of her imagination. Next day, however, she was more 
fortunate. Having consulted the landlady, she drove in a cab to 
St. Paul's, and then to the British Museum. There, through the 
cold spacious rooms, she wanderod idly, too weary to try to interest 
herself in the long galleries of eternally suspended gestures. A 
tearless sorrow lay heavy on her heart, and the dust of many memories 
choked her, and when she again wandered into the sunlight that 
terrible feeling of strangeness grew upon her, that awful sensation 
of being lost amid a myriad beings, which a great city produces on 
a new-comer. All appeared to her impossible. The theatres of 
which she had heard so much faded from her mind, and she grow 
bewildered in the fearful Babel of scenes that crowded in limitless 
confusion upon her. 

Down in the alleys in the dark shadows of archways she saw 
women in crumpled bonnets nursing children on their knees. With 
one hand they held the thin blue-veined breast, with the other the 
box of matches that saved them from the policeman’s grip. Kate 
looked at these creatures in terror. In the streets the sunlight 
glared, falling on the pavements in wide sheets of whiteness. The 
traffic roared, the huge dray-horses and their piles of barrels crushed 
along the narrow ways, the hansom cabmen swore from their high 
neats ; and through the fierce entanglement the white legs of a foot- 
man, the fat rein-holding hands of the coachman, and the aristo- 
cratic delicacy of two centuries of idleness, shading herself with 
sunward-slanting parasol, passed like a vision of fate mooking at the 
inutility of toiL 
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Asking her way of the blue-coated policemen who at the cross- 
ings directed the movements of this monster machine, Kate 
dragged through a series of squares and crescents until she came 
to the EuBton Road ; but Islington was still far away, and die lost 
heroelf a hundred times and had to retrace her steps. She could 
scarcely understand what was said to her ; one turning was so like 
another and the labyrinth seemed so endless that she felt she would 
like to give up the struggle and in some quiet comer lie down and 
die. The heat was suffocating, the trees were white with dust, and 
the acid smell of the fruit shops poisoned the stagnating air. 
Inside a public-house Kate had resolved not again to enter, but 
now so ill and exhausted did she feel that there was no manner of 
doubt in her mind that without some little refreshment she would 
never be able to get home. No sooner had this idea formed itself 
in her mind than a longing for a drop of gin assailed her with a fury 
so intense that to relieve henelf of the excruciating pain of resist- 
ance site hastened her steps and entered the first public-house she 
came to. She could not wait to find a private corner, but boldly 
went up to a bar where a crowd of working men were drinking. 
A large strong girl was just being pushed through the swinging 
doors. Her black oyeB stared with a strange fixity in the sunlight, 
and not recognising the young man who was supporting her, she 
raised her bared arms vaguely, as if seeking to defend herBelf. 

Kate cost one swift look of fear, but the craving for gin was 
in her throat, and she gave her order. Still there was enough 
shame left to make her speak of having walked a long dis- 
tance, of having been overpowered by the heat of the sun. 
This was true, and after the flagstones and the raw mid- 
day glare, the cool sawdust-strewn floor and the subdued light of 
the bar were infinitely refreshing. And the gin ! Never before 
had she experienced a sensation of such absolute relief. Perhaps 
no pleasure is equal in delight to the sudden cessation of pain, and 
in one moment all the awful weakness, mental and physical, that 
had made her life for many days an aching burden to bear, an 
aching sight to see, slipped from her, and she was transformed into 
a cheerful, happy woman. Life suddenly seemed to her as full of 
colour and song as a May morning, and exohanging sympathetic 
remarks with the barmaid, she nibbled a hard biscuit. The 
roughs stared at her, but ?*nt offensively, and when they heard she 
was a stranger in town, chatted, she thought, pleasantly and good- 
naturedly. Still she was a little frightened, and in a few minutes 
Bhe said she must be thinking of getting home, and she left the 
public glad with the conviction of having spent there a very agree- 
able half-hour. 

But long was the way to Islington, and more than once had she 
to stop to assuage her parched throat with another and another 
quartern. Fortunately she had not enough money with her to get 
absolutely tipsy, and when she staggered past the landlady! that 
severe moralist only stared after her, being uncertain whetner it 
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was drink or fatigue that made her lodger so uncertain on her legs 
Next morning, of course, came the violent reaction — the gloom, the 
terrible despondency that the victories of stim ulan ts over lassitudes 
of all kinds entail, and so depressed was Kate, so eagerly did she 
long for just one little drop to set her straight, that she did not 
attempt to detain Dick when he took up his hat and spoke of his 
appointment in the city at eleven, lie seemed grateful for the 
respite from the usual reproaches, and gladly, when she asked him 
to give her five shillings, he slipped a sovereign into her hand. 
Then they parted for the day, mutually relieved of each other’s 
society. At heart she hated to Bee him leave her ; had it not been 
for the fierce craving for that which would dissipate the miserable 
melancholy that rendered existence unbearable Bne would have im- 
plored him to remain. 

The minutes were counted until she thought ho was fairly in his 
’bus ; then bonnet-strings were hurriedly tied, and with rapid steps 
she hastened away to buy the liquor herself. Her present landlady 
was not to be trusted. The idea of the necessity of keeping her 
strength up was always present in Kate’s mind. She only wanted 
a little drop to pull herself together ; she hod drunk too much 
yesterday, it was true, but she would not do so again. To moke 
sure of this Bhe bought a supply of her favourite fiction, and with a 
bottle under her shawl and a bundle of Family Heralds in her hand 
she returned home unsuspected. 

Then from morning to evening, locked in her room with the gin 
bottle on the table and tho periodical on her knees, for a week she 
dreamed passively, re-living in confused remembrances her whole 
existence. Incapable of understanding a word of the book whoso 
leaves she turned over, her eyes looked stupidly into space. It 
seemed that her brain, saturated with sentimental adventures of 
all kinds, was incapable of absorbing any more. From her liands 
the journal would slip slowly, and Bhe would abandon herself to a 
large, sad current of memory, on whose grey surface floated like 
rubbish trivialities of all kinds — recollections of commonplace events. 
From Hanley the torrent of the years came pouring through the 
devious winding channels of her Bohemian life ; it rolled and eddied 
now round the remembrance of her dead child, like waves around a 
post so deeply sunk in the river’s bed that its fury could not bear it 
away. 

Ab ! if the baby had lived she would have had something to live 
for ; but now she was alone, she was deserted. Dick cared for her 
no longer. It was very cruel. What had she done to merit such 
unhappiness ? Reflections such as these were generally the culmin- 
ating point of her reveries, and then suddenly she would burst into 
a flood of tipsy tears. Sometimes she dreamed of pursuing her 
truant husband, but after a few staggering steps in the direction of 
the door she would relinquish the attempt, and guided by a sort of 
obtuse cunning would lie down on her bed and there sleep off tho 
best part of her drunkenness. Then it was impossible when alio 
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awoke to undertake to do anything before haying a drink, and ao 
the days passed, — a moment of passion lost between a booze and a 
booze. 

Yet no one suspected her. An instinct like that whioh guides a 
bird to conceal its nest continually saved her. She found that by 
passing her arm up the chimney she oould reach a crossing flue 
where a good store of bottles might be hidden away, and when she 
went out to buy drink never did she forget to buy sweetstuff that 
would take all smell from her breath ; nor did she ever neglect to 
complain of sick headaches, so that the landlady might not guess 
the reason of her constant siestaB. 

This period lasted until the sovereign he had given her was spent, 
and the last drop from the last bottle was drained. Feeling very 
bad one morning she had got up when Dick was asleep and finished 
what remained from overnight. The dose did her good, but not 
having anything to eat after it, and fearing he would smell it upon 
her, she had shammed illness, and refused to get up for breakfast. 
For the same reason she had been afraid to ask him for any money 
before he left. She hoped to be able to pass one day at least 
without tasting drink. For an hour or more, ill and wretched, 
living upon herself like an animal in a state of torpor ; and listen- 
ing to a series of dreams that passed through her brain, she lay 
heJplesB and inert, plunged in a moody melancholy that robbed her 
of all powers of will. The landlady when she came to remove the 
breakfast things Rpoke kindly, and asked if she might get her a cup 
of hot tea. Sighing and complaining Kate consented, but when it 
was brought it tasted as filth in her mouth, and she had to put it 
away. By two o’clock she had succeeded in dressing hemelf ; the 
craving for liquor then became intolerable ; if she didn’t take some- 
thing she felt she would die ; to bear up against the dreadful de- 
pression any longer was impossible ; a little drop she must have to 
put her right, and she’d take no more. But apply to the landlady 
she dared not, credit she had none, being a stranger in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and she had no clothes of her own that she could well 
sparo. At that moment her eyes fell on a pair of trousers belonging 
to Dick. She felt ashamed of herself, but she did not hesitate 
long. The strength of her desire killed her scruples, and with the 
moment wrapped up in brown paper she hurried out of the house. 
Dick would go on wearing what he had on for at least a day or two, 
and by that time she would have the money to redeem his pair of 
bast trousers. 

So eager was she that even the ominous three gilt balls did not 
cause her to hesitate, and throwing her parcel down on the counter 
she asked how much they would give her upon it Five shillings 
was proposed. She at once agreed, and was hurrying away when 
the man handed her a Quantity of letters he had taken out of one of 
the pockets. Putting tnera mechanically aside she thought nothing 
of the matter until, during the course of the evening, die remem- 
bered that die would have to put them away in some place where 
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Dick would be likely to find them, without, however, being specially 
reminded of the absence of his trousers. As she sought for a solu- 
tion of this difficulty her attention was attracted by the fact that the 
handwriting was undoubtedly that of a woman. Instantly, like a 
fire burning sullenly in some dark dull twilight, a red name of 
jealousy glowed through her drink-sodden brain. Ah ! this was the 
business that kept him out all day, that did not leave him a momont 
to take her out ; it was to be free to make love to this creature that 
he had buried her, his lawful wife, up in this filthy hole at the back 
end of Islington. Feverishly she strove to read, but the MS. was 
very difficult, and she beat her hands in little fits of mad rage at 
her inability to decipher these extraordinary effusions. The classical 
cartoons puzzled her for a long time, and holding her temples with 
both hands, Kate spelt through a great deal of number four. It was 
filled with allusions to heroes, the glory of manhood, and to the hor- 
rible river that guards the dominions of Pluto. Several times linos 
such as the following : — 

"Zeus, the monarch of heaven, clothed in the form of a mortal, 

Kneeling, caressed and caressing, drank from hor lips joy and love-draughts.” 

caused Kate to dash the manuscript away from her, and to burst 
into hysterical tears. 

Were these descriptions of love interviews which her husband 
had enjoyed ? Kate asked herself, without, however, being able to 
arrive at any very definite conclusion. Whenever she thought she 
had hold of an important clue it slipped from her, lost in a fiat fog 
of mythological references. Her very inability to understand, 
which she attributed to drink, made her moro angry, and she was 
on the point of tearing the manuscript piecemeal, when she saw 
something that looked like prose on one or two of the flyleaves. 
The lady was in the habit of writing her notes on the back of her 
poems, and from these, though they wore much obscured by ridi- 
culously high-flown expressions, Kate was enabled to gather that 
Dick and a certain Mrs. Forest had taken a theatre, where they 
were rehearsing Montgomery’s opera, preparatory to producing a 
grand spectacular piece on an Indian subject by the author of the 
cartoons. 

Staggering to her feet, Kate caught up the papers and heaped 
them away in one of Dick’s drawers. Drunk as she was, the bitter- 
ness of what she had just learned rose, like burning vapour, through 
her intoxication, and she was shaken by an acute pain. Every feel- 
ing was tortured to the utmost, as a victim’s joints might be on 
the rack. The man she loved — yes, with a love that touched on the 
confines of madness — she now icnew was unfaithful to her. The 
suspicion that had for months been gnawing at her heart, serpent- 
like, opened its jaws to suck her down at once into its monstrous 
gullet. For her there was nothing now but to drink. She did not 
care now whether he saw her drunk or sober. What did it matter 1 
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So he had found a woman who wan starting him in a theatre, and they 
were rehearsing Montgomery's opera, and they had never told her 
a word about it. They had never offered her a part, but had shut 
her up here out of the way. Through the great gloom of grief a 
small sorrow will often raise its face ; and, like a small bird's call 
heard in the deeps of a roaring forest, this little cry of personal 
vanity sent forth from the bottom of her troubled heart a shrill, 
sharp note. 

And Montgomery ! This was the reason he had not been to see 
her ; this, then, was the end of all their friendship ! 

Her grief appeared to her to be infinite, and, lihe clouds drifting 
through a grey expanse, recollections of all she had suffered flowed 
through her mind, and conscious of the terrible contradiction exist- 
ing between her life as she had dreamed it and as it lay before her 
in all its miserable helplessness, she wept for houra. Even the 
bottle of drink lay untouched, and it was not until Bhe heard her 
husband's step on the stairs that a throb of courage leaped into her 
heart. 

Starting to her feet she stood waiting for him, her eyes dilated 
with passion. She did not attempt to put away the bottle of gin. 
What did it matter if he knew that Bhe drank ? Was it not he who 
drove her to it? Pushing the door open, Dick walked into the 
room with his deliberate, elephantine movements. The first glance 
showed him what he had to expect, and he inwardly hoped that it 
was not going to be an all-night affair. 

Where have you been ? You don't even come home to dinner 
now,*’ she Said in a voice made husky with drink. 

44 1 couldn't to-day, 1 had such a lot of business to look after," he 
answered in the most conciliatory manner he could assume. 

4 4 Business 1 I know d d well what your bus— iness was ! I 

know all about it. You and your filthy woman, Mrs. Forest, and 
the theatre she has taken for you, where you are rehearsing Mont- 
gomery's opera,** Kate exclaimed, sobered for a moment by the sheer 
force of her passion. 

So astonished was he that instead of denying her accusations ho 
stood wondering how she had obtained her information. At these 
evident signs of oulpability her anger increased. She advanced 
upon him, her teeth Bet and her eyes staring as if they were going 
to drop from their sockets. 

Dick watched in alarm. He really feared she was going mad, 
and with an instinctive movement he put out his arms to restrain 
her. 

44 Don't touoh me ! don’t touch me ! ” she screamed, while she 
struck at him with White clenched hands. 

Dick defended himself with the ease of a strong man, but never- 
theless she managed to strike him a heavy blow across the face. 

44 Take that, and that, and that, you beast t Oh, you beast 1 you 
beast ! you brute I ** 

Her sh ricks rang through the house. Pursuing her husband she 
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struck at him. Aa Bhe gathered her Bleek little body to spring, he 
retreated round the table, like a lumbering bull striving to escape 
from an attacking feline creature. 

44 Ah ! how do you like that 1 ” she cried as Bho tore liis face with 
her nails, and she laughed diabolically when Bhe saw the blood 
trickling down his cheeks. 44 That will teach you to go messing 
about cuter other women. Til settle you before I've done with 
you.” 

Dick asked her no more to keep quiet, but from time to time a 
fervid prayer rose up in his mind that the landlady might be out. 
Were she not, it were absurd to hopo she would not hear, so awful 
was the noise. Chairs were thrown down, the coalscuttle had been 
upBet, and at last, as Dick tried to get out of the room, Kate rushed 
against the rosewood cabinet which stood next the door, and one of 
the green china vases was sent, with its glass shade, crashing to the 
ground. 

This unexpected incident caused Kate to pause in her attack, and 
in that moment the fictitious strength that passion had given ebbed 
suddenly from her, and she sank weak and breathless into a chair. 

At the same time came a knock at the door. It was tho land- 
lady ; and, trying to conceal his wounds, Dick strove to say some- 
thing about his wife having had a fit. 

44 Fit or no fit, I hope you’ll leave my houBe to-morrow.” 

Dick made no answer, but shutting tlio door in tho face of the in- 
dignant householder, went into tho bedroom to wash tho blood 
from his face. Whilst so ongaged ho kept a close watch on his 
wife. She had poured herself out a largo glaSB of raw gin, but he 
made no attempt to prevent her drinking it. 

44 The sooner she drinks kersolf helpless the hotter,” he thought. 
44 1 shall then be able to put her to bed, and we shall have some 
peace.” 

For this purpose he remained as long as possible out of sight, 
and as he plastered his bleeding face he wondered how he should 
account for his wounds to Mrs. Forest. There was no doubt but 
that Kate had tom him very badly. The scratches she had given 
lura before their marriage were nothing to these. One side of his 
nose was well-nqjh ripped open, and there were two big, deep 
gashes running nght across his face, from the cheek-bone to Ins 
ear. It was very lucky, he thought, sho had not had his eye out. 
But how was he to account for his face ? It would never do to say 
he had cut himself while shaving ; and a bump against a wall in 
the dark did not, as an explanation, seem to him at all satisfactory. 

Against his wife he felt no fiery resentment, only a vague and 
heavy regret that she could not contain herself, that she could not 
help giving way to these frantic jealousies. He had accepted in his 
px^l-nafcured manner the theory that she only drank when she was 
m a rage ; but now as he undressed her ana laid her in her half- 
unloosened clothes upon the bed, his eyes wandered round the 
room inquiringly : e hitherto unperceived association of ideas 
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established itself in his mind, and as if by magic a thousand un con- 
sidered trifles were linked and revealed until the scattered ends 
were formed into a mass of seemingly irrefutable evidence. The 
langour, the momentary unconsciousness, the blinking of the eyes, 
the violent passious — he rememberod them all, and their meaning 
suddenly became clear. Yes, there was little doubt of it * his wife 
was a confirmed drunkard. But no sooner had the thought framed 
itself than, resenting the viloness of the accusation, he commenced 
to argue with himself. lie knew that she took a drop too much 
when she was in a passion, but believe that she was a confirmed 
drunkard he could nut. To bo that she would have to drink con- 
stantly, and ho had never found the smell of drink upon her, nor a 
traco of it in tho place. And yet — Here Dick’s eyes wandered 
round tho room, and he proceeded to make a thorough search. The 
wardrobes, the cupboards, behind the shutters, every recess was 
ransacked, but without avail. Pleased at his failure to discover 
proofs, but still not convinced, he stood in the middle of the floor 
irresolute. At last the fireplace attracted his attention. Deciding 
instantly, as if with an inspiration, he walked to it. He hesitated 
a moment, but, mastering his repugnance, he loaned, put his arm 
up, and brought down a Dottle. Looking at it he read, “ Best Old 
Tom." Another and another dive was made, until five large-sized 
bottles were placed on the hearthrug. 

Comment was impossible, and listening to the hissing gaslight, he 
stood, unable to collect his thoughts, wondering vaguely how long 
she would have taken to have made up the half-dozen. Then, 
going to the bedroom door, he looked at her. Amid a mass of 
draggle- tailod skirt a pair of worn elastic-sides and a bit of striped 
stocking caught the eye. 
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Nett morning when Dick opened his eyes he rose from his uncom- 
fortable position on the sofa, and stole very softly on tiptoe to the 
bedroom door and looked in. For a moment he considered the 
possibility of abstracting the basin from the stand ; but remember- 
ing the sticking-plaster on his face, he decided that the best thing 
he oould do would be to wash his hands and brush his clothes in a 
hairdresser’s shop. Besides, as he had an appointment at the comer 
of the National Gallery with Mrs. Forest, it would not do to run the 
risk of awakening his wife. The line of bottles on the hearthrug 
attracted his attention, and recalling as they did the terrible scone of 
the night before, a grey cloud passed over his face. F or a moment 
he thought of removing them, out a glance at the clock showed that 
he had not a moment to lose, and he hurried away. 

He was very dusty and dirty, but after the proposed twopenny 
clean, on the top of a *bus he set himself to think out the stage 
arrangement for the wedding of the Prince Florimel. 

With the exception of his domestic troubles, life had been flowing 
very smoothly for him of late. In the first place, Mrs. Forest was 
wildly in love with him, and that meant receiving cheques and 
classical cartoons. The former were for different services rendered 
— the reconstruction of her opera, and the various expenses con- 
nected with the theatre. The reason for the sending of the latter 
was never explained, and Dick felt no curiosity the subject* but 
contented himself with thanking the authoress for her gracious 
thoughts of him, and changing the conversation as rapidly as pos- 
sible. This was not difficult to do, for they had always much busi- 
ness to talk over whenever they met. As indicated by the letter 
that had fallen into Kate's hands, Mrs. Forest and Dick were the 
joint proprietors of the Opera Comique, and were now daily rehears- 
ing Montgomery's opera. With the taking of the theatre Dick had 
had very little to do. “ Inspired,” as she said in one of her letters* 
** by his god-like presence, by the glory of bis manhood, whose 
magnificence made her dream of the noble heroes of the Icelandic 
legends/’ aha had determinecbfchat a stage was the fitting place for 
the exhibition of his “ seraph-like qualities/ 1 and had acted accord- 
ingly. On thia point she would take no refusal, nor, indeed, did 
Dick trouble her with one* “ Most managements,” he argued, 
44 had been begun under similar conditions, and had in the end 
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turned out very successful. Why not this one ? To be sure, he 
hadn’t much faith in her Indian opera, notwithstanding the bit of 
construction he had put into it, but that couldn’t be helped. They 
were going, at any rate, to begin with Montgomery’s piece, and that, 
he felt sure, would turn out all right ; particularly since the sugges- 
tion he had made to Harding, who had done the book, for the intro- 
duction of certain effects — a devilish clever fellow — ho had had his 
eye on him for some time. And, now he came to think of it, it 
wouldn’t be a bad plan to get him to write up to Mrs. Forest’s 
scenery and dresses. When her piece was a failure, they could put 
up the other, and in that way good material would not be let go to 
waste. The only thing was that Harding was going in for writing 
novels, and didn’t seem to care much for theatrical work. Still, you 
could always get at authors when you had a bit of coin to show 
beforehand. 

In this way Dick’s thoughts ran on until the omnibus drove into 
Trafalgar Square, and Mrs. Forest’s waddling walk was caught sight 
of. She was the first at the rendezvous. 

“Good lord!” he said to himself, u isn’t Bhe awful ! If it 
weren’t for poor Montgomery and his piece I think I would drop her.” 

She certainly did look a ludicrous object. As she advanced to 
meet him, she smiled and ogled ; and, holding up her skirt with 
the most coquettish movement, she held out to him a soft perspir- 
ing hand. 

44 You looked bo noble, bo grand, as you descended grappling with 
Btrong hands at the ladder, that I could not help thinking of my sixth 
classical cartoon. You received it, did you not ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! — yes, but for the moment I cannot recall the passage 
you allude to. ” 

“ I had no particular phraso in view, my hero, 
my thoughts ; but the general tone— did you not 
after a long silence and a deep sigh, “But did you not notice 
that I introduced some lines, so as to relieve the — the— of the 
hexameter ? ” 

“ Of course I noticed it,” said Dick, who had thrown the packet 
aside the moment he had satisfied himself that it contained no note 
referring to cheques or the theatre, “ and a very pretty song it 
was.'* 

44 Which one do you mean ? The one At&lanta sings just before 
the Parc® begin their chant ? ” 
thaVs it.” 


my young god, in 
notice ? ,r Then, 


4 Ye gods, they fail, they falter. 

Thy hand hath struck them down 
Their woof the Parcje#t€r. 

Beware thy mother ’atrown ! 
What such a**I to glory 
Compared with *aeh as thee? 
Would, ia the ooafliet gory, 

That I had died for thee!’” 
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With lifted face Mrs. Forest recited these veraes in a quailing 
undertone, the socket of her false eye watering profusely. She was 
not more than five feet high ; Dick remained over Biz feet, dragged 


“ Of course you understand what I meant to tell you in those 
verses?” said Mrs. ForeBt after a long silence. 

Fearing a downright avowal of love, he squeezed the hand that 
lay on his arm. 

“ I like them as well as any I have written. They came to me 
without an effort. I never truly knew before the ecstasy of an in- 
spiration. I was thinking of introducing them into my opera. How 
would you advise me?” 

“I am afraid it is a bit serious, considered from tho point of view 
of a musical setting,” he said, gladly availing himself of this occa- 
sion of changing the subject of the conversation, which was beginning 
to alarm him. 41 You know in an opera you want something more 
simple. But that reminds me. Have you heard from Taylor about 
tlie pages' dresses in the second act ?” 

41 Wo ; but I got a letter this morning from the scene-painter. 
He writes to say that — ” 

44 Oh, that’s no matter, he can wait ! But will you promise to 
come round with me to the costumier’s immediately aftor the 
rehearsal?” 

44 0f course I will promise you anything. You know I can refuso 
you nothing.” 

All Dick cared was that her affection for him should be sufficiently 
profound to ensure the Bafety of the ballet girls’ dresses. To probe 
the secrets of her heart to any further extent lie had no desire, and, 
eager to avoid any compromising confidences, he entered into a 
long description concerning the piece and its prospects of success, 
venturing even to discuss the ultimate fortunes of tlie theatre. 
Knowing that he would be sure to stumble against some acquain- 
tance in the Strand, he led His fair companion through Long Acre 
and round by Drury Lane, praying the while thaj: she might not 
cast any more of those ludicrously languishing glances at him. 
Whenever they came to a Corner he looked anxiously round to see 
if they were watched. She did look, he thought, so frightfully 
ridiculous, that it was a punishment to have to walk in the street 
with her. 


At last they arrived at the stage entrance. In was in a small, 
narrow street. Groups of young girls and men who gave way re- 
spectfully before them blocked up the pavement. Dick felt as if 
he should die of shame. Mrs. Forest picked up her skirt, and flaunt- 
ing and flirting like a grotesque bird, passed into the theatre, 
followed by a sniggering crowd. 

In the meantime, Kate lay on her bed, helpless as ever, just as 
Dick had left her. It was not until he had given his preliminary 
instructions to the ballet-girls, and Montgomery had struck the 
first notes of his opening chorus, that a ray of consciousness pierced 
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through the heavy, drunken stupor that pressed upon her brain, 
with vague movements of hands, she endeavoured to fasten 
the front of her dress, and with a groan rolled herself out of 
the light. But her efforts to fall book to insensibility were un- 
availing. Implacable as the dawn that slips and swells through 
the veils of night, a pale waste of consciousness forced itself upon 
her. First came the curtains of the bed, then the bare blankuess 
of the wall, and then the great throbbing pain that lay like a lump 
of lead just above her forehead. Iler mouth was clammy as if it 
were filled with glue, her limbs weak os if by violent blows they 
had been beaten to a pulp. She was all pain, but, worse still, a 
horror, huge and black, of her life crushed and terrified her, until 
she buried her face in the pillow and wept and moaned for mercy. 
Nevertheless, to remain ia bed was impossible. The pallor of tne 
place was intolerable, and sliding her legs over the side she stood, 
scarcely able to keep her feet. The room swam as if in a mist ; she 
held her head with clasped hands ; the top of it seemed to be lift- 
ing off. With much difficulty she staggered as far as the chest of 
drawers, and remained for some minutes trying to recover herself, 
thinking of what had happened overnight. She had been drunk, 
she knew that, but where was Dick ? Where had lie gone to ? 
What had she said to him ? All mental effort was agony ; but she 
hod to think, and straining at the threads of memory, she strove to 
follow one to the end. But it was no use. Hopelessly it en- 
tangled, and with a low cry she moaned, 44 Oh, niv poor head 1 my 
poor head 1 I cannot, cannot remember. 11 Still, the question, 
What has become of Dick ? continued to torture her. Raising her 
face suddenly from her arms, she hitched up her falling skirts, and 
seeing at that moment the bottle on the table, she went into the 
sitting-room and poured herself out a little, which she mixed with 
water. 

“ Just a drop,*' she murmured to herself, 44 to pull me together. 
Oh ! never will I take too much again ; it was his fault ; until he 
put me in a passion 1 was all right. 

But at that moment the five bottles which Dick had taken out of 
the chimney and had left standing in a line on the hearthrug caught 
her eyes, and she let fall on the table the tumbler she held in her 
hand. The thoughts the liquor had awakened in her were suddenly 
paralysed, and all down her body she felt herself breaking into a 
gold sweat. 

44 So he has found it out— so he has found it out,” she murmured 
to herself ; and then the sharp grinding noise of teeth was heard, 
her glance darkened, a lowering expression fixed itself upon her 
face, and with tremblisg fingers she poured herself out another 
glass of gin-and-water. A new life then seemed to generate, to he 
melting through her ; ideas began to define themselves. 

44 Ah I so he has been spying after me,” she murmured through 
her set teeth. 4 4 So he has been spying after me.” And sodden 
as the fall of a curtain, hatred, bitter and black, fell in front of her 
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mind, and in aullen impotence she raged against her husband. 
His innocence and her own culpability were as oil that fed, and as 
winds that blew the flames of hor passion. To trample him under 
her feet, to tear him as a starving beast tears raw flesh, was nil that 
she could now think of. She hod not even presence of mind to in- 
vent an excuse whereby she might chargo him with some part of 
her fault, of her sin. Up and down the room Bhe walked, wringing 
her hands, beating them against the furniture in frantio paroxysms 
of fury. Her rage was blind and deaf ; only a faint colour of blood 
danced before her eyes, and it was thus she remembered the scenes 
of overnight, how she had torn his cheeks and had Been the blood 
flow. To do so again her fingers itched, and she longed to feel his 
flesh yielding beneath the sharp nails. Hor nerves were strung 
like strained oords for the conflict. The solitude of the room 
irritated her ; up and down she went, gradually wearing out the 
fictitious strength the glass of gin-and-water she had drunk had 
given her, and this continued until she again sfcaggored under a 
profound feeling of weakness. Then she poured out some more 
spirits, and, having drunk them undiluted, she sank into a chair. 
But when the first moments of exhaustion wore over she commenced 


to think more calmly, and through the stupor of her brain, 
clumsily, thoughts began to appear. The curtain of black hate 
was still undrawn ; but it was no longer tossed to and fro in gusts 
of passion, and more melancholy than ever in its foldless extent, it 
lay before her eyes. 

She felt that she should never forgive him ; and whenever site 
saw the five bottles, she experienced a sudden revolt, and her anger 
threatened to break forth again into wild gesticulations. But the 
gin held her back with mild persuasiveness, and for a long time 
she sat moodily thinking over her wrongs. And as her thoughts 
wavered they grew softer and more argumentative. She considered 
the aueetion from all sides, and, reasoning with herself, was dis- 
posed to conolude that it was not all her fault. If she did drink, it 
was jealousy that drove her to it. Why wasn’t he* faithful to her ? 
Had film not given up everything for him ? Why did he want to 
be always running after a lot of other women ? Where was he now, 
she*d like to know ? As this question appeared in the lens of her 
thought, she raised her head from the hand on which it had sunk, 
and stored vacantly into space. Boozed as she was, the memory of 
the letters she had seen appealed to her. 

44 Oh, yes, that’s where he’s gone to, is it ? ” she murmured to 
herself. “So he’s down with his poetess at the Opera Comique, re- 
hearsing Montgomery’s opera.” 

Slowly a determination to follow him formed itself in her mind, 
and she managed to map out the course that she would have to 
pursue. It seemed to her that she was beset with difficulties. To 
begin with, she did not know where the theatre was, and she could 
not conceal from herself the fact that she was scarcely in a fit state 
Co t a k e a long walk through the London streets. The spirit drunk 
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on an empty stomach had gone to her head ; she reeled a little 
when she walked ; and her own incapacity to act maddened her. 
Oh, good heavens l how her head wan splitting t What would site 
not give to be all right just for a couple of hours, just long enough 
to go and tell that beast of a husband of hers wliat a pig he was, 
and let the whole theatre know how he was treating his wife. It 
was he who drove her to drink. Yes, she would go and do this. 
Her head, it was true, seemed as if it were going to roll off her 
shoulders, but a good sponging would do it good, and then a bottle 
or two of soda would put her quite straight— so straight that nobody 
would know that she had touched a drop. 

It took Kate about half an hour to make her arrangements. In 
a basin she drenched herself, and regardless of her dress, let her 
hair lie dripping on her Bhoulders. The landlady brought her up 
the soda-water, and seeing what a state her lodger was in, placed it 
on the table without a word, without even referring to the notice 
to auit she had given overnight. Steadying her voice as best she 
could, Kate asked her to call a cab. 

“ HanBom, or four-wheeler ? ” 

“ Fo — four wheel — er — if you please." 

4( Yes, that’ll suit you best," said the woman, as she went down- 
stairs. 14 You’d perhaps fall out of a hansom. If 1 were your hus- 
band I’d break every bone in your body.” 

Nevertheless, Kate was now much more sober, and weak and 
sick she leaned back upon the hard cushions of the clattering cab. 
Her mouth was full of water, and the shifting angles of the 
streets produced on her an effect similar to sea-sickness. London 
rang in hor oars ; she could hear a piano tinkling ; she saw 
Dick directing the movements of a line of girls. Then her 
dream was brought to an end by a gulp. Oh 1 the fearful 
nausea; and she did not feel hotter until, flooding her dress 
and ruining the red velvet seats, all she had drunk came up. The 
vomit, however, brought her great relief, and had it not been for 
a little dizziness and weakness, she would have felt quite right when 
she arrived at the Btage-door. She was in a terrible state of dirt 
and untidiness, but she noticed nothing ; her mind was now fully 
occupied in thinking what she should say, first to the stage-door 
keeper, and then to her husband. But suddenly an immense lassi* 
tude overwhelmed her. She did not seem to have courage enough 
for anything, and Bhe felt as if she would like to sit down on a 
dborstep and cry. The menacing threats, the bitter upbraidinga 
she had intended, all slipped from her like dreams, and she felt 
utterly wretched. 

At that moment, in her little walk up the pavement she found 
herself opposite a public-house. Something whispered in her ear 
that after ner aiokness one little nip of brandy was necessary, and 
would put her straight in a moment. She hesitated, but some one 
pushed her from behind and she went in. Then a four of brandy 
freshened her up wonderfully. It enabled her to think of what 
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she had come to do, and to remember how badly she was being 
treated, A second drink put light into her eyes and wickedness 
into her head, and she felt she could, and would, face the devil. 
44 111 give it to him ; I'll teach him that I’m not to be trodden on," 
she said to heroelf as she strutted manfully, walking on her heels 
so as to avoid any unsteadiness of gait, towards the stage-door. 

The man in the little box was old and feeble. He said he would 
send her name by the first person going down ; but Kate was not 
in a mood to brook delays, and, profiting by his inability to stop 
her, she banged through the Bwmging door and commenced the 
descent of a long flight of steps. Below her was the stage. Be* 
tween the winga she could see the girls ranged in a semicircle. 
Dick, with a big staff in hand, stood in front of the footlights direct- 
ing the movements of a procession which was being formed ; the 
piano tinkled merrily on the O. P. side. 

44 Mr. Chappel, would you be good enough to play the 4 Just put 
this in your pocket ' chorus over again?" cried Dick, stamping liis 
staff heavily upon the boards. 

44 Now then, girls, I hear a great dool too much talking going on 
at the back there. I dare say it is very amusing ; but if you’d try 
to combine business with pleasure. Now, who did I put in section 
one ? " 

Kate hesitated a moment, arrested by the tones of his voice, and 
she could not avoid thinking of the time when she used to play 
Clairette ; besides, all the well-known faces were there. Our lives 
move as in circles ; no matter what strange vicissitudes we pass 
through, we generally find ourselves gliding once moro into the 
well-known grooves, and Dick, in forming the present company, 
had naturally fallen back upon the old hands, who had travelled 
with him in the country. They were nearly all there. Mortimer, 
with his ringlets and his long nasal drawl, stood, as usual, in the 
wingB making ill-natured remarks. Dubois strutted as before, and 
tilting his bishop's hat* explained that he would take no further 
engagement as a singer ; if people would not let him act they would 
have to do without him. Miss Leslie, with her ayed hair tucked 
neatly away under her bonnet, smiled as agreeably as ever. Beau- 
mont alone seemed to be missing, and Montgomery, in all the im- 
portance of a going-to-be-produced author, strode alone up and down 
the stage, apparently busied in thought. The tails of a Newmarket 
coat still flapped about his thin legs, and when he appeared in pro- 
file against the scenery he looked, as he always had done, like the 
flitting shadow thrown by an enormous magic-lantern. 

Sullenly Kate watched them, tightly gripping the rail of the 
staircase. The momentary softening of hear t, occasioned by the 
remembrance of old times, died away in the bitterness of the 
thought that she who had counted for so much was now pushed into 
a comer to live forgotten or disdained. Why was she not rehears- 
ing there with them? she asked herself. At once the answer came. 
Because your husband hates you — because he wants to make love 
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to another woman. Then a flood of mad passion rushed to her 
head, and, as a torrent a leaf, it carried her down the steps and sent 
her rushing on to the stage. She did not know what she was doing ; 
she remember not the curty disorder of her person ; she did not 
even hear Mortimer and Dubois cry out as she pushed past, 
14 There’s Mrs. Lennox 1 ” She thought of nothing but to revenge 
herself. 


In the middle of the stage, however, she looked round, discoun- 
tenanced by the silence and the crowd, and, hoping to calm her, 
Dick advised her, in whispers, to go upstairs to his room. But this 
was the signal for her to break forth — 

“Go up to your room?” she screamed. “Never, never 1 Do 
you suppose it is to talk to you that I came here ? No, I despise 
you too much. I hate you, and I want every one here to know how 
you treat me. ” 

With a dull stare she examined the circle of girls who stood 
whispering in groups, as if she were going to address one in par- 
ticular. Several drew back, frightened. Dick attempted to say 
something, but it Beemed that the very sound of his voice was 


enough. 

“ Go away, go away ! ” she exclaimed at the top of her voice. 
11 Go away ; don’t touch me 1 Go to that woman of yours — Mrs. 
Forest — go to her, and be damned to you, you beast I You know 
she is paying for evory thing here. You know that you ar c - - 

u For goodness sake remember what you are saying,” said Dick. 
Interrupting, and trembling as if for his life. He oast an anxious 
glance around to see if the lady in question was within hearing. 
Fortunately she was not on the stage. 

The chorus, looking like a school in their walking-dresses, crowded 
timidly forward. The carpenters had ceased to hammer, and were 
peeping down from the flies ; Kate, like the girl in the print dress 
she had Been drunk outside the public-hom e stood balancing herself 
and staring blindly at those who surrounded her. Leslie and Mont* 
gomery, in the position of old friends, were endeavouring to soothe 
her, whilst Mortimer and Dubois argued passionately as to when 
they had seen her drunk for the first time. The first insisted that 
when she had ioined them at Hanley she was a bit inebriated ; tl ie 
latter declared that it had begun with the champagne on her 
wedding-day. 

“ Don’t you remember Dick was married with a scratched face ?” 
• “To judge from present appearances/ said the oomedian, forcing 
his words slowly through his nose, “he’s likely to die with one. 
At this sally three supers retired into the wings holding their sides, 
and Dubois, furious at being outdone in a ioke, walked away in 
high dudgeon, calling Mortimer an unfeeling brute. 

In the meantime the drunken row was waxing every moment 
more furious. Struggling frantically with her friends, Kate called 
attention to the sticking-plaster on Dick’s face, and declared that 
she would do for him. 
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44 You tee what I gave him last night, and he deserved it. Oh I 
the beast 1 and I’ll give him more ; and if yon knew all you wouldn't 
blame me. Xt was he who seduced me, who got me to run away 
from home, and he deserts me for other women. But he Bha'n’t, 
he sha*n’t, he aha'nt ; 111 kill him first ; yes, I will, and nobody 
shall stop me." 

Looking quite broken with shame, Dick listened to these awful 
harangues, lie had, in excuse for the absence of his wife, told 
Mortimer and Montgomery that London did not agree with her, 
and that she had to spend most of her time at the seaside. All had 
condoled with him. They were searching London for a second 
lady, and that Mrs. Lennox was just the peraon they wanted for the 
part all had agreed. What a pity, they said, she was not in town. 
At the present moment Dick wished her the other Bide of Jordan. 
For all lie knew, she might remain screaming at him the whole day, 
and if Mrs. Forest came back— well, he didn't know what would 
happen, the whole game would then bo up the spout, and what a 
shame, for Montgomery’s opera, he felt sure, would be a success. 
Perhaps the best thing to do would be to tell him of the danger his 
piece was in ; he might be able to get Kate away. They had 
always been friends ; she might listen to him. 

Such were Dick’s reflections os he stood bashfully trying to avoid 
the eyes of his ballet-girls. He really didn’t know where to go. 
In front of him there was a wall of people, whereon certain faces 
detached themselves. He saw Dubois' mumming mug widening 
with delight until the grin formed a semi-circle round the Jew 
nose. Mortimer looked on with the mock earnestness of a tortured 
saint in a stained glass window. The girls’ faces, it roust be said, 
all expressed pity ; and a tall woman, who leaned a delicately 
gloved hand on a super’s shoulder, looked as if she were going too 
melt with compassion. 

But Kate, although held by Montgomery and Miss Leslie, still 
continued to advance. The long black hair hung in disordered 
masses ; her brown eyes were shot with golden lights ; the green 
tints in her face became, in her excessive pallor, duty and aboroin- 
ablis in colour, and she seemed, indeed, more like a demon than a 
woman os her screams echoed through the empty theatre. 

44 Bv Jove I we ought to put up Jane Eyre" said Mortimer. 
44 If use were to play the mad woman like that, we’d be sure to 
draw full houses. * 

44 1 believe you," said Dubois ; but at that moment he was in- 
terrupted by a violent Scream, and suddenly disengaging herself 
from those who held her, Kate rushed at Dick. With one hand 
she grappled him by the throat, and before anyone could interfere 
she succeeded in nearly tearing the shirt from his back. 

When at length they were separated, she stood staring and pant- 
ing, every fibre of her being strained with passion ; and it was not 
until someone, in a foolish attempt to pacify her, ventured to side with 
her In her denunciations of her husband, that she again burst forth. 
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“ How should such as you dare to say a word against him t 1 
will not hear him abused l No, 1 will not ; I say he is a good man. 
Yes, yes! he is a good man, the best man that ever lived 1 ” she ex- 
claimed, stamping her foot on the boards, “ the best man that ever 
lived ! I will not hear a word against him ! No, I will not ! He’s 
my husband ; he married me t Yes he did ; I can show my certifi- 
cate, and that’s more than any one of you can. I know you, a 
damned lot of hussies ! 1 know you ; I was one of you myself. 
You think I wasn’t. Well, 1 can prove it. You go ana ask Mont- 
gomery if I did not play Serpolette all through the country, and 
Clairette too. I should like to see any of you do that, with the 
exception of Lucy, who was always a good friend to me ; but the 
rest of you I despise as the dirt under my feet ; so do you think 
that I would permit you — that I came here to listen to my husband 
being abused, and by such as you ! If he has his faults he’s account- 
able to none but me.” 

Here she had to pause for lack of breath ; and Dick, who had 
been pursuing his shirt-stud, which hod rolled into the footlights, 
now drew himself up, and in his stage-commanding voice declared 
the rehearsal to be over. Some few of the girls lingered, but they 
were beckoned away by others, who saw that the present time was 
not suitable for the discussion of boots, and tights, and dressing- 
rooms. There was then no one left but Leslie, Montgomery, Dick, 
Kate, and Harding, who, twisting his moustache, watched and 
listened apparently with the greatest interest. 

“ Oh, you have no idea what a nice woman she used to be, and 
is, were it not for that cursed drink,” said Montgomery, with the 
tears running down his nose. “You remember her, Leslie, don’t 
you ? Isn’t what I say true ? I never liked a woman bo much in 
my life.” 

“ You were a friend of hers then ? ” said Harding. 

“ I should think I was.” 

“Then you never were — Yes, yes, I understand. A little 
friendship flavoured with love. Yes, yes. Wears better, perhaps, 
than the genuine Article. What do you think, Leslie ? ” 

“Not bad,” said the prima donna, “for people with poor 
appetites. A kind of diet suitable for Lent, I should think.” 

“ Ah ! a title for a short story, or better still for an operetta. 
What do you think, Montgomery ? Shall I do you a book entitled 
Lover s in Lent , or A Lovers Lent ? and Leslie will — " 

* “ No, I won’t None of your forty days for me.” 

“ I can’t understand how you people can go on talking nonsense 
with a scene so terrible passing under yonr eyes," cried the 
musician, as he pointed to Kate who was calling alter Dick as she 
staggered in pursuit of him up the stairs towards the stage-door. 

“Well, what do you want me to do ?” 

“ Shell disgrace him in the street” 

“ 1 can’t help that. I never interfere in a love affair ; and this 
is evidently the great passion of a life.” 
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Outing an indignant glance at the novelist, Montgomery rushed 
after his friends ; out when he arrived at the stage-door he saw the 
uselessness of his interference. 

In the narrow street* where the sun sweltered between the old 
houses that leaned and lolled upon the huge black traversing beams 
like aged women on crutches, amid the stage carpenters, the chorus- 
girls, the idlers that a theatre collects, standing with one foot in 
the gutter, where vegetable refuse of all kinds rotted, Kate raved 
against Dick in language that was fearful to hear. Her beautiful 
black hair waa now hanging over her ahoulders like a mane ; some 


one had trodden on her dress and nearly tom it from her waist, 
and, in avid curiosity, women with dyed hair peeped out of a sus- 
picious-looking tobacco shop. Over toe way, stuck under an over- 
hanging window, like a yellow eye, was an orange-stall ; the pro- 
priair^s stood watching, whilst a crowd of vermin-like children ran 
forward, delighted at the prospect of seeing a woman beaten. 
Close by, in shirt-sleeves, the pot-boy flung open the public-house 
door, partly for the purpose of attracting custom, half with the in- 
tention of letting a little air into the bar-room. 


M Oh, Kate! I beg of you not to go in there,” said Dick ; “you’ve 
had enough ; do come home 1 11 

41 Come hornet’’ she shrieked, 44 and with you, you beast! It 
was you who seduced me, who got me away from my husband.” 

This occasioned a good deal of amusement in the crowd, and 
several voices asked for information. 

44 And how did he manage to do that, marm ? ” cried one. 

44 With a bottle of gin. What do you think ? ” cried another. 

There were moments when Dick longed for the earth to open ; 
but he nevertheless continued to try to prevent Kate from entering 
the public-house. 

" I will drink ! I will drink I I will drink ! And not because 


I like it, but to spite you, because I hate you.” 

When she came out she appeared to be a little quieted, and Dick 
tried vety bard to persuade her to get into a cab end drive home. 
But the very sound of his voice, the very sight of him, seemed to 
eriritsf her, and in a few momenta she broke forth into the usual 
harangue. Several times the temptation to run away became 
almost irresistible, but with a noble effort of will he forced himself 
to remain with her. Hoping to avoid some part of the ridicule 
that waa being so liberally showered upon him, he besought of her 
to keep up Drury Lane and not descend into the Strand. 

44 You don’t want to be seen with me ; I know, you’d prefer to 
walk there with Mrs. Forest You think I shall disgrace you. 
Well, come along then. 


’’Lock at me hers, look at me there. 
Criticise me everywhere. 

Ism so sweet,” *o., 


u That's right, old woman, give us a song. She knows the game*” 
answered another. ^ 
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Raising his big hat from his head, Dick wiped his face, and as if 
divining his extreme despair, Kate left off singing and dancing, and 
the procession proceeded in quiet past several different wineshops. 
It was not until they came to Short's she declared she was dying oi 
thirst and must have a drink. Dick forbade the barman to serve 
her, and brought upon himself the most shocking abuse. Knowing 
that he would be sure to meet a crowd of his 44 pals ” at the Gaiety 
bar, he used every endeavour to persuade her to cross the street and 
get out of the sun. 

“ Don't bother me with your sun," she exclaimed surlily ; and 
then, as if struck by the meaning of the word, she said, 44 but it 
wasn't a son, it was a daughter ; don't you remember 1 ” 

“ Oh, Kate 1 how can you speak so ?" 

44 Speak so ? I say it was a daughter, and she died ; and you 
said it was my fault, as you Bay everything is my fault, you beast ! 
you venomous beast ! Yes, she did die. It was a pity ; I could 
have loved her." 

At this moment Dick felt a heavy hand clapped on his shoulder. 
Turning round he saw a pal of his. 

“ What, Dick, my boy 1 A drunken chorus lady ; trying to get 
her home ? Always up to some charitable action." 

“ No ; she's my wife." 

44 1 beg your pardon, old chap ; you know I didn't mean it ; " 
and the man disappeared into the bar-room. 

44 Yes, I am his wife," Kate shrieked after him, 44 1 got that 
much right out of him at least ; and 1 played the Serpolette in the 

Clocks. 

“ Look at me here, look at me there t ” 

she sang, flirting with her abominable skirt, amused by the ap- 
plause of the roughs. 4i But I’m going to have a drink here," she 
said, suddenly breaking off. 

44 No, you can't, my good woman," said the stout guardian at the 
door. 

44 And why — why not ? " 

44 That don’t matter. You go on, or 111 have to give you in 
charge." 

Kate was not yet so drunk that the wards “ in chaige " did not 
frighten her, and she answered humbly enough, 44 I’m here wi — th 
my hu — s— band, and as you are so im — impertinent I shell go-go 
^elsewhere.” 

At the next place they came to Dick did not protest against her 
being served, but waited, confident of the result, until she had had 
her four of gin, and came reeling out into hie anna. Shaking her- 
self free she stared at him, and when he was fully recognised, 
cursed him for his damned interference. But it could not last 
much longer. She could now scarcely stand on her legs, end, much 
to her husband's relief, after staggering a few yards further, die 
fell helplessly on the pavement. 

Galling a cab, he bundled her into it and drove away. 
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CHAPTER nra 

44 Oh, Dick, dear 1 what did i do yesterday ? Do tell me ? Was 1 
very violent ? " 

44 What is the use of going over that again f It is over now. We 
must pack up our things ana get out of this house." 

14 But won't the landlady let us stay ? Oh t what shall I do ? It 
is I who am getting you turned out of the house. It iB my fault ; 1 
know it is ; it is my fault. ” 

44 It doesn’t matter whose fault it is. Tou had better get up and 
get dressed." 

44 But I can’t— I can’t. I feel so ill. Oh, my head ! my head 1 " 

44 1 dare say you do feel ill ; it would be astonishing if you 
didn’t" 

44 But I never will again. Oh, that I promise you. But do tell 
me what I did ; I don’t quite remember. Did I not go down to the 
theatre!" 

44 You did.* 

44 And I disgraced you ? Oh, no ! don’t say that I disgraced you I 
And those wounds on your face — the sticking-plaster ; I didn't do 
that ; don’t tell me that I did that ; I love you too much." 

44 If you love me you have a queer way of showing it, that’s all I 
can say." 

44 On yes t I do love you better than anything in the world ; better 
than my veiy life. Oh, Dick i don’t say I don’t love you ; don’t — 
d^n’t 1 n 

44 1 don’t say anything, I only ask you to get up. We have to be 
ottt of this by twelve o’clock." 

44 Yes, and through my fault 1 through my fault 1 But not all 
my fault You said just now that you did not believe I loved you. 
Well, do you think if it were not love I would do all I do ? It is 
love of you that is killing me— that is driving me to my ruin. Yes, 
you needn’t laugh ; it is as I say. It maddens me to think that 
you are looking at other women. I can’t control myself when I 
think you axe speaking to one. It is that that drives me to drink, 
fer you ere, 1 know, surrounded by them all day long ; and you 
never once think of me. It is that that is killing me; it ia that that 
drives me to drink. Ah 1 yea, it is ; you mustn’t smile. All I say 
is* I assure you, the truth and no sums than the truth ; and if you 
eottkl only know bow much 1 love you you might pity me— you 
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might forgive. It is not all my fault lit was finding out about Mrs. 
Forest that drove me to desperation. I could not stand it My 
brain was on fire, and I had to drink/ 

“ And how did you find out about Mrs. Forest 9 ” 

“Oh ! 1 was told it ; I was told it. What does it matter 9 My 
head is splitting. 1 am the wretchedest woman alive. Oh ! don’t 
tease me now! 1 want you to forgive me if you can, and I’ll 
promise never to drink again.” 

44 Well, whoever told you about Mrs. Forest told you a lie. There 
is, I swear, nothing between her and me. She is a writer, a woman 
of talent, and she wants me to help her to bring out her pieces, that 
is all. And by kicking up rows, and ooming down to the theatre 
drunk, you are only taking the bread out of our mouths. I am now 
in a very good position, and shall hold it if you don’t contrive— and 
you are doing your very best — to kick me out of it/ 

44 Oh, Dick 1 how can you talk to me so 9 it is -unkind of you. 
How can you think that 1 would do anything to injure you 9* 

44 Well, it ia useless to discuss the question any further. We 
have to got out of this place by twelve o’clock, and it is eleven 
now/ 

This conversation took place the morning after the scene at re- 
hearsal. Kate was in bed ; Dick sat on a chair, staring vaguely at 
a portmanteau which lay gaping in the middle of the floor. He 
looked very weary, and often an expression of hopelessness douded 
his face. 

14 For goodness’ soke get up, Kate., There is no use lying there 
complaining of me, yourself, and everything else.” 

44 Well, there’s no use being cross with me. I do fed so ill, so 
ill. My head seems as if it were splitting/ 

44 But, splitting or not splitting, you'll nave to get up,” said Dick, 
losing patienea* 

But the only answer he got was a moan ; and it was impossible to 
persuade her to leave the tossed, tumbled bedclothes until the land* 
lady came upstain, and warned them that it was half-past eleven, 
and that they must make haste. Then, staggering on to the floor, 
Kate sought for her stockings. The progress of dressing was awful 
to follow. Dirty, limp petticoats a week old were tied anyhow 
round her waist Garters could not be found, and a piece of the 
lining of a dress was used instead. The dress was bundled on 
like a bog, and the boots were left unbuttoned. 

« 44 Well, I do pity a man who has a wife like that,” said the land* 
lady; 44 and he is so gentle, too, with her/ 

“ Hussies like her always has nioe husbands,” Said the maid^of *aU« 
work. 44 It isn’t like my poor sister, who h*i‘fcee&taid& black and - 
blue.” 

From Islington Dick took his wife to Holbonyto the house of. a 
woman he knew, and who, he hoped, would view hie 
with a little more indulgence than their last landlady, I t was moot 
unpleasant to be turned out at such extremely short notice, Hornet* 
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ter what the rights and wrongs of the case might be ; and to guard 
against a repetition of the scene he resolved to make a little ex- 
pSanation in the parlour when Kate went up to the sitting-room to 
take off her bonnet As he anticipated. Mrs. Stevens proved very 
docile. Many were the bland looks of sympathy, many were the 
speaking glances, which said as plainly as words, “ Ah I yes, 1 
understand ; I have heard of such things. Of course, we must look 
after her, and hope for the best." 

All this was very encouraging, and Kate herself was profuse in 
her promises of amendment She was resolved never to touch liquor 
again. Gome what may, she would never again let a drop pass ner 
lips. The only thing sne had to complain of was that she was a bit 
lonely sitting at home all day. She had no friends in London. She 
did not know where to go to, and at night the time seemed very 
long, indeed, waiting up for him — he never was home before half- 
past twelve. Would he see and get her an engagement ^t some 
theatre ? She didn't mind what she got to do. She only wanted 
something to occupy her time. Besides, she would bo earning her 
bit, and m these hud times every little helps. 

Dick promised to do what he could. He would that very day 
cut round and see if there was anything going ; if so, he would 
let her know. But now he must positively be off He had an 
appointment, and would miss it if be stayed a moment longer. And 
with a recommendation to her to cultivate the landlady’s society, he 
rushed away* 

Dick had said that he would look out for an engagement for his 
wife, because it was not in his nature to answer “ No ” to anything 
in the world. Had he been asked for a star out of the sky, he 
would undoubtedly have replied, 44 Certainly, I'll see what 1 can do 
for yon.* 1 His present opinions concerning Kate amounted to no- 
thing. He merely wished to keep her out of the way. She might 
reform or might not ; on that point he could not speak ; but to get 
her an engagement either at his own or any other theatre he hadn’t the 
slightest intention. How did he know what row she might not 
kick up, and what she might not say about himself or Mrs. Forest ? 
B*sides,h6 really hadn't the time. He had now to cut down to 
M 0 aooqt tike spangles on the bauet-girls’ dresses, and at one o'clock 
he had an appointment with Mrs. Forest at the theatre. Fortu- 
nately, he tola the old lady that he was married. She had nearly 
died of It* but he was not such a fool as to have risked the chance 
that any one else should tell her ; it was better that it should 
have come tern him. She had bornt it better than he expected. 
Dnnskemiesa was a famous excuse. No lady minded a drunken 
woman it she were kept out of the way. That was the principal 
tbi»gh-keep her out of the way. 

Upon such wt« ran Dick’s thoughts, as, with a huge limp, he 
lidmed^ & the direction of the Strand, leaving Kate week, 

•wtM' 48^ ; 4beqpM solely with the problem how she wee to cure 
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herself of her vice. But as she considered the question, the bitterest 
remembrances fled shrieking over her poor desolated mind like 
mournful winds across a heath. Among these, the loudest and 
chilliest was the memory of her child’s death, and as she lay these 
long summer afternoons, weeping and sighing on her bed, she could 
see distinctly defined on a deep blue background every feature of 
its little pale face. It was all her fault that it had died ; it was the 
fault of that accursed, that thrice acoursed drink, that was ruining 
her, that was killing her* Who had taught her to like it ? she oould 
not remember ; she fancied that it had begun in the dressing-rooms. 
But what did it matter where it had commenced, she would have to 
cure licrself of the habit now. As the resolution formed itself in 
her mind, the taste of the Bpirit rose to her lips, and shuddering, 
she buried her face in the pillow. The warm burning flavours of 
brandy ravished her palate ; the soft sweetnesses of the gin were as 
the appealing seductiveness of a youth’s lips ; and her whole nature 
seemed to sink, to fall away helplessly, as she strove to convinoe, 
to force it on herself that she would never know any of them 
again. 

Then, there were hours when all sorts of cowardly, treacherous 
arguments insinuated themselves into her mind, and she suffered 
all the cruolties of indecision. It Boomed as if the devils in hell 
were in league against her. Tilings and ideas of things grew 
strangely altered, until even her child’s death, which above all 
else should have aidod her to persevere in her resolutions, be- 
came one of the imposing forces against her. For why should she 
struggle ? What did it matter what became of her? Dick, whom 
she loved better than anything in the world, cared for her 
no longer. Had her baby lived were would have been something 
for her to have lived for, but it had been taken from her, as every- 
thing had been taken from her, so why should she struggle f It 
was as if a darkened glass lay perpetually before her eyes, wherein 
she was forced not only to read, but absolutely to see, every scene 
of her past life, and the mirror being concave everything was dis- 
torted. Even her love of Dick grinned at her with mephistophelian 
grimace. What had it begun in? Meanness. What had it ended 
m ? She dosed her ears to the answer, but still the procession of 
marionnettes went on, and shrill mechanical voioeB continued to 
cry in her ears the cost and the worth of all she had ever known. 
Everything was exhibited in cruel detail, in miserable separateness. 
It was as if a beautiful watch, in all the wonder of its inviolate pre- 
cision, had been suddenly shattered and the hidden wheels scattered 
under the eyes of the owner in meaningless oonfusion. So did her 
life now seem disjointed and broken. Often she strove to put 
some part back into the case from which it had fallen. But in vain. 
Kate Ede was the result of centuries of inherited customs and 
forms of thought, and when to this be added a touch of light* 
headedneas, so ordinary in character that, in the shop in Hanley, 
it had passed unperoeived, it will be understood how Ixtitls fitted 
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■he was to effect the psychological and even physical changes 
that her new life demanded. She was the woman that nature 
turns out of her workshop by the million, all of whom are capable 
of fulfilling the duties of life, provided the conditions in which 
they are placed, that have produced them, remain unaltered. They 
are like cheap Tottenham Court Road furniture, equal to an ordin- 
ary amount of wear and tear bo long as the original atmosphere in 
which (hey were glued together is preserved ; change this and they 
go to pieces. This is precisely what had happened in the cose of 
Kate Ede. Not a whit worse waa she than othera of her kind, but 
one of those million chances of which our lives are made had drifted 
Mr. Lennox across her life. From the first moment he entered 
her house the whole temperature of her blood and brain hod been 
altered. But the introduction of a passion into a character does not 
add to it any more than a gust of wind does to a landscape. Prin- 
ciples maybe overthrown as trees may be blown down. Morals 
may be perverted as land-marks may be destroyed, but no new ele- 
ment of vitality or strength is gained in either oase. It was so 
with Kate, but in this instance a deadlier disaster than a hurricane 
had occurred. It was as if a country had been gradually submerged 
by a great tide that after saturating and washing over it for years 
had slowly retired, leaving behind it only wastes of foul-smelling 
mudbanka and putrid reaches of slimy and decaying matter. So 
much Bohemianism had done for Kate Lennox. The brackish 
ooze had penetrated her whole nature ; it was heavy with it as a 
sponge that has just been soaked in the sea with brine. It was a 
sort of mental dissolution. Every sentiment in her was dead or 
sodden in drink ; nothing human was left except an inordinate, an 
exaggerated love of her husband, which grew like a fungus out of all 
this psychical decay. 

And perhaps the most painful part of all was the vivid conscious- 
ness she possessed of her own misfortunes, of her own failings. 
She knew very well that the scenes of violent jealousies she was 
constantly only served to alienate her further from the 

man she loved, the man she adored ; very well Aid she know that 
the passion that held her by the throat had disgraced and dishon- 
oured her, and was dragging her down to death. It was in this 
knowledge that the bitterest bitterness lay. For hours she would 
sit with tears running down her cheeks weeping at her misfortunes. 
But she was helpless. From afar she^ could see the demon watch- 
ing her ; often she tried to fly from him. Steadily he would steal 
nearer until aha could feel a red hand laid upon her, and she would 
put on her bonnet and go out to have just “two penn’orth. ” Then 
with a wee drop more m a small bottle she would return home to 
brood over hey wrongs. Wrongs she undoubtedly had ; and 
tortured with suspicions of Mrs. Forest, she used to sit by her 
window until her brain positively reeled as it were with tho fumes 
of suspicion. She suspected everybody of love designs on Dick, 
and in solitary sullenness she spent her time constructing elaborate 
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plots and plans out of the most trivial incidents of ordinary life. 
In her brain, at once dazzled by drink and rendered nervous by 
long brooding, the smallest events became magnified and distorted. 
A word heedlessly spoken hours, perhaps days, ago, would sud- 
denly start into her memory, ana then arguing upwards there 
seemed to be no conclusion too preposterous for her to arrive at, 
and working with such means it was not difficult for her to pick 
quarrels with whatever friends she had. Miss Leslie, who, although 
she thought Kate much changed, for old friendship’s sake .often 
came to see her, had for some whimsicarfancy been insuked and 
turned out of the house ; Montgomery she would not Bpeak to be- 
cause she could not convince henelf that it was not who, for 
the furtherance of his own schemes, had introduced Mrs. Forest to 
her husband. The poor musician bore with her patiently, hoping 
always that she would go hack to her old self ; but as time went on 
she grew only more and more Intractable and hard to bear with. 
The impression that she was a persecuted woman prevented her 
from realizing how terrible, nay, even ferocious, her temper had 
become. How it and drink, like twin sisters, had joined hands, 
and by their mutual assistance and encouragement the most diabolical 
scenes were arrived at Yet between the hours of passion there 
were moments of peace and sweet affection. 

She had a box w which she kept her souvenirs. They were a 
curious collection. A withered flower, a broken cigarette-holder, 
two or three old buttons that had fallen from his clothes, and a lock 
of hair. But it was underneath these that lay the prize of prizes — 
a string of false pearls. Never did she see this precious relic with- 
out trembling, and to put it round her neck for a few minutes after 
her lonely dinner when she was waiting for him to come home, 
charmed and softened her as nothing else did. It was a necklace 
she had to wear in a comedietta they had both played in, The Lover’s 
Kiwt. Well did she remember the day they had gone out to buy 
it together ; it had been one of the happiest in her life. But it was 
precisely the reaction caused by these moments of tenderness that 
was terrible to witness. Gradually from looks of dreamy happiness 
the face would become clouded, and as bitter thoughts of wrongs 
done her surged up iu her mind, the tiny nostril would dilate and 
the upper lip contract, until the white canine tooth was visible. 
For ten minutes more she would remain, her hands grasping nerv- 
ously at the arms of her chair : by that time the paroxysm would 
hike obtained complete mastery over her, and with her main deaf 
and cold as stone she would walk across the room to where the liquor 
was kept, and moodtjiy sipping the gin-aad-water, she would mem 
plans as to how she would attack him when he arrived heme. 
Hours and hours would paw first* but at last* thromth the sMBaasa 
of the night, tirn could hear his heavy footsteps, then she would 
prepare far battle. These fights, which now never numbered iftwer 
than three a week, always began in the same manner. Disk entered 
in his usual deliberate elephantine way ; Kate made no tign until 
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ha wu seated, bat assuming then an air of indifference, if the 
quarrel was premeditated, she would ask him what the news was. 

For many reasons this question was a difficult one to answer. 
To tell that he had been round to tea with one of the girls was 
clearly out of the question ; to explain how he had wheedled Mrs. 
Forest into all sorts of theatrical follies was likewise not to be 
thought of as a subject of news, and as to making conversation out 
of the rest of the day's duties he realty didn’t Bee how he was to do 
it Miss Howard had put out the entire procession by not listening 
to his attractions ; Miss Adair, although she was playing the 
Brigand of £he Ultramarine Mountains, had threatened to throw up 
her part jf she were not allowed to wear her diamond earrings. 
The day tad gone in deciding such questions ; had pawed in 
drilling those infernal girls, and what interest could there be 
in going through it all over again. Besides, he never knew 
how or where he might betray himself, and Kate was so quick 
in picking up the slightest word and twisting it into extraordinary 
meanings, that he really would prefer to talk about something 
else. 

“ 1 can’t understand how you can have been out all day without 
having heard something. It is because you want to keep me shut 
up here and not let me know anything of your goings-on ; but I 
shall go down to the theatre to-morrow and have it out of you.” 

(< My dear, 1 assure you that I was at the rehearsal all day. The 
girls don’t know their music yet, and it puts me out in my stage 
arrangement. That is, l give you my word, all I heard or saw to- 
day. I have nothing to conceal from you. ” 

44 Yon are a liar, and you know you are ! " 

Blows and shrieks followed, and so it went on, often until the 
dawn began to break. Sometimes, perhaps, Kate would drink her- 
self to Jeep a little earlier, and, with a sigh, Dick would put her 
to bed. These quarrels were of all sorts and kinds : and they 
differed widely, Doth in the violence indulged in and in their 
duration. There was only one thing that coul4 be said, which 
was, that these fits of uncontrolled anger seemed to be passing 
tjfo border-line, and to be drifting into a state of unbridled passion, 
of 4 rage so limitless that to account for its unreason was jmssible 
hi no other way but by supposing the patient to be insane. 
And in Kate’s worst paroxysms there were all the symptoms of 
madness, for while she poured out her torrents of abuse she often 
foamed at the month, and she approached him with compressed 
Kps sad a virulent frown. Then she drew back her lips, especially 
the corners of the upper lip, and showed her teeth, aiming a 
vicious blow at hm- And not unfrequentty in these combats did 
Disk run dose risks of earning away with him something more 
a mere scratch on the face ; for being in these times entirely 
deprived of free-will, there was no object within reach, no matter 
hew dangerous, that she would not catch up and use unhesi- 
tatingly as a weapon of offence. One night she narrowly escaped 
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committing manslaughter. She had been waiting hours alone, and 
it was half-past eleven o’clock, and Dick had not yet come in. But 
long before this time she had worked herself into a fury of passion, 
and when he entered he saw at once what he had to expect The 
only question was whether it would be a war of words or of blows, 
or a mixture of both. Stopping in her walk, she confronted him 
suddenly. 

44 What have you been doing out till this time of night? Amus- 
ing yourself with Mrs. Forest, I suppose. I shall pull that woman's 
nose off ; I know 1 shall." 

“ I give you my word, my dear, that I have been the whole even- 
ing with Montgomery and Harding cutting the piece. 11 

“ Gutting the piece ! And I should like to know why I'm not in 
that piece. I suppose it was you who kept me out of it. Oh, you 
beast 1 why did you ever have anything to do with me ? It is you 
who are ruining me. Were it not for you, do you think I should 
be drinking ? Not I — it was all your fault." 

Dick made no attempt to answer these accusations, but throwing 
his hat aside, he let himself fall into a chair. He was very tired. 
Elate continued her march up and down the room for some moments 
in silence, but he could see from the twitching of her face and the 
swinging of her arms that the storm was bound to burst soon. 
Presently she said — 

44 Tou go and get me something to drink ; I’ve had nothing all 
this evening.’ 1 

44 Oh, Kate dear ! I beg of " 

44 Oh, you won't, won’t you ? We’ll see about that," she answered 
as she looked around the room for the heaviest object she could 
conveniently throw at him. 

Seeing how useless it would be to attempt to contradict her in her 
present mood, Diok, rising to his feet, said hurriedly : 

14 Now there is no use m getting into a passion, Kate. Ill go, 
I'll go. 1 ' 

44 You'd better, I can tell you." 

44 What Bhall I get, then V* 

44 Get me half-a-pint of gin, and be quick about it — I'm dying of 
thirst" 

Even Dick, accustomed as he was now to these scenes, could not 
repress a look in which there was at once mingled pity, astonish- 
ment, and fear, so absolutely demoniacal did this little woman, 
Hi r dark complexion gone to a dull greenish pallor, seem as she 
raved under the watery bght of the lodging-house gas. Involun- 
tarily he called to mind the mild-eyed workwoman he had known 
in the linendraper's shop in Hanley, and asked himself if it were 
possible that she and this raging creature, more Eke a tiger in her 
passion than a human being, were one and the same person? The 
question presented itself confusedly, stupidly, to his mind, and little 
attraction as psychological analysis had for Mm ? he could i*ot choose 
but wonder. But another scream ca me , bidding him make haste, 
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or it would be worse for him. He bent his head and went to fetch 
the gin. 

In the meantime Kate's fury leaped, crackled, and burnt with the 
fierceness of a house in the throes of conflagration, and in the 
smoke-cloud of hatred which enveloped her only fragments of ideas 
and sensations flashed like falling sparks, intense and as transient, 
through her mind. Up and down the room she walked swinging 
her arms, only hesitating, as a fire will in the vacuum it has created, 
for some new object wnereon to wreak new fury. Suddenly it 
struok her that Dick had been too long away — that he was keeping 
her waiting on purpose. Then, grinding her teeth, she muttered — 

44 Oh, the beast 1 Would he— would he keep me waiting, and 
since nine this morning I have been alone. ” 

In an instant her resolve was taken. It came to her like the in- 
stinct of revenge to an animal, Bullenlv, obtusely. No consideration 
was given, but, seizing a largo stick, the handle of a brush that 
happened to have been broken, she stationed herself at the top of the 
landing. A feverish tremor agitated her as she waited in the semi- 
darkness of the stairs. At last, however, she heard the door open, 
and Dick came up slowly with his usual heavy tread. Making 
neither sign nor stir, she allowed him to get post her, and then, 
raising the brush-handle, she landed him one across the back. The 
poor man uttered a long cry, and the crash of broken glass was heard. 

“ What did you hit me like that for ? ” he cried, holding himself 
with both hands. 

44 You beast, you 1 I’ll teach you to keep me waiting. You 
would, would you 1 Do you want another ? Go into the sitting- 
room.” 

Dick obeyed humbly and in silence. His only hope was that the 
landlady had not been woke up, and he felt uneasily at his pockets, 
through whieh he could feel the gin dripping down his legs. 

44 Well, have you brought the drink I sent you for ? Where is 
it?” 

44 Well,” replied Dick, desirous of conciliating at any price, 44 it 
was in my pocket, but when you hit me with that stick you broke 
it* 

44 1 broke it ? ” cried Kate, her eyes glistening with fire. 

44 Yes, dear, you did ; it wasn’t my fault” 

44 Wasn't your fault l Oh, you horrid wretch 1 you pub it there 
on purpose that I should break it.” 

"Onl now really, Kate,” he cried, shocked by the illogicalness 
of the accusation, 41 how could 1 know that you were going to hit 
me there?” 

44 1 don’t know and 1 don't care ; what’s that to me? But what 
I am sure of is that you always want to spite me, that you hate me, 
that you would wish to see me dead, so that you might marry Mrs. 
Forest* 

44 1 can’t think how you can say such things. 1 have often told 
ybu that Mil. Forest and 1 ” 
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“Oh ! don’t bother me. 1 am not suoh a fool. I know she 
keeps you, and she will have to pay me a drink to-night. Go 
and get another bottle of gin ; and mind you pay for it with the 
money she gave you to-day. Yes, she shall stand me a drink 
to-night ! ” 

“1 give you my word 1 haven't another penny-piece upon me ; 
it is just the accident ” 

But Dick did not get tiroo to finish the sentence ; he was inter- 
rupted by a heavy blow across the face, and like a panther that has 
tasted blood, she rushed at him again, screaming all the while, “ Oh t 
you have no money. You liar 1 you liar ! So you would make me 
believe that she dues not give you money, that you have no money of 
hers in your pocket. You would keep it all for yourself ; but you 
slia'n't, no, you sha’n’t, for I will tear it from you and throw it in 
your face I Oh, that filthy money I that filthy money 1 ” 

The patience with which he bore with her was truly angelic. 
With one stroke he might have easily felled her to the ground, but 
he contented himself with merely warding off the blows she aimed 
at him. This, from his great height and strength, he was easily 
able to do, and she struck at him with her little womanish arms as 
she might against a door. 

“Take down your hands,” she screamed, exasperated to a last 
degree. “ You would strike me, would you ? You beast I I know 
you would.” 

Her rage had now reached its height. Showing her clenched 
teeth, she foamed at the mouth, the bloodshot eyes protruded from 
their sockets, and her voice grew more and more harsh and dis- 
cordant. But although the excited brain gave strength to the 
musples and energy to the will, unarmed she could do nothing 
against Dick, and suddenly becoming conscious of this she rushed to 
the fireplace and seized the poker. With one sweep of the arm she 
cleared the mantel-board, and as she advanced round the table, 
brandishing her weapon, the mirror come in for a tremendous blow ; 
but, heedless of the shattered glass, she followed in pursuit of 
Dick, who continued to defend himself dexterously with a chair. 
How long this combat might have lasted it is difficult to say, 
had not his attention, when Kate was using the poker by turns 
as spear and sabre, been interrupted by the view of the land- 
lady's face at the door ; and so touched was he by the woman's 
dismay when she looked upon her broken furniture, that he 
ftfrgot to guard himself from the poker. Kate, taking advantage 
of the occasion, whirled the weapon round her head. He saw it 
descending in time, and half warded off the blow ; but it came 
down with awful force on the forearm, and glancing of£ inflicted a 
severe scalp wound. The landlady screamed “Murder !” and 
Dick, seeing that matters had come to a crisis, closed in upon his 
wife, and undeterred by yells and struggles, pinioned her and fbroed 
her into a chair. 
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“ Oh, dear 1 Oh, dear I You are all bleeding, air," cried the 
landlady : “ she has nearly killed you," 

“ Never mind me. Bnt what are we to do ? I think ahe has 
gone mad thia time." 

“That’s what I think," said the landlady, trying to make herself 
heard above Kate’s shrieks. 

44 Well, then, go and fetch a doctor, and lct'B hear what he has 
to say," replied Dick, as he changed his grip on Kate’s arms, for in 
a desperate struggle ahe had nearly succeeded in wrenching herself 
free. The landlady retreated precipitately towards the door. 

44 Well, will you go ? ” 

44 Yes, yes, ill run at once." 

“You had bettor," yelled the mad woman after her. “I'll 
give it to you ! Lot me go l let me go, will you ? " 

But Dick never ceased hiB hold of her, and the blood dripped 
upon her. trickling in large drops into her ears, and down into her 
neck and bosom. 

44 You are spitting on me, you beast I You filthy beast ! I'll pay 
you out for this." Then, perceiving that it was blood, the intona- 
tion of her voice changed, and in terror she scroamed, 4 4 Murder! 
murder! He is murdering me 1 Is there no one here to save me." 

The minutes seemed like eternities. Dick felt himBelf growing 
faint, and should he lose his power over her before the doctor 
arrived, the couseauencos might be fatal to himself, so he struggled 
with her for very life. 

At last the door was opened, and a man walked, tripping in so 
doing over a piece of the broken mirror, into the room. It was the 
doctor, and aocustomed as he was to botray surprise at nothing, he 
could, nevertheless, not repress a look of horror on catching sight of 
the scene around him. 

The apartment, to begin with, was almost dismantled ; chairs lay 
backless about the floor amid china shepherdesses and toreadors ; 
pictures were thrown over tho sofa, and a huge pile of wax fruit — 
apples and purple grapes— was partially reflected, jn a large piece of 
mirror that had fallen across the heart! irug. 

^ 4 Gome, help me to hold her," said Dick, raising his blood-stained 
face. 

The doctor with a quick movement took possession of Kate's 
arms. “Give me a sheet from the next room ; I'll soon make her fast. " 

The threat of being tied had its effect. Kate became quieter, and 
after some trouble they succeeded in carrying her into the next 
room and laying her on the bed. There she rolled convulsively, 
beating the pillows with her arms. The landlady then stationed 
herself at the door to give notice of any further manifestation of fury, 
whilst Dick explained the circumstances of the case to the doctor. 

After a short consultation, he agreed to sign an order declaring 
that in his opinion Mrs. Lennox was a dangerous lunatic. 

44 Will that be enough," said Dick, 44 to place her in an asylum ?" 

41 No, you will have to get the opinion of another doctor." 
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The possibility of being able to get rid of his wife was to him like 
the sudden dawning of a new life, and daszled with joy and delight 
keener than anything he had known before, Dick rushed off, bleed- 
ing, haggard, wild-looking as he was, to seek for another doctor 
who would concur in the judgment of the first. He oouldhave 
knelt down and kissed that man’s hand. Was it possible, he asked 
himself, to see Kate in her present position, and say conscientiously 
that she was a person who could be safely trusted with her liberty ? 
He thought not, and to his great joy this view was taken by the 
second authority consulted, and having placed his wife under lock 
and key, Dick lay down to rest a happier man than he had been for 
many a day. The principal question in his mind was, of course, as 
to the means he should adopt to place her in the asylum. Foroe 
was not to bo thought of ; persuasion was in the first instance to be 
tried. So far he was decided, but as to the arguments he should 
advance to induce her to give up her liberty he know nothing, nor 
did he attempt to formulate any scheme, and when he entered the 
sitting-room next morning he relied more on the hope of finding 
her repentant, and appealing to and working on her feelings of re- 
morse than anything else. “ The whole tiling,” as he put it, i( de- 
pended upon the humour he Bliould find her in.” 

In a dreadful state of dhhabilU , with Btains of blood still upon her 
face, Kate sat weeping bitterly as a Magdalen, amid the broken 
furniture. 

“Oh, Dick ! Dick ! What have I done? What have I done? 
Can you ever forgive mo ? ” she said, throwing herself at his feet. 
“ L am so sorry. I am so miserable. But it was not I who did all 
this. Tell me, Dick, tell me, for 1 do not remember, it is all con- 
fused in my head — was 1 very violent 1 ” 

“ Well, my dear,” said Dick, casting an involuntary glance round 
the room as he searched for a chair that would be safe for him to 
sit on, “ there is no use in going over that subject again. It is a 
great pity that you cannot do without the drink.' 1 

“ I know it ! I know it ! but I cannot help it. To sit here all 
those houro alone, and know that you are with other women — it is 
that that maddens me. Oh, why do you do it ? " 

“ Don’t let us talk about that, or you will excite yourself again.” 

'* Oh no, I sha’n’t. I feel too ill and too wretched.” 

To this Dick made no answer. He sat with his hands on his fat 
knees and the big felt crushed over his eyes. This was purposely 
arranged so, for the production of his wounds was to be the “ big 
effect, ” and he fervidly hoped they would decide the situation. 

“But tell me, Diok — Dick, tell me— was I very bad? I don’t 
know what came over me, but I think I must have felt what the 
mad feel. I could not— no, I could not— restrain myself, t I really 
couldn't But tell me— tell me, Diok— did I strike you? I re- 
member something — yes, I remember that the doctor came ; at 
least I think it was a doctor, but it is all confused in my head. 
Tell me, what did he aay ! ” 
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(i He said that if you did not take care something very serious 
would happen*” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” Bobbed Kate ; u I am making your life miser- 
able, yet 1 love you better than anything in the world* It is very 
horrible, very terrible, and yet I can’t help myself.” 

“ I know, that’s just what the dootor said ; ” and after pausing so 
as to give his words time to strike well home, he took off his hat 
and showed the linen bandages. 

The effect was magical. With eyes staring with horror Kate rose 
to her feet. 

“ Oh ! oh ! oh 1 ” she exclaimed, pressing her hands to her face ; 
then, withdrawing them, she looked round the room anxiously, 
wildly, seeking unconsciously for the weapon she had used. But 
tlie very action forced her to realise the truth, and in a lightning 
instant she saw that she had attempted her husband’s life. 

“ Dick 1 Dick 1 ” she screamed, “ is it possible that it was I who 
did that ? Ah ! yes, I remember I took the — ” She could not 
finish the sentence for shame. 

“ Well, dear,” said Dick, as cautiously as a man who was playing 
dice with his life at stake, “ it was not your fault.” 

Not understanding she looked at him, and repeated the words 
after him, “ Not my fault ? ” 

He felt that the slightest imprudence of phrase might ruin him ; 
and, thinking that he had better be confidential, he said, 41 Well 
dear, it was not your fault You hadn’t the least idea of what you 
were doing— at least the doctor said so ; but he also said that you 
would get well if you took care of yourself. ” 

A grey cloud passed over Kate’s face, and she asked calmly, but 
with intense emotion, “ Dick, tell mo — I beseech of you tell me 
truly what he said. Did he say that I was mad ? ” 

Without answering this too direct question, Dick told in brief 
phrases how she had commenced by breaking the furniture, and 
then how she had caught up the poker, swearing she would kill 
him ; and resolved to bend her to his wishes, he insisted that it was 
only by the merest chance he had escaped with his life. The con- 
versation was interrupted by sobs and protestations, and Kate 
allowed her arms to fall across Dick’s knees in picturesque move- 
ments full of a grand despair. 

With a thousand kind words he soothed, he consoled ; over and 
over again he hinted that it was not her fault, venturing even to 
insinuate that she was not responsible for her actions. 

“ Then 1 am really downright mad ? ” said Kate, raising her tear- 
stained face from her arms. 44 Did the doctor say so ? ” 

This was by far too direct a question for Dick to answer, and he 
preferred to equivocate. 

“ WeU, my dear — mad ? He didn’t say that you were always mad, 
hut he said you were liable to fits, and that if you didn’t take care 
those fits would grow upon you, and you would become — ” 

Then be hesitated as he always did before a direct statement 
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u But what did he Bay I must do to get well ? ” 

“ He advised, he suggested, that you should go and live in some 
place where you wouldnot be able to get hold of any liquor ; some 
place, you know, where you would be looked after. ” 

“ You mean a madhouse. Oh, Dick ! you wouldn’t put me in a 
madhouse, would you ? ” 

44 Of course, my dear, I would not put you anywhere where you 
did not like to go ; but he said nothing about a madhouse.” 

u What did he say, then? ” 

“ Ho spoke merely of one of those houses which are under medical 
supervision, and where any one can go and live for a time ; a kind 
of hospital, you know. ” 

The argument was continued for an hour or more. Weeping, 
Kate protested against being locked up as a mad woman ; while he, 
conscious of the strong hold he had over her, reminded her in a 
thousand ways of the terrible danger she ran of awakening one 
morning to find herself a murderess. Yet it is difficult, no matter 
how irrefutable the reasons advanced may be, to persuade anyone to 
voluntarily enter a lunatic asylum ; and it was not until Dick on one 
side skilfully threatened her with separation, and tempted her on the 
other with the hope of being cured of her vice and living with him 
happily ever afterwards, that she consented to enter Dr. — ’s private 
asylum, Craven street, Bloomsbury. But even then the battle was 
not won, for when he suggested going off there at onoe, he veiy 
nearly brought another fit of passion down on his head. It was 
only the extreme lassitude and debility produced from the excesses 
of last night that saved him. She was now as helpless, as limp, as 
a wet chicken. 

“Oh, Dick, dear ! if you only knew how I love you ! I would 
give my last drop of blood to save you from harm.” 

“ I know you would, dear ; it is the fault of that confounded 
drink,” he answered, his heart tense with the hope of beingrldof her. 
Then the packing began. Kate, sitting disconsolate on the sofa} 
watched Dick folding up her dresses and petticoats. It seemed to he 
that everything had ended, and wearilystia collected the pearls which 
had been scattered, in last night’s skirmishing, from their string. 
But some had been trodden on, others were lost. Only about half 
the original number could be found, and this accident appeared to 
her to be infinitely Bad, and to foretell still further unhappiness. 

<* The drive to the asylum in the cab was also very piteous. Shaken 
with nervousness and lassitude, Kate cried and wrung her hands. 
Dick sat next her, huge, kind, and indifferent, even as the world 
itself. 

4 ‘ But you will come and see me ? You promise me that you will 
come — that you will oome very often 1 ” 

44 Yes, dear. I’ll come twoor three times a week ; but I hope that 
you’ll be well soon— very soon.” 
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The hope Dick thus kindly expressed, that his wife would soon be 
well enough to return to him, was, of course, neither more nor less 
than a lie — a simple and unadulterated untruth. Fondly he looked 
upon the house in Bloomsbury as the panacea of all his woob, and 
fervidly he prayed that she would nevor cross its doors again. But 
in this he was quickly and cruelly disappointed. Before two days 
were over — two days that appeared to him heaven, so blissful was 
their calm — he received a letter from the asylum, saying that Mrs. 
Lennox was not in the least insane, and would have to be dis- 
charged. The letter slipped from him, his head sank on his arm, 
and he remained prostrate, stunned, dizzy, like one who has received 
a violent blow on the head. Very soon after, Kate entered the 
room. He raised his head and looked at her. Interpreting that 
look at once, she said, and in an intonation of voice that was full of 
supreme sorrow — 

44 Well, Dick, I soe you are very Borry to have mo back again. ” 

The simple words took an awful importance in the situation. It 
was like the cry of the chorus in the Greek tragedy against the 
mystery and inflexibility of fate. 

Our lives run in grooves ; we get into one and we follow it out to 
the end. And the man answered just what might have bcon ex- 
pected he would havo answered. 

“ I don't know that 1 am, dear ; if you woyrtd not give way to 
those fits of jealousy we might get on all right. 11 * 

For the word drunkenness, jealousy was as usual substituted. 
And why ? Because ho could not bring himself to say any tiling 
that would hurt her feelings. 

Kate threw herself on her knees ; she took his hand in hers, she 
leaned her face against his, and in brief, passionate phrases she pro- 
mised eveiything she could for the moment think of. She vowed 
above all that she never would touch a drop of gin again. Oh 1 it 
was that that was the ruin of her. Had it not been for that, they 
might be happy now as they were long ago at Blackpool, and at 
Manchester where their child was born. Oh, that poor child ! 
Had it lived, had it only lived, she would not be what she was now. 
Yes, yes, it was better to admit the truth ; she had neglected it, 
and it was drink and those love stones that had made her a bad 
mother, as she was now a bad wife. She was not afraid, although 
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it nearly broke her heart to confess these things ; but, as the 
proverb said, “ Better late than never/' and she was determined to 
turn over a new loaf. Never again would she touch a drop ofgin. 
Ah ! that was the principal thing. He did not believe her i Well, 
she did not blame him, for she had broken her promise so many 
times ; but this time was not like the other times, and he must — it 
would be cruel of him not to believe her. Yes, yes, she had been 
fearfully wicked from the very first ; but there was no use talking 
of that, and she was determined to prove herself a good wife, at 
least to one man. The other she didn't love, but Dick she did. 
Yes, with a love that was more than any tiling she could explain. 

Dick’s face expressed that on this point lie had no doubt what- 
ever. Indeed, it was the truth of her statement that he seemed to 
deplore, and reverting to his original idea he Baid : — 

“ Yes, my dear, but those jealouB fits are terrible. You know I 
must look after my business, and by going down to the theatre and 
kicking up a row with me about Mrs. Forest you are only taking 
the bread out of my mouth. ” 

“I know, Dick, 1 know,” cried Kate passionately; “but I pro- 
mise you that I never will again. You may go where you please, 
and do what you please, I will never say a word to you again ; I 
know it is no use. " 

In his heart of hearts Dick did not believe she would ever again 
be able to control her tempor, but knowing well that the expression 
of such an opinion would only excite her, he, although unable to 
persuade himself that there was much hope of peaoe for him in the 
future, as a weary packman his pack, as a captured convict his 
chains, took up the now almost unbearable fetters of a drunken 
married life, resigned to trudge a little farther along the road that 
extended its apparently endless and horrible length Defore him. 

Nevertheless, for many dayB Kate tried hard to keep her promises ; 
for more than a fortnight she was as nice and as quiet as a man 
might wish a woman to be, until even sceptical Dick began to lull 
himself with false hopes of reformation. One evening, however, he 
noticed that ahe looked more sullen than usual, that her eyes 
dropped as if — the thought struck him hard — she had been drink- 
ing. When once women give way there is no stopping them ; and 
then followed a whole month of a life so wild that it can only be 
compared to a lurid and fearful storm of wind and lightning. Not 
% a single day passed without some scene of violence. On one occa- 
sion she ran at him with a knife, and he had only just time to 
ward off the blow. The house rang with shrieks and cries 
of all sorts. They were driven from one lodging house to an- 
other. Everything was pawned— trousers, d rosse s, hats, boots, 
shoes, her own as well as his. It was at once comic and pitiful 
to see Dick, with one of the tails of his coat lost in a scrim- 
mage, talking at three o'clock in the morning to the dispassionate 
policeman, whilst from the top windows the high treble voice of a 
woman disturbed the sullen tranquillity of the London night. 
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There were times, of course, between these paroxysms of fury when 
she grew repentant and begged of her husband to forgive her. 
But there was no help for her now. The latent germ of hysteria 
that th» life of quietude and work that she had led with Ralph Edo 
had kept in check, the life of excitement and dissipation she had led 
with Dick Lennox had developed, until the disease had culminated 
in drink, and recovery seemed hopeless. Latterly, too, great 
physical changes had been wrought in her. Her plump, pigeon- 
like figure had grown thin and almost angular. She suffered at 
times terribly from want of rest, and towards morning would awake 
screaming from the most terrible nightmares. Food she could not 
touch except after drink, and her nervous system was terribly 
deranged ; it was as if a quantity of bell-wiros had got so entangled 
and twisted that to touch them was impossible without awakening 
a jangle, and always the peal came from where you least expected 
it. But amid the ever-increasing number of exciting influences, 
Dick remained the most ruinous ; now even to see him was 
sufficient to set her trembling with passion, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, acute nervous excitement. The very lovo she bore for the 
man was, it seemed, the cause of the disease — as it were, the 
battery whence all these terribly hysterical storms proceeded. In 
her sober moments, or rather in her calm momenta — for now 
passion and drunkenness had become so inextricably mixed that it 
was impossible to distinguish where one began and the other ended 
— no one deplored more than she did the utter ungovemableness 
of her temper ; but of resistance to it she could offer no more 
than a leaf does to the blast that bears it away. And yet Dick con- 
tinued with her— continued to allow himself to be beaten, scratched, 
tom to pieces almost os he would bo by a wild beast. Human 
nature can habituate itBelf even to pain, and it was so with him. 
He knew that his present life was as a KesguB shirt on his back, and 
yet he couldn't make up his mind to have done with it. In the 
firat place, he pitied his wife ; in the second, he did not know how 
to leave her ; and it was not until after another row with Kate for 
having been down to the theatre that he summoned up courage to 
walk out of the house with a fixed determination never again to 
return. Kate at the time was too tipsy to pay much attention to 
the announcement he made to her as he left the room. Besides, 
“ Wolf 1 ” had been cried so often that it had now lost its terror in 
her ears, and it was not until next day that idle began to experience 
any very certain fear that Dick and she had at last parted for ever. 
But when, with a clammy, thirsty mouth, she sat rocking herself 
wearily, and the long idleness of the morning hours became haunted 
with irritating remembrances of her shameful conduct, of the cruel 
and abominable life she led the man she loved, that the black gulf 
of eternal separation became, as it were, etched upon her mind ; 
and she heara the cold depths reverberating with vain words and 
foolish prayers. Then her thin hands trembled on her black dress, 
and waves of shivering passed over her. Involuntarily she thought 
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that a little brandy might give her strength, and as soon hated her- 
self for the thought it was brandy that had brought her to this. 
She would never touch it again. But Dick had not left her for 
ever ; he would come back to her ; she could not live without him. 
It was terrible ! She would go to him, and on her knees beg his 
pardon for all she had done. He would forgive her ; he must 
forgive her. Such were the fugitive thoughts that flashed through 
Kate's mind as she hurried to and fro, seeking for her bonnet and 
shawl. She would go down to the theatre and find him ; there 
she would be sure to hear news of him, she said, as she strove 
to brush away the mist that obscured her eyes. She could see 
nothing ; things seemed to change their places, and she was forced 
to cling to any pioce of furniture within reach, so terrible were the 
palpitations of her heart. Those at last, however, subsided, and 
by walking very slowly she contrived to roach the stage-door of the 
Opera Comique, feeling very weak and ill. 

“ Is Mr. Lennox in?” she asked, at the same time trying to look 
conciliatingly at the liard-facod hall-keeper. 

“No, ma’am, he ain’t," was the reply. 

“ Who attended tho rehearsal to-day, then ? " 

“There was no rehearsal to-day, ma’am— leastways, Mr. Lennox 
dismissed the rehearsal at half-past twelve.’ 1 

“And why ?" 

“ Ah 1 that I cannot tell you." 

* 4 Could you tell me where Mr. Lennox would be likely to be found?" 

“Indeed I could not, ma’am; I believe he’s gone into the 
country." 

“ (lone into the country 1 ” echoed Kate. 

“ But may I oak, ma’am, if you be Mrs. Lennox? because if you 
be, Mr. Lonnox left a letter to be given to you in cose you o&lled.” 

11 or eyes brightened at the idea of a letter. To know the worst 
would be better than a horrible uncertainty, and she said eagerly — 

“ Yes, I am Mrs. Lennox ; .give me the letter." 

Tho hall-keeper handed it to her, and she walked out of the 
narrow passage into the Btreot, so as to be free from observation. 
With anxious fingers she tore open the ill-shapen, commercial -look- 
ing envelope, and read, 

“My dear ^Katjbj, — 

41 It must be now as dear to you as it is to me that it ia 
quite impossible for us to go on living together. There is no use in 
our again discussing the whvs and the wherefores ; we had much 
better accept the facts of the esse in silence, and mutually save 
each other the pain of trying to alter what cannot be altered. 

44 1 have arranged to allow you two pounds a week. This sum 
will be paid to you every Saturday, by applying to Mem. Jackson 
A Co., Solicitors, Arundel Street, Strand. 

“ Yours very affectionately, 

41 Richard Lmnrox." 
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Mechanically Kate repeated the lost words, and she walked 
gloomily through the glare of the day. A terrible sense of loneli- 
ness, of desolation, was created in her heart. For her the world 
seemed to have ended, and she saw the streets and passers-by with 
the same vague, irresponsible gaze as a solitary figure would die uni- 
versal ruin caused by an earthouake. Enwrapped in a winding-sheet 
of sorrow, she Beemed to be walking alone in a dark dream. She hud 
no Mends, no occupation, no interest of any kind in life. Every- 
thing had slipped from her, and she shivered with a sense of 
nakedness, of moral destitution. Nothing was loft to her, and yet 
she felt, she lived, she was conscious. Oh yes, horribly conscious. 
And that was the worst ; and she asked herself why she could not 
pass out of sight, out of hearing and fooling of all the crying misery 
with which she was surrounded. 

For the moment hope had deserted her. She did not think of 
being reconciled to her husband, but abandoned herself feebly to 
the presentiment that she would never see him again. No thought 
was figurate or determinate, and in a state of emotive somnam- 
bulism she walked through the crowds. Suddenly slie was startled 
from her dreams by hearing a voice calling after her, “ Kato 1 
Kate 1— Mrs. Lennox ! " 

It was Montgomery. 

“I am so glad to have met you — so glad, indeed, for we have 
not seen much of each other. 1 don't know how it was, but Bome- 
how it seemed to me that Dick did not want me to go and see you. 
I never eould make out why, for he couldn’t have boon jealous of 
me,” he added a little bitterly. “ But perhaps you have not heard 
that it is all up as regards my piece at the Opera Comiquo," he con- 
tinued, not noticing Kate's dejection in his excitement. 

il No, I haven't heard," she answered mechanically. 

“ It doesn't matter much, though, for 1 have just been down 
to the Gaiety, and pretty well settled that it iB to be done in 
Manchester, at the Prince's ; so you see I don't let the grass 
grow under my feet, for my row with Mrs. ’Forest only oc- 
curred this morning. But what's the mutter, Kate 7 what has 
happened 7 ” 

Oh, nothing, nothing. Tell me about Mrs. Forest first ; I 
want to know." 

44 Well, it is the funniest thing you ever heard in your life : but 
you won’t tell Dick, because he forbade mo ever to speak to you 
about Mrs. Forest — not that there is anything but business be- 
tween them ; that I swear to you. But do tell me, Kate, what is 
the matter ? 1 never saw you look so sad in my life. Have you 
had any bad news 7 " 

" No, no. Tell me about Mrs. Forest and your piece ; 1 want 
to hear," she exclaimed excitedly. 

*• Well, this is it," said Montgomery, who saw in a. glance that 
she was not to be contradicted, and that he had better get on with 
his story. “ Iu the first place, you know that the old creature has 
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taddhism. You never saw such a thing in your life ; the opening 
chorus is fifty lines long, and she won’t cut one ; but I’ll tell you 
about that after. Well, 1 was to get one hundred for setting this 
blessed production to music, and it was to follow my own piece, 
which was in rehearsal. Well, like a great fool, I was explaining 
to Dubois the bosh I was writing by the yard for this infernal opera 
of hers. 1 couldn’t help it ; she wouldn’t take advice on any point. 
She has written the song of the Sun-god in hexameters. I don’t 
know what hexameters are, but 1 would as soon set Bradshaw — 
leaving St Pan eras nine twenty-five, arriving at — ha 1 ha 1 ha 1 — 
with a puff, puff accompaniment on the trombone.” 

“ For goodness sake don’t torture me ; go on 'with the story,” 
cried Kate. 

“ Well, I was explaining all this/’ Baid Montgomery, suddenly 
growing serious, “when out she darted from behind the other wing. 
1 never knew she was there. She called me a thief, and said she 
would not have mo another five minutes in her theatre. Monti, 
the Italian composer, was sent for. 1 was shoved out, bag and 
baggage, and there will be no more rehearsals till the new music is 
ready. That’s all. ” 

“Jam very sonr for you — very sorry,” said Kate very quietly, 
and she raised her hand to brush away a tear. 

“Oh, I don't care ; I’d sooner have the piece done in Manchester. 
Of course it is a bore, losing a hundred pounds. But oh, Kate 1 do 
tell mo what's the matter ; you know you can confide in me ; you 
know I am your friend.” 

At these kind words the cold deadly grief that encircled Kate’s 
heart like a band of steel melted, and she wept profusely. Draw- 
ing her arm into his, Montgomery pleaded and begged to be told 
the reason of those tears ; but she could make no answer, and, with 
a passionate creature, she pressed Dick’s letter into his hand. He 
read it at a glance, and then hesitated, unable to make up his mind 
as to what he should do. Ho words seemed to him adequate where- 
with to console her, and she was sobbing so bitterly that it was 
boginning to attract attention in the streets. They walked on 
without speaking for a few yards, Elate leaning upon Montgomery 
until a hackney coachman, guessing that something waa wrong, 
signed to them with his whip. 

“ Where are you living, dear ? ” 

* Kate told him with some difficulty, and having directed the 
driver, he lapsed again into considering what course he should 
adopt Ho was leaving London for Manchester by the six-thirty 
express. To put off the journey was impossible ; Dick had pro- 
mised to meet him there. It was now three o’clock. He had 
therefore, three hours to spend with Kate — with the woman whom 
he had loved steadfastly throughout a loveless life. He had no 
word of blame for Dick ; he had heard stories that had made his 
blood run cold ; and yet, and even now, knowing her faults as he 
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did, had it bean possible, lie would have oponod his arms, and cry- 
ins through the fervour of years of waiting, said to hor, 41 Yra, I 
will believe in you ; believe in me and you shall be happy.” There 
hod never been a secret between them ; their souls had been for 
ever as if in communication ; and the lovo, unacknowledged in 
words, had long been as sunlight and moonlight, lighting the Bpaccs 
of their dream-life. To the woman it had been ns a distant star 
whose pale light was in hours of vexation a presage of quiet- 
ude; to the man it seemed os a far Elysium radiant with sweet 
longing, large hopes that waxed but never waned, and where tho 
sweet breezes of eternal felicitude blew in musical cadence. 

And vet he was deceived in nothing. He knew now as ho had 
known before, that although this dream might haunt him for evor, 
he should never hold it in his arms nor press it to his lips ; and in 
the midst of this surging tide of misery there aroso a desire that, 
glad in its own anguish, bode him increase the bitterness of these 
List hours by making a confession of his suffering ; — and, exulting 
savagely in the martyrdom he was preparing for himsolf, ho Baid — 

44 You know, Kate — I know you must know — you must have 
guessed that I care for you. I may os well tell you the truth now 
— you are the only woman I ever loved , n 

“ Yes,” Bhe said, “ I always thought you cared for me. You lmvo 
been very kind — oh I very kind, and I often think of it. Ah ! every- 
body has, all m v life long, been very good to mo ; it is 1 alone who 
am to blame, who am in fault. I have, 1 know 1 have, been very 
wicked, and I don’t know why. I did not mean it ; 1 know 1 didn't, 
for I am not at heart a wicked woman. I BUppose things must have 
gone against me ; that's about all." 

Montgomery pushed his glasses higher on his nose ; his face 
grew ludicrous In its expression of sorrow ; but it mattered little 
now whether he were handsome or ugly. After a long sileuco, ho 
said : 

44 1 have often thought that had you met me before you knew 
Dick, tilings might have been different. Wo should have got on 
bettor, although you might never have loved me*to well." 

1 Kate raised her eyes, and she said : 

44 No one will over know how 1 have lovod, how I still love that 
man. Oftentimes 1 think that had I lovod him Iobs I should have 
been a better wife. He loved me, 1 think, but it was not the love I 
dreamed of. Like you, I was always sentimental, and Dick never 
cared for that sort of thing." 

44 1 think I should have understood you better," said Montgomery ; 
and the conversation came to a pause. A vision of the life of devo- 
tion spent at the feet of an ideal lover, that life of sacrifice and ten- 
derness which had been her dream, and which she had so utterly 
foiled to attain, again rose up to tantalize her like a glittering mir- 
age ; and she could not help wondering whether, if she had chosen 
this other man, she would have realised this beautiful, this wonder- 
ful might-have-been. 
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“ But I suppose you will make it up with Dick,” said Montgomery 
somewliat handily. 

Kate awoke from her reverie with a start, and answered sorrow- 
fully that Bhe did not know, that Bhe was afraid Dick would never 
forgive her again. 

“ I do not remember if 1 told you that I am going to see him in 
Manchester ; he promised to go up there to make some arrangements 
about my piece.” 

•* No, you did not tell me.” 

“ Well, I will speak to him. I will tell him I have seen you. I 
fancy I shall he able to mako it all right/* ho added, with a feeble 
smile. 

4< Oh 1 how good you are— how good you are/* cried Kate, clasp- 
ing her hands. “ If he will only forgive me once again, I'll promise, 
I’ll swear to him never to — to — ” 

Here Kate stopped abashed, and burying her face in her hands, 
bIio wept bitterly. The tenderness, the melancholy serenity of their 
interview, had somehow suddenly come to on end. Each was too 
much occupied with liis or her thoughts to talk much, and the 
effort to find phrases grew more and more irritating. Both were 
very sad, and although they sighed when the clock struck the hour 
of fare w oil, they folt that 1 to pass from one pain to another was in 
itself an assuagement. Kate accompanied Montgomery to the sta- 
tion. Ho Beemod to her to be out of temper ; she to him to be far- 
ther away than ever. The explanation that liad taken place between 
them, had, if not broken, at least altered the old bonds of sympathy, 
without creating new oneB ; and they wore discontented, even like 
children who remember for the first time that to-day is not 
yesterday. 

They felt lonely watching the parallel lines of platforms ; and 
when Montgomery waved his hand for the last time, and the train 
rolled into the luminous arch of sky that lay beyond the glass roof- 
ing, Kate turned away overpowered by grief and cruel recollections. 
When she got home, the Bolitude of her room became unbearable ; 
she wanted someone to see, someone to console her. Bhe had a few 
shillings in her pocket, but she remembered her resolutions, and for 
some time resented the imperious clutch of the temptation. But 
the sorrow that hung about her, that penetrated like a corrosive acid 
into the very marrow of her bones, grew momentarily more burning, 
more unendurable. Twenty times she tried to wrench it out of 
lftr heart. The landlady brought her up some tea: she could not 
drink it: it tasted like Boapsuds m her mouth. Then, knowing 
well wliafc the results would be, she resolved to go out for 
a walk. 

Next day she was ill, and, to pull herself together, it was necessary 
to have a drink. It would not do to look too great a sight in the 
solicitor’s oflioe where Dick had told her in his letter to go to get her 
money. There she found not two, but five, pounds awaiting her, and 
this enabled her to keep up a state of semi-intoxication until the end of 
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the week. She at last woke up almost speechless, Buffering terribly 
from palpitation of the heart. Fortunately, the bell-rope was at 
hand. Constant waves of Bhivering passed over her, and when the 
landlady eame to her bedside, she nearly lost her balance and foil 
to the ground, bo strenuously did Kate lean and cling to her for 
support The woman was frightoned at the appearance her lodger 
presented. The large eyes were hollow ana lustreless, and the 
plump olive complexion was now tliin and dragged, and full of dirty 
yellow tints. After gasping painfully for some moments, Kate 
muttered : 

4 Oh, oh ! 1 am afraid I am dying, i am very ill.” 

1 But what is the matter ? ” 

44 Oh, these palpitations ! they — they are dreadful ! And 1 have 
a pain in my side." 

* Would you like to see the doctor 1 ” 

4 1 don’t know ; perhaps it might be as well.” 

4 Shall I send at once, then ? ” 

4 *No, not at once. What do you think? Suppose you pour me 
out a little brandy and water ; and Til see how 1 am in the courso 
of the day.” 

The woman did os she was desired ; and when tho drink had taken 
its effect, Kate declared she felt better. If it wero not for tho pain 
in her side and shoulder she'd be all right. 

The landlady looked a little incredulous ; but her lodger had only 
been with her a fortnight, and so carefully had the brandy been 
hidden, and the inebriety concealed, that although she h;ul Jut 
doubts, she was not yet satisfied that Kate was an habitual drunkard. 
Certainly, the appearances were against Mrs. Lennox ; but as 
regards the brandy bottle, she had watched it very carefully, and 
was convinced that scarcely more than sixpenny worth of liquor 
went out of it daily. The good woman did not know how it was 
replenished from another bottle that came sometimes from under the 
mattress, sometimes out of the chimney. And the disappearance of 
the husband was very satisfactorily accounted for by the announce- 
ment that he had gone to Manchester to produce ft new piece. Bo- 
lides, Mrs. Lennox was a very nice person, and it was a pleasure to 
attend to her, and during the course of the afternoon Mrs. White, 
the landlady, called several times at the second floor to inquire after 
her lodger’s health. 

But there was no change for the better. Looking the picture of 
wretchedness, Kate lay back in her chair, declaring in low moans 
that she never felt so ill in her life — that the pain in her side was 
killing her. At first, Mrs. White seemed inclined to moke light of 
all this complaining, but towards evening she began to grow alarmed, 
and strenuously urged that the doctor should bo sent For. 

“I assure you, ma’am,” she said, “it is always better to see a doctor. 
The money is never thrown away ; for even if there’s nothing serious 
the matter, it eases one’s mind to be told so.” 

Kate was generally easy to persuade, but fearing that her secret 
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drinking would be discovered, she declined for a long time to take 
medical advice. At lost, however, she was obliged to give way, and 
the die having been cast, she commenced to think how she might 
conceal part of the truth. Something of the coquetry of the actress 
returned to her, and, getting up from her chair, she went over 
to tho gloss to examine herself. She was horrified at the appear* 
ance she presented, and as she brushed back her hair, Bhe said very 
sorrowfully : 

44 1 am a complete wreck. I can’t think what’s the matter with 
me, and I have lost all my liair. You havo no idea, Mrs. White, of 
the beautiful hair 1 used to have ; it used to fall in armfuls over my 
shouldon ; now, it is no more than a wisp. ” 

44 1 think you have a great deal yet,” returned Mrs. White, not 
wishing to discourage her. 

41 And how yellow I am, too ! ” 

To this Mrs. White mumbled sometliing that was inaudible, and 
Kate thought suddenly of her rouge-pot and hare’s-foot. Her 
44 make-up, and all her little souvenirs of Dick, lay securely packed 
away in an old band-box. 

44 Mrs. White,” she said, 14 might I ask you to get me a jug of hot 
water ? ” 


When the woman left the rc^om, everything was spread hurriedly 
over the toilet-table. To Bee her, one would have tnought that the 
call-boy had knocked at the door for the second time. A thin coat- 
ing of cold cream was passed over the face and neck ; then the 
powder-puff changed what was yellow into white, and the hare's-foot 
gave a sweet bloom to the cheeks. The pencil was not necessary, 
her eyebrows being by nature dark and well-defined. Then all dis- 
appeared again into the bond-box, a drain was taken out of the bottle 

tairs, and she had just time to 


got back to her choir when the doctor entered. She felt quite pre- 
pared to receive him. Mrs. White, who had come up at the same 
time, looked uneasily around ; and, after hesitating about the con- 
fines of the room, she put the water- jug on the rosewood cabinet, 
and said — 


44 1 think 1*11 'Store you alone with the dootor, ma'am ; if you want 
me you’ll ring.” 

Air. Hooper was a short, stout man, with a large bald forehead, 
and long black li&ir ; liis small eyes were watchful as a ferret's, and 
his fat chubby hands were constantly laid on his knee-caps. 

* 4 1 met Mn. White’s servant in the street,” he said, looking at 
Koto as if he were trying to read through the rouge on her face, 
4 4 so I came at onee. Airs. White, with whom I was speaking 
downstairs, tells me that you are suffering from a pain in your aide. 

44 Yes, doctor, on the right side ; and 1 have not been feeling 
very well lately.' 1 

41 Is your appetite good ? Will you let me feel your pulse?” 

44 No, I have scarcely any appetite at all— particularly in the 
morning. 1 can't touch anything for breakfast. ’* 
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44 Don’t you care to drink anything ? Aren’t you thirsty ? " 

Kate would have liked to liave told a lie, but fearing that she 
might endanger her life by doing so, she answered, 

“ Oh, yes ! I am constantly very thirsty/’ 

44 Especially at night-time ? ” 

It was irritating to have your life thus read ; and Kate felt angry 
when she saw this dispassionate man watching the brandy-bottle, 
which she had forgotten to put away. 

44 Do you ever fmd it necessary to take any stimulant ? ’ 

Grasping at the word 44 necessary,*’ she replied, 

44 Yes, < lootor ; my life isn’t a very happy one, and I often feel so 
low, so depressed as it were, that if I didn’t take a little something 
to keep me up 1 think I should do away with mysolf.” 

44 Your husband is an actor, I believe ? ” 

“Yes ; but he’s at present up in Manchester, producing a new 
piece. I am on the stage too. 1 have been playing a round of 
leading parts in the provinces, but since I have been in London I 
have been out of au engagement.’* 

44 1 just asked you because 1 noticed you use a little powder, you 
know, on the face. Of course, 1 can’t judge at present what your 
complexion is ; but have you noticod any yellowness about the skin 
lately?” 

The first instinct of a woman who drinks is to conceal her vice, 
and although she was talking to a doctor, Kate was again conscious 
of a feeling of resentment against the merciless eyes which saw 
through all the secrets of her life. But, cowed, as it were, by the 
certitude expressed by the doctor’s looks and words, she strove to 
equivocate, and answered humbly that she had noticed that her 
skin was not looking as clear as it used to. Dr. Hooper then ques- 
tioned her further. He asked if she suffered from a Bense of un- 
comfortable tension, fulness, weight, especially after meals ; if she 
felt any pain in her right shoulder ? and she had to confess that he 
was right in all his surmises. 

“Do tell me, doctor, what is the matter with mo? I would 
really, I assure you, much sooner know the wortt^ 

But the doctor did not seem inclined to be comtuunicativo, and 
he merely mumbled, in reply to her question, something to the 
effect that the liver was out of order. 

44 1 will send you over some medicine this evening,” he said, 
44 and if you do not feel better to-morrow send round for me, and 
do not attempt to get up. I think/’ he added, us he took up his 
hat to go, 44 1 shall be able to put you all right. But you must 
follow my instructions ; you must not frighten yourself, and take as 
little of that stimulant as you can help.” 

Kate answered that it was not her custom to take too much, and 
she tried to look surprised at the warning. She nevertheless 
derived a good deal of comfort from the doctor’s visit, and during 
the course of the evening succeeded in persuading herself that her 
fears of the morning were ill-founded, and, putting the medicine 
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that was sent her away for the present, she helped herself liberally 
from a bottle that was drawn through a Blit out in the carpet. The 
fact of having a long letter to write to Dick to explain her conduct 
made it quite necessary that sho should take something to keep her 
up, and sitting in her lonely room, she drank on steadily until mid- 
night, until she could only just drag her clothes from her b&ok and 
throw herself stupidly into bed. There she passed a fearsome 
night — a night full of livkl-hued nightmares, sudden and loan 
horrors, from which she awoke shivering, and suffering from 
terrible palpitations of the heart. The silence of the house filled 
her with terrors, cold and obtuse as the dreams from which she had 
awakened. Strength to scream for help she had none ; and think- 
ing she was going to die, she sought for relief and consolation in 
the bottle that lay hidden under the carpet When the drink took 
effect upon her sno broke out into a profuse perspiration, and she 
managed to got a little sleep ; but when her breakfast was brought 
up about eleven o’clock in the morning, so ill did she seem that the 
servant, fearing she was going to drop down dead, begged to be 
allowed to fetch the doctor. Rejecting, however, all offers of 
assistance, Kate lay moaning in an arm-chair, unable even to taste 
the cup of tea that the maid pressed upon her. She consented to 
take some of the medicines that had been ordered her, but what- 
ever good they might have produced was negatived by the constant 
nip-drinking Bho kept up during the afternoon. The next day she 
was very ill indeed, and Mrs. White, greatly alarmed, insisted on 
sending for Dr. Hooper. 

He did not seem astonished at the change in hiB patient Calmly 
and quietly he watched for some moments in silence. 

The bed had window-curtains of a red and antiquated material, 
and these contrasted with the paleness of the sheets wherein Kate 
lay, tossing feverishly. Most of the “ make-up '' had been rubbed 
away from her face ; and through patches of red and white the 
yellow skin started like blisters. She was slightly delirious, and 
when tho doctor took her hand to feel her pulse, gazing at him 
with her big staring eyes, sho spoke volubly and excitedly. 

“ Oh ! I am so glad you have come, for 1 wanted to speak to you 
about my husband. I think I told you that he had gone to Man* 
Chester to produce a new piece. 1 don’t know if 1 led you to 
suppose that he had deserted me, but if I did 1 was wrong to do so, 
for lie has done nothing of the kind. It is true that we aren’t very 
hifrpy together, but I daresay that is my fault. I never was, I 
know, as good a wife to him as I had intended to be ; but then he 
made me jealous and sometimes 1 was mad. Yes, 1 think l must 
have been mad to have spoken to him in the way 1 did. Anyhow, 
it doesn’t matter now, does it, doctor ? But I don’t know what I 
am saying. Still, you won’t mention that I have told you anything. 
It is as likely as not that he will forgive me, just as he did before ; 
and we may yet be as happy as we were at Blackpool. You won't 
tell him, will you, doctor r " 
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“No, no, I will not,*’ said Dr. Hooper, quietly and firmly. “But 
you mustn't talk os much as you do ; if you want to sco your hus- 
band, you must get well first,” 

“Oh, yes 1 I must get well ; but tell me, doctor, how long will 
that take ? ” 

“ Not very long, if you will keep quiet and do what 1 toll you, 
I want you to tell me, how is the pain in your side ? " 

“Very bad ; far worse than when 1 saw yuu last. I feel it now 
in my right shoulder as well. ” 

“ But your side — is it sore when you touch it ? Will you lot mo 
feel?” 

Without waiting for a reply, ho passed his hand under the sheet. 
“ Is it there that it pains you ? ” 

“ Yes, yes. Oh I you are hurting me.” 

Then the doctor walked aside with the landlady, who had been 
watching the examination of the patient with anxious eyes. She 
said : 

“Do you think it is anything very dangerous? Is it contagious ? 
Had I better send her t-o the hospital / ” 

“No, I should scarcely think it worth while doing that; she 
will be well in a week, that is to say if she is properly looked after. 
She is suffering from acute congestion of the liver, brought on by — ” 
“ By drink,’' said Mrs. White. “ I suspoctod its much.” 
u You have too much to do, Mrs. White, with all your children, 
to give up your time to nursing her ; I shall Bend someone round 
as soon as possible, but, in the meantime, will you see that her 
diet is regulated to half a cup of beef-tea every hour or so. If sho 
complains of thirst, let her have some milk to drink, and you may 
mix a little brandy with it. To-night 1 shall send round a sleeping 
draught. ” 

“ You’re sure, doctor, there is nothing catching, for you know, 
that with all my children in the house — 5 
“ You need not^be alarmed, Mrs. White.” 

“ But do you think, doctor, it will bo an expensive illness ? for 
I know very little about her circumstances.” » 

“ I expect she'll be all right in a w eek or ten days, but what 1 
fear for is her future. I've had a good deal of experience in such 
matters, and I have never known a case of a woman who cured 
herself of the vice of intemperance. A man sometimes, a woman 
never.” 

The landlady sighed and referred to all she had gone through 
during poor Mr. White's lifetime ; the doctor spoke confidingly of 
a lady who was at present under his charge ; ana, apparently over- 
come with pity for suffering humanity, they descended the staircase 
together. On the doorstep the conversation was continued. 

“ Very well, then, doctor, I will take your advice ; but at the 
end of a week or so, when she is quite recovered, I shall tell her 
that I have let her rooms. For, as you say, a woman rarelv cures 
herself, and before the children the example would be dreadful” 
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44 1 expect to see her on her feet in about that time, then you can 
do as you please. I shall call to-morrow.” 

Next day the professional nurse took her place by the bedside. 
The sinapism which the doctor ordered was applied to the hepatic 
region , and a small doBe of calomel was administered. 

under this treatment she improved rapidly ; but unfortunately, 
as her health returned her taste for drink increased in a like pro- 
portion. Indeed, it was almost impossible to keep her from it, and 
on one occasion she tried very cunningly to outwit the nurse, who 
liad fallen asleep in her cliair. Waiting patiently until the woman's 
snoring had become sufficiently regular to warrant the possibility 
of a successful attempt being made on the brandy-bottle, Kate 
slipped noiselessly out of bod. The unseen nigh Might cast a rosy 
glow over the convex side of the basin, without, however, disturb- 
ing the bare darkness of the wall. Kate knew that all the bottles 
stood in a line upon the chest of drawers, but it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, and the jingling she made as Bhe 
fumbled amid them awoke the nurse, who divining at once what 
was happening, arose quickly from her chair and advancing rapidly 
towards her, said : 

44 No, ma'am, 1 really can’t allow it ; it is against the doctor’s 
orders.” 

44 I’m not going to die of thirst to please any doctor. I was only 
going to take a little milk. I suppose there is no harm in that ? ” 

4 4 Not the least, ma’am, and if you had called me you should hare 
had it.” 

It was owing to this fortuitous intervention, when Dr. Hooper 
called a couple of days after to see his patient, that he was able to 
certify to a remarkable change for the better in her. Ail the dis- 
tressing symptoms had disappeared ; the pain in the side had died 
away; the complexion was clearer. He therefore thought himself 
justified in ordering for her lunch a little fish and some weak 
brandy-and-water ; and to Kate, who had not eaten any solid food 
for several days, this first meal took the importance of a very ex- 
ceptional event. Sitting by her bedside Dr. Hooper spoke to her. 

4< Now, Mrs. Lennox, he said, 44 1 want to give you a word of 
warning. 1 have seen you through what I must specify as a serious 
illness ; dangerous 1 will not call it, although 1 might do so if I 
were to look into the future and anticipate the development the 
disease will most certainly take, unless, indeed, you will be guided 
by me, and make a vow against all intoxicating liquors.” 

At this direct allusion to her vice Kate stopped eating, and pul- 
ing down the fork looked at the doctor. 

44 Now, Mrs. Lennox, you must not be angry,” he continued in 
his kind way. 44 1 am speaking to you in my capacity as a med ical 
man, and I must warn you against the continuous nip drinking 
which, of course, I can see you are in the habit of indulging in, 
and which was the cause of the illness from which you are recover- 
ing. 1 will not harrow your feelings by referring to all the case* 
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that have come under my notice where shame, disgrace, ruin, and 
death were the result of tliat one melancholy failing — drink." 

“ Oh, sir 1 " cried Kate, broken-hearted, “ if you only knew how 
unhappy I have been, how miserable 1 am, you would not speak to 
me so. I have my failing it is true, but 1 am driven to it. I love 
my husband better than anything in the world, and I see him 
mixed up always with a lot of girls at tho theatres, and it sends me 
mad, ana then I go to drink so as to forget. " 

4 ' 4 We have all got our troubles ; but it does not relieve us of the 
burden, it only makes us forget it for a short time, and then, when 
consciousness returns to us, we only remember it all tho moro 
bitterly. No, Mrs. Lennox, take mv advice. Jn a few days, when 
you are well, go to your husband, demand his forgivenoss, and re- 
solve then never to touch spirits again." 

“ It is very good of you to Bpeak to me in this way,” said Kate, 
tearfully, 44 and I will take your advice. The very first day tliat I 
am strong enough to walk down to the Straud I will go and boo my 
husband, and if he will give me another trial, he will not, 1 swoar 
to you, have cause to repent it. Oli I " she continued, 44 you don't 
know how good he has been to me, how he has borne with me. If 
it hadn’t been that he tried my temper by flirting with other women 
we might have been happy now/ 1 

Then, as Kate proceeded to speak of her trials and temptations, 
she grew more and more excited and hysterical, until the doctor, 
fearing tliat she would bring on a relapse, was torced to pleud an 
engagement and wish her good-bye. 

As he left the room she cried after him, " Tho first day I am well 
enough to go out I will go and see my husband." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tab next few days passed like dreams. Kate’s soul, tenso with 
tlie longing for reconciliation, floated at ease over the sordid miseries 
that lay within and without her, and enraptured with expectation, 
she lived in a beautiful pan id iso of hope. 

So certain did she feel of being able to cross out, with firm erasure, 
the last few years of her life, tliat her mind was scarcely clouded 
by a doubt of the possibility of liis declining to forgive her — that 
ho might even refuse to soo her. Charming the old days seemed 
to her, and looking back, perfect even she seemed then to have 
been. There her life appeared to have begun. She never thought 
of Hanley now. llalph and Mrs. Ede were like dim shadows that 
had no concern in her existence. The potteries and the hills were 
as the recollections of childhood, dim and unimportant. The foot- 
lights and the applause of audiences were also dying echoes in her 
ears. Her life for the moment was concentrated in a loving meinoiy 
of a Lancashire seashore and a rose-coloured room, where she used 
to sit on the knees of the man she adored. The languors and the 
mental weaknesses of convalescence were conducive to this state 
of mental exaltation. She loved him better than anyone else could 
love him ; she would never touch brandy again. Ho would take 
her back, and they would live as did the lovers in all the novels 
she had ever read. Like a scarf of white mist hanging around the 
face of a radiant morning, these illusions filled Kate’s mind, and 
as she lay back amid the pillows, or sat dreaming by the fireside in 
the long evenings that were no longer lonely to her, she formed 
plans, and considered how she should plead to Dick in this much- 
desired interview. During this period dozens of letters were 
written and destroyed, and it was not until the time had arrived 
for her to go to tlio theatre to see him that she could decide upon 
what she could write. Then hastily she scribbled a note, but her 
hand trembled so much tliat before she had said half what she 
intonded the paper was covered with blotched and blurred lines. 

t( It will not do to let him think I am drunk again,” she said to 
herself, as she throw aside what she had written and read over one 
of her previous efforts. It ran as follows : — 

4i My Darling Dick, 

You will, I am sure, be sorry to hear that l have been very 
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ill. 1 am now, however, much better ; indeed, I may say quite 
recovered. During my illness 1 have boon thinking over our quarrels, 
and l now see how badly, how wickedly, 1 have behaved to you on 
many occasions. 1 do not know, and i scarcely dare to hope that 
you will ever forgive me. but I trust that you will not refuse to 
see me for a few minutes. 1 have, 1 assure you, not tasted spirits 
for some weeks, so you need not fear 1 will kick up a row. 1 will 
promise to be very quiet. I will not reproach you, nor get excited, 
nor raiso my voice. 1 shall be very good, and will not detain you 
but for a very short time. You will not, you cannot, oh, my 
darling 1 deny mo this one little request— to see you again, although 
only for a few minutes. 

“ Your affectionate wife, 

41 Katk.” 

Compared with the fervid though ts of her brain, those words 
appeared to her weak and poor, but feeling that for the moment, 
at least, she could not add to their intensity, she sot out on her 
walk, hoping to find her husband at the theatre. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening. A light, grey fog hung 
o\er the background of the streets, and the lino of the housetops 
was almost lost in the morose shadows that fell from a pale soot- 
coloured sky. Here and there a chimney-stack or the sharp spire 
of a church tore the muslin-like curtains of descending mist ; below 
the streets twisted, wriggling their luminous way through slime 
and gloom, whilst at every turning the broad, flaring windows of 
the public-houses marked the English highway. But Kate paid no 
attention to the red-lettered temptations. Docile and hopeful as a 
tired animal thinking of its stable, she walked through the dark 
crowd that pressed upon her, nor did she even notice when she was 
jostled, but went on, a heedless nondescript— a something in a 
black shawl and a quasi-respectable bonnet, a slippery stepping- 
stone between the low women who whispered and the workwoman 
who hurried home with the tin of evening beer in her hand. Like 
one held and guided by the, power of a dreairt, she lost conscious- 
ness of all that was not of it. Vague as the mist, thoughts of how 
Du:k would receive her and forgive her were folded, entangled, 
and broken within narrow limits of time ; half an hour pussod 
like a minute, and she found herself at the stage-door of the 
theatre. Drawiug her letter from her pocket, she mud t«» the 
hall keener : 

“ Will you kindly give Mr. Lennox this letter? Has he arrived 
yet,?'* 

“ Yes, but he’s very busy for the moment. But,” the man added, 
as he examined Kate's features narrowly, “ you'll excuse me, I made 
a mistake ; Mr. Lennox isn't in the theatre.” 

Her heart sank within her. Would she not be able to get to see 
her husband, even for a few minutes ? At that moment the swing- 
ing door was thrust open, and the call-boy screamed-- 
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44 Mr. Lennox says you are not to let Mias Thomas pass to-night, 
and if there are any letters for him I am to take them in.” 

“Here is one; will you give it to Mr. Lennox ?” said Kate, 
eagerly thrusting forward her note. “ Say that 1 am waiting for 
an answer.” 

The stage-door keeper tried to interpose, but before he eould 
explain himself the boy had rushed away. 

“All letters should bo given to me/’ he growled as he turned 
away to argue with Miss Thomas, who had just arrived. In a few 
minutes the call-boy came back. 

44 Will you. please step this way,” he said to Kate. 

“ No you sha’n't,” cried the hallkeeper ; 44 if you try any non- 
sense with me I shall send round for a policeman.” 

Kate started back frightened, thinking these words wore ad- 
dressed to her, but a glance showed her that she was mistaken. 

“ Oh ! how dare you talk to me like that ? You are an unsophis- 
ticated beast ! ” cried Miss Thomas. 

“ Pass under my arm, ma’am,” said the hallkeeper. “ I don’t 
want this one to get through.” And amid a storm of violent words 
and the strains of distant music Kate went up a narrow staircase 
that creaked under the weight of a group of girls in strange dresseB. 
When she got past them she saw Dick at the door of his room wait- 
ing for her. The table was covered with letters, the walla with bills 
announcing “ a great success.” 

He took her hand very kindly, and placed her in a chair. She 
lookod at him, disappointed that he did not kiBs her. It seemed 
doubtful at first who would break an awkward and irritating silence. 
At last Dick said : 

44 1 am sorry to hear, Kate, that you have boen ill ; but you are 
looking bettor now.” 

44 Yes, I’m better now,” she replied drearily; 44 but perhaps if 
I had died it would have been as well, for you can never love 
mo again.” 

Dick seomod embarrassed by tho question. He hesitated, and 
sought for words. It was distinctly against his nature to confess 
to any woman that he did not love her, and he did not see his 
way for the moment to making an exception even in the case of 
his wife. 

44 You know, my dear,” he said, equivocating, “that we did not 
•get on well together.” 

Mistaking for signs of a possible forgiveness the want of moral 
courage which prevented him from telling her manfully that nothing 
in heaven or earth would ever persuade him to sleep under the same 
roof with her again, Kate at once melted to tenderness. The in- 
stincts of the actress seemed to awaken in her, and she said, with 
tears in her voice : 

44 Oh, Dick ! I know it. You were very good to me, and I made 
your life wretched on account of my jealousy, but I couldn’t help it, 
for I loved you better than a woman ever loved a man. 1 cannot 
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toll you, 1 cannot find words to express how much 1 love you. You 
are to me everything. 1 lived for your love ; I am dying of it. 
Yes, Dick, I am dying for love of you ; 1 feel it here ; it devours mo 
like a tire, and what is so strange is, that nothing seems real to mo 
except you. 1 never think of anything but of things that concern 
you. Anything that ever belonged to you l treasure up as a relic. 
You know the chaplet of pearls I used to wear whon wo played 
IV lever's Knot. Well, I have them still, although all cIbo has 
gone from me. The string was broken once or twice, and some of 
the pearls were lost, but I threaded them again, and it still goes 
round my neck. I was looking at them the other day, and it mode 
me very sad, for it made me think of the happy days — ah, the very 
happy days ! — we have had together before 1 took to — . Ilut I 
wont speak of that. I have cured myself. Yes, 1 assure you, 
Dick, 1 have cured myself ; and it is for that 1 have come to 
talk to you. Were I not suro that 1 would never touch brandy 
again l would not ask you to take mo back, for 1 would sooner 
die than do what J have done, hut 1 know that 1 never will. 
Can you — will you — my own darling, Dick, give me another 
trial ? ” 

The intensity of her emotion gave now life to the words that were 
often but memories of half-forgotton stage-plays, and it was evident 
that Dick was fighting a hard light against his feelings, and was 
determined to do all he could not to give way. From past experi- 
ence, he knew well that Kate’s reformation was only a tiling of to- 
day, to-morrow, or next day — that, sooner or later, she was hound 
to fall back into her old ways, and that then would he re-enacted all 
the horrible scenes that he had gone through, and that he now hoped 
he had done with forever. Dick looked at Kate, troubled in his 
very entrails. The victory hung in the balance, but at that moment 
a superb girl, in all the splendour of long green tights, and resplen- 
dent with breastplate ana spear, flung open the door. 

“ Look here, Dick/' she began, but seeing Kate, she stopped short, 
and stammered out an apology. 

“I shall be down on the stage in a minute, dear,” he said, 
rising from his chair. The door was shut, and they wore again 
alone ; but Kate felt that chance hod gone against her. The 
interruption had, with a sudden shock, killed the emotions she 
had succeeded in awakening, and had supplied Dick with an 
answer that would lead him, by a way after his own heart, straight 
out of his difficulty. 

“ My dear,” he said, rising from his chair, 41 1 am awfully glad 
you have given up the— -you know what-for between you and me, 
that was the cause of all our trouble ; but, candidly speaking, I do 
not think it would be advisable for us to live together, at least for 
the present, and 111 tell you why. J know that you love me very 
much, but, as you said yourself just now, it is your jealousy and the 
drink together that excites you, and leads up to those terrible rows. 
Now, the best plan would he for us to live apart, let us say for six 
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months or so, until you have entirely got over your little* weakness, 
you know ; and then— why, then we’ll he as happy as we used tube 
at Blackpool in the clear old times long ago.” 

“Oh, l>ick ! don’t say that ] must wait six months ; l might be 
dead before then. But you are not speaking the truth to me. You 
were just going to say that I might como bock to you when the 
horrid girl came in. 1 know. Yes, 1 believe there is something 
between you.” 

“ Now, Kate, remember your promise not to kick up a row. I 
consented to see you because you said you would not be violent. 
Here is your letter.” 

“ f am not going to be violent, Dick ; but six months seems such 
a long time.’' 

“ It won’t be as long passing as you think. And now 1 must run 
away ; they are waiting for rne on the stage. Have you seen the 
piece i Would you like to go in front ? ” 

44 No, not to-night, Dick ; J feel too sad. But won’t you kiss me 
before 1 go ? ” 

Dick bout his face and kissed her ; but there was a chill in the 
kiss that went to her heart, and she felt that his lips would never 
touch hers again. But she had no pretest to make, and almost in 
Hilcnco she allowed herself to be shown out of the theatre. When 
she got into the mist she shivered a little, and drow her thill shawl 
tighter about her thin shoulders, and, with one of the choruses still 
ringing in hor ears, she walked in the direction of the Strand. 
Somehow her sorrow did not seem too great for her to bear. The in- 
terview had passed neither as badly nor as well as had been ex- 
pected, and thinking of the six months of probation that lay before 
her, without, however, being in the least able to realise their mean- 
ing, she walked dreaming through the sloppy, fog-smelling streets. 
The lamps were now but like furred patches of yellow laid on a dead 
grey background, and a mud -bespattered crowd rolled in and out of 
the darkness. The roofs overhead wore completely engulfed in the 
soot-coloured sky that seemed to be descending on the heads of the 
passengers. Men passed carrying parcels ; the white necktie of a 
thoAtre-goer was caught sight of ; but prostitution had for the mo- 
ment monopolised the town. From Lambeth, from Islington, from 
Pimlico, from all the dark comers where it had been lurking in the 
daytime, at the fading of the light it had descended ravenous and 

t wful as a horde of wolves. Portly matrons, respectable-looking in 
rown silk dresses and veils, stood in the corners of alleys and dingy 
courts ; young girls of fifteen and sixteen, their dyed hair hanging 
about their shoulders like wisps of dirty straw, and their faces be- 
speaking generations of drunkenness in the by-streets of Drury 
llano, went by in couples — the elder undertaking the responsibility 
of choosing. There was also much trafficking in foreign tongues, 
Hermans in long ulsters being the most assiduous ; policemen on 
their beats would not have looked less concerned with amusement. 
The English hung round the public -houses, enviously watching the 
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arched insteps of the French women, that ah me tripped spotless 
through the dreadful dirt. Smiles there were plenty, nut they were 
hard and mechanical ; even the Parisians had lost their native levity, 
and could do no more than wink like cynical dolls. It was sordid 
vice, black, evil-smelling as the mud underfoot, remorseless as the 
sky ovorhead. 

Down Wellington Street the sickly flaring of the electric light an- 
nounced where the river flowed, ami the white spire of St Mary's 
had disappeared in the thickening gloom. Without seeing them, 
Kate examined the passers-by — the men that hurried home, w oollen 
comforters twisted round their throats, the white-boarded ones who 
walked slyly away with their petticoat, the youths who gazed vacantly 
after every ankle. It astonished her to find the world so busy ; she 
would have changed her identity with the meanest, and she wont on 
heedlessly, until she stumbled against a small man who leaned 
against a doorway, coughing violently. 

They stared at each other m profound astonishment, and then 
Kate said in a pained and broken voice : 

“ Oh, Ralph ! is it you ? ” 

“Yes, indeed it is. Put to flunk of meeting you hero ni 
London ! ” 

They had, for the second, in a sort of way, forgotten that they had 
once been man and wife, and after a pause Kate said — 

“ Rut that's just what I was thinking. What are you doing in 
Lomloii i ” 

Ralph was about to answer when ho was cut short by a fit of 
coughing, llis head Bank into his chest, and his little body was 
shaken until it seemed as if it wore going to break to pieces like a 
bundle of sticks. Kate looked at him pityingly, and said, passing 
unconsciously over the dividing years, just as she might havo demo 
when they kept shop together in Hanley : 

“Oh ! you know you shouldn’t stop out in such weather as this ; 
you will be breathless to-morrow.” 

4< Oh, no, I slia’n’t ; I’ve got a now remedy.. Rut I have lost my 
way ; that's the reason why 1 am so late.” 

“ Perhaps I can tell you. Whore an* you staying i " 

“ fn an hotel in Bedford Street, near Covent Garden.” 

“ Well, then, this is your way; you havo come too far.” 

And passing again into the jostling crowd they walked on in 
silence side by side. A slanting cloud of fog had drifted from the 
river down into the street, creating a shivering and terrifying dark- 
ness. The cabs moved at walking pace, the huge omnibuses stop- 
ped belated, and their advertisements could not be read even when 
a block occurred close under a gas-lamp. The jewellers’ windows 
emitted the most light ; but even gold and silver wares seemed 
to have become tarnished in the sickening atmosphere. Then 
the smell from fishmongers’ shops grew sourer as the assistant 
piled up the lobsters and flooded the marbles preparatory to 
dosing ; and, just within the circle of vision, inhaling the greasy 
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fragrance of soup, a woman in a blue bonnet loitered near a 
grating. 

44 This is Bedford Street, T think,” Baid Kate, 41 but it is so dark 
that it is impossible to see." 

41 1 suppose you know London well ? n replied Ralph somewhat 
pointedly. 

44 Pretty well, I have been here now for some time.’ 

For the last throe or four minutes not a word had been spoken. 
Kate was surprised that Ralph was not angry with her ; she wanted 
to speak to him of old times ; hut it was hard to break the ice of in- 
tervening years. At hist, as they stopped before the door of a small 
family hotel, he said — 

44 It is now something like four years since we parted, ain't it? '* 

The question startled her, and she answered nervously and hur- 
riedly — 

44 1 suppose it is, but I had better wish you good-bye now— you 
are safe at home. ” 

44 Oh no ! come in ; you look so very tired, a glass of wine will 
do you good. Resides, what harm? Wasn’t 1 your husband 
once?” 

4 ‘ Oil, Ralph 1 how can you ? ” 

44 Why, tliero is no reason why 1 shouldn’t hear how you have 
been getting on. We are just like strangers, bo many things have 
occurred. 1 have married Bince — hut perhaps you did not hear of it?” 

4 1 Married 1 Who did you many V ” 

44 Well ! I married your assistant, Miss Hander. 1 ’ 

44 What, Miss Mender your wife ? ” said Kate, with an intonation 
of voice that was full of pain. A dagger thnist suddenly through 
her side as sho wont up the staircase could not have wounded her 
more cruelly than the news that the woman who had been her assist- 
ant now owned the houso that had unco been hers, and was now the 
wife of the man who had been her husband. The story of the dog 
in the manger is as eternal as the world. 

Through the windows of the little public sitting-room nothing 
was visible ; everything was shrouded in the yellow curtain of fog. 
A commercial traveller had drawn off his boots, and was warming 
his slippered foot by the fire. 

“ Dreadful weather, sir,” said the man. 44 l‘m afraid it won t do 
your cough much good. Will you come near the fire ? ” 

44 Thank you,” said Ralph. 

Mechanically Kate drew forward a chair. It would be impossible 
for them to say a word, for the traveller was evidently inclined 
to bo garrulous. Both wondered what were best to do, but at 
that moment the chambermaid came to announce that the 
gentleman’s room was ready. He retired, carrying his boots with 
him, and they, who had once been husband and wife, were left 
alone : and yet it seemed as difficult as ever to speak of what was 
uppermost in their minds. Kate helped Ralph off with his great- 
coat, and she noticed that he looked thinner and paler. The ser- 
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vant brought up two glasses of grog, and when Kate hod taken off 
her bonnet, she Raid — 

“Do you think 1 am much altered ?” 

“ Well, since you ask me, Kate, I must say I don’t think you 
are looking very well. You are thinner than you used to be, and 
you have lost a good deal of your hair. ” 

“ I have only just recovered from a bad illness/' she said sighing, 
and as she raised the glass to her lips the gaslight defined the 
whole contour of her head. The thick hair that used to encircle 
her pale prominent temples like rich velvet looked now like a black 
silk band frayed and whitened at the seam. 

“But what have you been doing ‘I Have things gone pretty well 
with you V* said Ralph, whose breath came from him in a thin hut 
continuous whistle. “ Wlmt happened when 1 got. my decree of 
divorce ? " 

“Nothing particular for a while, but afterwards wo were married.” 

“Oil !” said Ralph, “ so he married you, did he? Well, l shouldn’t 
have expected it of him. So wo are both married. Isn’t it odd ? 
and meeting, too, in this wav.” 

“ Yes, many things have happened since then. 1 have been on 
the stage — travelling all over England.” 

“What ! you on the stage, Kate ?” said Ralph, lifting his head 
from his hand. “Oh lord 1 oh lord ! how— Ha I ha 1 Oh 1 bub I 
mustn’t la — ugh ; 1 shall not be able to breathe/’ 

Kate turned to him almost angrily, and the ghost of the priinu 
donna awakening in her, she said — 

“I don’t see what there is to laugh at. I have played all the 
leading parts, and mall the principal towns in England — Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds. The Newcastle Chronicle said my Serpolette 
was the best they had seen. ” 

Ralph looked bewildered, like a man blinded for a moment by a 
sudden flash of lightning. He could not at once realise that this 
woman, who had been his wife, who had washed and scrubbed in 
his little home in Hanley, was now one of those luminous women 
who, in clear skirts and pink stockings, wanddr, singing beautiful 
songs, amid illimitable forests and unscalable mountains. For a 
moment he regretted he had married Mins ITender. 

“ But I don’t think I shall over act again/’ 

“ How is that ? 99 he said with an intonation of disappointment m 
his voice. 

“ I don’t know/’ said Kate. “ I am not living with my liusand 
now, and I haven't the courage to look out for an engagement 
myself.” 

Ralph stared at her vaguely. “ Look out for an engagement ? ” 
he repeated to himself, it seemed to him that he must bo dreaming. 

“ Are you not happy with him ? Does he not treat you well ?” 
said Ralph, dropping perforce from his dream back into reality. 

“Oh yes, he has always been very good to me. I can’t say 
how it was, but somehow after a time we did not get on. j 
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daresay it was my fault. Rut how <lo you gut on with Miss Hen- 
dor? M said Kate, partly from curiosity, half from a wish to chango 
the conversation. 

“Oh, pretty well,” said Ralph, with something that soundod, in 
spite of his wheezing, like a sigh. 

“ How does she manage the dressmaking ? She was always a 
good workwoman, but she never had much taste, and I should fancy 
would not bo able to do much if left entirely to herself.” 

“That's just what occurred. It’s curious you sliould have guessed 
so correctly. The business has all gone to the dogs, and since 
mother's death we have turned the houso into a lodging-house." 

“And is mother dead?” cried Kate, clasping her hands. “Wliat 
must she have thought of me ! ” 

Ralph did not answer, but after a long silence he said — 

“ Its a pity, ain’t it, that we did not pull it off better together?” 

Kate raised her head and looked at him quickly. Her look was 
full of gratitude. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I bohaved very badly towards you, but I be- 
lieve 1 have been punished for it." 

“ You told mo that ho married you and treated you very well.” 

“Oh I ” bIio said, bursting into tears, “don’t ask mo, it is too 
long ft story ; 1 will tell you another time, but not now." 

It appeared to Kato that her heart was on tiro and that she must 
die of grief. “ Was this life l ” she asked herself. Oil, to be at 
rest and out of the way for ever I Ralph, too, seemed deeply 
affected ; after a pause ho said : 

1 don’t, know how it was, or why, but now 1 come to think of 
it l remember that 1 used to bo cross with you— too cross with you, 
but it was the horrible asthma." 

Kates Rohcmianism rushed away as water flows out of sight, 
when a sluice is suddenly raised, and she became again tho middle- 
class working woman, ever thinking of, ever willing to work in the 
interests of her home. 

“ There were faults on both sides,” lie continued, “and 1 don’t 
exempt mother from blamo either. She was always too hard upon 
you. Wow 1 should never have minded your going to the theatre 
and amusing yourself. T should not have minded your being an 
actress, and 1 should have gone to fetch you home every evening." 

Kato smiled through her misery, and he continued, following his 
idea to the end. 

wouldn’t have interfered with the business if you Imd been ; 
on the contrary, it would have brought us a connection, and 1 might 
have had up those plate-glass windows, and taken in the fruiterer's 
shop.’’ 

Ralph stopped. The roar of London had sunk out of hearing 
in the yellow depths of the fog, ami for some minutes nothing was 
heard but tho short ticking of tho clock. It was a melancholy 
pleasure to dream what miglit have been had things only taken a 
different turn, and like children making mud pies it amused them tc 
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rebuild the little fabric of their lives : whilst one reconstructed 
his vision of broken glass, the other lamented over the ruins of 
penny journal sentiment. Then awakening by fits and starts, each 
confided in the cither. Ralph told Kate how Sirs. Edo lmd spoken 
of her when her flight had been discovered ; Kate tried to explain 
that she was not as much to blame as might be imagined. Con- 
stantly Ralph’s curiosity got the better of him, and lie could not 
but ask her to tell him something about her stage experience. One 
thing led to another, and before twelve o’clock it. surprised her to 
think she had told him so much. The conversation was carried on 
in brief and broken phrases. Shivering, the man and the woman 
sat close together, loaning over the tire. There wore no curtains to 
the windows, and the fog had crept through the sashes into the 
room. Kat.e coughed from time to time — a sharp, hacking cougli 
- and Ralph’s wheezing grew thicker in sound. 

4 4 I’m a — fraid l shall have a b — bad night, this dre — adful 
weather. ” 

41 I should like to stop to nurse you ; but T must be getting 
home.” 

44 You surely won’t think of going out such a night, as this ; you 
never will find your way home.” 

44 Yes, yes, T shall ; it wouldn’t do for mo to remain here.’' 

They who had once been husband and wife looked at each othor, 
and both smiled painfully. 

44 Ve — ry well, I’ll sec you do— wn stairB.” 

44 Oil, no ! you mustn’t, you’ll kill yourself 1” 

Ralph, however, insisted. They stood on the doorstep for a 
moment together, suffocating in a sulphur-hued atmosphere. 

44 You’ll come a — ml me again to— to-morrow, won’t you ? ” 

44 Yes, yes ! ” cried Kate ; 4 ‘ to-morrow ! to-morrow 1 ” and she 
disappeared in the darkneb& 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Fate, however, had not destined that they should ever see each 
other again. After her over-exertion and over-excitement Kate 
found herself next day unable to leave hor room; completely ex- 
hausted she lay in bed. She had no one to whoso care she could 
entrust a letter, and when tow ards the end of the week aho went 
again to Bedford Street, she found Ralph w r as gone, and what was 
worse, without having left any message for her. Ho, upon con- 
sideration, hud come to the conclusion that this sentimentalising 
over old times could not bo productive of much good. lie was 
sorry that Kate was not happy with her husband, but was not her 
life of her own making ? Had Bhe not behaved very badly? and 
had not chance favoured hor i Why, the man married her 1 
What more could he do ? And he, Ralph, was married too, so he 
and she were as w idely sepai atod os if the Atlantic were between 
them. Ho back they could not, and looking back was useless and 
Bad. If they did meet again all they could do would be to rake up 
a lot of old memories. He could not help her ; sooner or later 
they would have to part, and if Mrs. Ede heard of their meeting 
she would kick up an awful row. iShu would hit him, knock him 
all over the place, which was very cruel of her ; for, when he had 
his asthma, ho was totally unable to defend himself. 

Influenced by these excellent reasons, Ralph congratulated him- 
self when Kate did not keep her appointment, and, as soon as his 
business allowed him, he hurried out of London, more anxious to be 
back in Hanley than lie could have imagined himself to be. He 
had thought, it is true, of writing a note to explain his sudden de- 
parture, out fearing to compromise himself, “to give her a hold 
over him/’ he had gone without a word ; and when this was ex- 
oJuined by the parlouriu&id to Kate, sadly she left the doorstep to 
return to her dreary home. She did not cry ; tears w r ere dry within 
her ; she had suffered so much that further misfortunes could only 
fall upon her like blows upon a jaded animal. She was now heed- 
less of whatever might befall her. Every fibre of moral courage, 
of self respect, was broken through, all ties were destroyed. She 
was alone, and could do nothing but abandon herself to the current 
of vice and misery that was bearing her away. Even the memory 
of the six months of probation she had agreed to was lost sight of 
in the disappointment of not seeing Ralph, and before three days 
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hor loneliness liad again driven her to drink. After this relapse the 
stages through which she sank hi degradation were as rapid as they 
were horrible. The two pounds a week allowed her by her husUuul 
sutliced in a sort of way for her daily wants. For the sum of six or 
seven shillings she got a room “good enough for her;" not two 
shillings a day was spent in food, the rest went, wasted in public- 
houses. Friends, even acquaintances, had disowned her, and for 
the sake of hearing a human voice she was soon reduced to treating 
the low women — charwomen and worse — whom she met at the 
comers of the Btreets. In discoloured shoots she would remain all 
the morning, either dozing or tossing feverishly ; then she would 
try to force herself to taste a cup of tea, but generally she could 
touch nothing, and it was not until she had boon out for what she 
called a walk a long night prowl through dingy and dirty back 
streets — that she began to feel better, and in a cofFoo-shop would 
stop to have something to eat. Aftor this meal she would some- 
times descend into the Strand, and walking up and down amid the 
unfortunates, wait for hours in the hope of mooting Dick as he was 
returning from the theatre. In those searches she was not success- 
ful ; for having once caught Bight of her he ever afterwards re- 
turned home by the Embankment. Nevertheless, she did not give 
up hope, and over glasses of whisky explaining her troubles to the 
women — to whom sho was known as Sentimental Kate— she would 
loiter about the “ private entrances ” until one o’clock in tho morn- 
ing. By that time Bhe was well on in liquor, and singing incoher- 
ently, she returned home staggering. One night, howevor, she fell 
into the hands of the police, and passed a night at the station. It 
being a first offence sho was let ofF with a small fine and a caution 
that she must behave herself better for tho future. But she was 
now too hopelessly lost to bo stayed in her downward career by oven 
this disgrace. Drink had degraded her to the utmost ; sho had 
been dragged down until there was between her and tho lowest 
depths but one stop. Even that she w:w obliged to take. I f ithorto 
she had remained virtuous — her love of her hustyind burned like a 
pure white flame in tho dark night of ignominy in which she lived, 
and although in constant relationship with tho vilest, sho had never 
droamed it possible that she could stain herself with their stain. But 
one morning, after a night of debauch, she woke up stricken with 
doubt, driven wild with an agonizing uncertainty of something half 
forgotten. All she could remember was tliat sho had been talking, 
about midnight, to some women near Cnaring Cross, and that a man 
had taken her to have a drink. She could recollect nothing more, 
and now her chaplet of pearls lay scattered about the floor, broken. 
It seemed to her like an omen, and bo many had now been lost 
that she could no longer wear it round her neck. She wept bitterly 
for a time, but her brain was capable of retaining neither ideas nor 
sentiment ; thought slipped from her like water through a sieve. 
As her mind became weakened her capacity for drink increased. 
Everything, even her violent temper, seemed to have left her ; she 
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gradually became like a worn-out machine, from which all rivet* 
and screws had fallen, and rniserablo as a homeless dog, she roiled 
from one lodging to another ; — after a few days driven forth from 
tho lowest for dirt and dissoluteness. Under the pressure of such 
oxcosscs her disease increased daily, and to keep pace with her 
exhaustion she was forced to take increased doses of stimulants. 
Kut the end was now rapidly approaching, and the next important 
event in her life was when she found herself unable to leave her 
bed. She did not ring, and it was not until evening that her land- 
lady found time to como upstairs to see what the matter was. When 
she entered the room she started at the ghastly spectre before her. 

Had she known in the first instance that tho woman to whom she 
was lotting her top-floor- back was in such a bad state of health, she 
probably would have refused to take her in ; but once having ad- 
mitted her into possession it was difficult to turn her out ; and, 
having satisfied herself that Kate was in receipt of a weekly income 
of two pounds, she made up her mind for the worst, and accorded 
such attention as would, in the event of death, qualify her for re- 
ceiving compensation from tho husband for tho troublo and annoy- 
anco she had been put to. She might have been kinder ; as it was, 
she merely did her duty. Tho beef-tea she sometimes brought up 
with her own hands, and when she had time she sat by the bedside 
and advised Kate to see a doctor. This the patient refused to do, 
it was impossible to porsuado her, and three weeks passed, weeks 
tilled with silence, moans, and tho livid shadow of death. Nothing 
now remained on her stomach ; nausea and continuous vomiting 
making her life a hell, until at last it, became cloar, even to the 
landlady, that she could no longer accept the responsibility ; and, 
having made tho necessary inquiries, she hurried to the Opera 
Oomique. When the woman was shown in Dick was engaged in 
deciding a delicate question relating to the skirts to be worn in the 
second act of tho new niece, nut when it was explained to him that 
his wife was dying lie begged of the costumier to excuse him. Yet, 
notwithstanding all that could be said, he could not be induced to 
go and see Kate. Out of sight out of mind. To appeal to this 
man’s imagination was vain; what ho could not see ho could not 
feel, and it was quite out of his power to understand that his 
presence could relieve or assuage. If he were a doctor he’d go at 
once, was the answer ho made to the woman’s supplications ; as it 
was it would only distress him and excite tho sufferer. He had en- 
difred too much, ami had now neither affection nor pity for giving. 
Uo offered merely a passive resistance ; and when Mrs. Forest, 
interrupting the conversation, said, that as she had already met 
Kate in a previous life and should see her again some centuries 
hence, it was only just that she should start off at once to nurse 
her, he attempted no opposition. Indeed, he seemed quite satisfied 
with the arrangement, merely mentioning, as a parting word of ad- 
vice, that the second act would be put into rehearsal at the begin* 
ning of the following week. 
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flenecfnrl h Min. Forest's place was by Kates bedside, and, all 
the while committing her absurd lucubrations to paper™ 44 Sayings 
of the Sybil,” by Alta Una, for the general use of mankind, and 
choruses of policemen and nuns for the particular benefit of Dick — 
she strove to unite the discrepant offices of nurse and librettist. l»y a 
strange coincidence, the doctor who attended was Mr. Hooper, lie 
at once recognised his patient, but a glance now sufficed to convince 
him that she was doomed— that no power could save her. Perhaps, 
had he seen that there was still any chance of even averting for a 
time the certainty of death, ho would have insisted on Mrs. Forest's 
resigning her post as nurse. But nothing could now be done. Ho 
questioned her regarding the sufferer— asked her what she knew of 
her history, and by whose authority she was watching by the bed- 
side. The answers ho roceivod were vague m the extreme, and 
they consisted mostly of quotations from the “ Sayings.” “ I 
have lived eight times on tho earth, witnessed the dread contest of 
death, and died for tho cause of Pan, and tho Liglit-king, and Eros 
tho immortal, whoso I am ; and once again, for tho ninth time, l 
live and watch tho content -watch with joy which overcomes fear, 
with Ioyc that conquers death.” Tho contrast between this strange 
creature and the quivering mass of flesh on the bed was as awful as 
it was extraordinary. Hut as matters stood it made little difference 
who was there ; and, having Assured himself that the woman was 
sane enough to attend to his directions, he took up his hat to go. 
Hustling her voluminous silk, Mrs. Forest curtsied him out. 
“ Nothing,” she said, “ can be well worse than the present state of 
earth-life in all its phases, and if the human race is to be evolved 
into a higher degree of perfection no weak half measures w ill avail 
to effect tho change ; them must, on the contrary, be a radical 
change in hereditary environment.” 

The doctor listened a moment as if stupelied. Without answer- 
ing, he descended tho staircase. As if enchanted with tho impres- 
sion she had produced, Mrs. Forest went back to her writing-table, 
and settling the folds of her brown silk widely over the floor, she 
commenced to w rite, according to certain indications in pencil at tho 
top of the paper, a chuius of policemen : — 

“ We are bobbies, bobbies fat ami merry, 

Ami we love our buxom Mary Janes; 

Pickles, mutton, ale, and likewise j*»rry. 

Help us, heal us of our earthly pains.” 

At this point the inspiration seemed to desert her, and raising her 
pen from the paper, she bit its end thoughtfully, seeking for a 
transitional phrase whereby she might be able to allude to tho 
Light-god. 

They were in a six -shillings -a- week bedroom in the neighbourhood 
of the Strand. The window looked on a bit of red- tiled roofing, a 
cistern, and a clothes-line, on which a petticoat and an apron 
generally flapped. Facing the light, close up against the wall, her 
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stomach enormously distended by dropsy, Kate lay delirious. From 
time to time her arms, wasted now to mere bones, were waved. 
She had been for three whole days insensible, speaking in broken 
phrases of her past life — of Mrs. Edo, the potteries, the two little 
girls, Annie and Lizzie. I)iek, she declared, had been very good to 
her. Ralph, too, had been kind, and she was determined that the 
two men should not quarrel for her. They must not kill each 
other ; she would not allow it ; they should be friends. They would 
be all friends yet ; that is to say, if Mrs. Edu would pormit of it ; 
and why should she stand between people and make enemieB of 
them? Then her ideas would grow still more confused, until she 
imagined that it was for the part of the Baillie that Dick and 
Ralph were quarrelling, and, apostrophising Mrs. Ede, she would 
express her regret that there was nothing in the piece for her. 
Memories, too, of the baby-girl who had died in Manchester were 
not wanting, and, fancying that Ralph had come to rob her of 
it, and making ever}' ollbrt to get out of bed, in Mrs. Forest's 
arms she would supplicate and pray of him to believe that it was 
not his but Dick’s child. Jt required, however, very little power 
to restrain her, and in a few moments, on the verge of suffocation, 
Mrs. Forest would lay her back on the pillow. Apparently the 
mad woman saw nothing incongruous in her conduct, and with 
an undisturbed mind she went back to the chorus of policemen, 
which would be required at the theatre in a few days. The land- 
lady had given her a small table to write on, but now, when Mrs. 
Forest arose to attend the patient, she could scarcely pass between 
it and the basin-stand. About the bedside were nailed a few pieces 
of ragged carpet, but the boards in many places were uncovered, 
and dust lay in heaps in every comer. A sour, acid smell pro- 
ceeded from the basin and poisoned the atmosphere. Mrs. Forest 
did not seem to notice this. Fevered, impassioned by a sudden 
idea concerning the Light-god, her pen went scratching over the 
paper, nor did she percoive that Kate had recovered conscious- 
ness and was looking at her interrogatively. “Give me some- 
thing to drink ; 1 am dying of thirst,” the sick woman murmured 
faintly. 

Mrs. Forest started from her reveries, and going over to the 
tiro-place, where the beef-tea was standing, poured out half a 
cup ; but, owing to great difficulty in breathing, it was some time 
before the patient amid drink it. She was now a dreadful thing 
fib look upon. Her thin hair hung like a wisp, and she had lost so 
much that the prominent temples were large with a partial bald- 
ness. The rich olive complexion was now changed to a dirty yellow, 
around the nose and mouth the skin was pinched and puckered 
— it looked, indeed, more like yellow blotting-paper than skin. The 
appearance of the face was one of deep and painful distress ; the eyes 
were glazed but filled with eager searching, the lids drooped, and so 
bad was the breath that Mrs. Forest, when she approached the bed, 
had to stand with averted head. After a long silence Kate said — 
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“ I liave been very ill, have 1 not ? I think 1 must be dying.'’ 

44 Death is not death," answered Mrs. Forest, “ when wo die for 
Pan, tlio undying representative of the universe cognisable to the 
senses.” 

Kate made no reply. Over her mind lay a vague dream, through 
whose gloom two things were iust perceptible — an idea of death and 
a desire to see Dick. But she was almost too weak to seek for 
words, and it was with great effort that she said — 

“I do not remember who you are ; 1 can think of nothing now, 
but 1 should like to see my husband once more. Could you fetch 
him? Js he here?” 

At this mention of Dick Mrs. Forest leered with the eye that 
was not made of glass, and, moved by some sort of grotesque 
jealousy, she said— 

“ You have not been happy w ith him I know, my sister ; but 1 
do not blame you. Your marriage was not a psychological union ; 
that is the only marriage, and without it Woman cannot Bet her 
foot on the lowest step of the temple of Eros.” 

14 1 am too ill to talk with you/’ said the dying woman ; hut 1 
loved my husband well — oh, very well indeed. In that box 1 keep 
all my little remembrances of him ; they are not much— not much 
— but I should like him to have them when 1 am gone, so that ho 
may know that 1 loved him to the last. Perhaps theu he might 
forgive me. ” 

While bilking of Eros the immortal, Mrs. Forest held the box 
under Kate’s eyes. She looked at the packet of old letters, kissed 
the crumpled calico rose, the button Bhe had pulled off his coat in 
a drunken tit and preserved for love, and she even slipped on her 
wrist the few last pearls that remained of the chaplet she wore when 
they played at sweethearts in the Lovers Knot. But when the 
souvenirs had been put back in the box, and Kate had again asked 
Mrs. Forest to bring Dick to her, she began to nimble m iter speech, 
and to fancy herself in JIanJoy ; and as the miul woman's thoughts 
discovered analogies between London policemen and Pan, the Light- 
god and undying representative of the universe, Her pen kept up a 
scratching accompaniment to the equally unintelligible ravings that 
proceeded from the bed. Scenes the most diverse were heaped 
together in the complex confusion of a nightmare, ideas the most 
opposed were intermingled. At one moment she told the little 
girls, Annie and Lizzie, of the immorality of the conversations in 
the dressing-rooms of theatres ; at another she stopped the rehearsal 
of au opera bouffe to preach to the mu miners — in phrases that were 
remembrances of the extemporaneous prayers in the Wesleyan 
church — of the advantages of an earnest, working, religious life. Jt 
was like a costume ball, where chastity grinned from behind a mask 
that vice was looking for, while vice hid his nakedness in some of 
the robes that chastity liad let hill. Thus up and down, like dice 
thrown by demon players, were rattled the two lives, the double 
life that this weak woman hail so miserably lived through. But a 
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final blending had to bo reached, a point where the two became 
one, and this was toucliod when she commenced to sing her famous 
song, 

“ Look at me here, look at me there,” 

alternately with the Wesleyan hymns. Sometimes in her delirium, 
she even fitted the words of one on to the tune of the other. 

Still, Mis. Forest took no notice. In terrible cadence her pen 
went scratch, scratch, until she had finished her choruB of police- 
men. Then she turned to her pamphlet, entitled “Sayings of a 
Sybil,” and as she was inditing some remarks anent super-socialistic 
government, it occurred to her that although Dick’s marriage had 
not been a psychological one, it might be as well that he should Bee 
his wife before she died. Having come to this conclusion she sud- 
denly put on her bonnet and left the house. An hour passed, two 
hours passed, and the landlady brought in the lamp. She placed 
it on the table, out of sight of the dying woman’s eyes, but she did 
not stop to watch by the bedside : Kate was too fearful a thing to 
look upon. 

A dreadful paleness had changed even the yellow of her face 
to an ashen tint ; her lips had disappeared, her eyes were dilated, 
and she tried to mine herself up in bed. ller withered arms 
were waved to and fro, and in the red gloom shod from the 
ill smelling paraflin lamp the Inigo, dimly-seen folds of the bed- 
clothes were tossed to and fro by the convulsions that agitated the 
whole budy. Another hour passed away, marked, not by the 
mechanical ticking of a clock, but by the cavernous breathing of 
the woman as she crept to tho edge of death. At last there came a 
sigh, deeper and more prolonged, and with it she died. 

Soon after, before tho corpse had grown cold, heavy steps were 
heard on the staircase, and Dick and Mrs. Forest entered, one with 
a quantity of cockatoo-like tlutterings, the other steadily, like a big 
and iwmderous animal. At a glonco they saw that all was over, and 
in silence they sat down, their liands resting on the table. In awk- 
ward phrases the man spoke hesitatingly of a happy release ; the 
woman listened and leered, and, ill at ease, glancing occasionally at 
the huge body beneath the bed-clothes, they both Bought vainly for 
edifying thoughts and words of consolation. She would have Jikcd 
to have said something concerning psychological marriages; he 
wished to say something nice and kind, but her presence put every - 
tiling out of his head, and so his ideas became more than ever 
broken and disjointed, liis thoughts wandered, until at last, lifting 
his eyes from the MS. on the table, he said — 

H IT ave you finished the second act, dear 7” 
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HOLMES’ POUT AT THE 
BREAKFAST TABLE 
HOLMES’ PROFESSOR AT 
THE BREAKFAST-TABLE 
HUME’S ESSAYS 
HUNT, LEIGH, ESSAYS BY 
IBSEN’S PILL A US OF SOCIETY 
IRISH FAIRY and FOLKTALES 
JERKOLD, DOUGLAS, PAPERS 
JOHNSON’S, DR,, ESSAYS 
KALIDASA’S SAKUNTAlJl 
LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA 
LAMB’S PLAYS AND DRAMA- 
TIC ESSAYS 
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the scott library- <v«w,- 


LANDOK’S IMAGINARY CON- 
VKKSATIONS 

I.AN DOR'S PKNTAMKRON, Ac. 
I.AXDOIl’S FEK1CLLS ANI) 
ASPASlA 

LEOPARDI'S THOUGHTS AND 
DIALOGUES 

L USING’S LAOCOON, AND 
OTHER WRITINGS 
LESSING'S NATHAN THE 
WISE 

LEWES’S, G. IL, PRINCIPLES 
OP SUCCESS IN LITERA- 
TURE 

LONGFELLOW’S PROSE 
LOWELL’S ESSAYS ON ENG- 
LISH POETS 

LOWELL’S BIGLOW PAPERS 
LOWELL’S MY STUDY 
WINDOWS 

MAETERLINCK, PLAYS OK 
MALORY’S KING ARTHUR 
MALORY’S MARVELLOUS AD- 
VENTURES 

MARCUS AURELIUS, MEDI- 
TATIONS OF 
MAZZINI’S ESSAYS — POLITI- i 

CAL, Etc. ' 

MILL’S LIBERTY 
MILTON, PROSE OK » 

MITFORD’S OUR VILLAGE 
MONTAIGNE, ESSAYS OF 
MORE’S UTOPIA AND 
EDWARD V. 

MORRIS'S VOLSUNGS AND 
NIBLUNGS j 

NEWMAN’S SELECT ESSAYS 
NEWMAN’S UNIVERSITY ! 

SKETCHES j 

OXFORD MOVEMENT, THE 
PASCAL, BLAISE, SELECT 
THOUGHTS OF 
PETRONIUS (TRIMALCHIO’S 
BANQUET) 

PLATO, SELECTIONS FROM 
PLATO’8 REPUBLIC 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES 
PLINY’S LETTERS— -SERIES L 
PLINY’S LETTERS — SERIES 11. 
POE’S TALKS AND ESSAYS 
POLITICAL ECONOMY SELEC- 
TIONS 

POLITICAL ORATIONS 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVO- 
LUTION IN FRANCK 
RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS 
RENAN’S ANTICHRIST 
RENAN’S MARCUS AURELIUS 
RENAN’S POETRY OF CELTIC 
RACKS. Kto 

REYNOLDS'S, SIR JOSHUA, 
DISCOURSES 
RYDBERG S SINGOALLA 
SADI: GU LIS T A N ; OR 
FLOWER GARDEN 
SAINTK BEUVK, ESSAYS OF 
! SCHILLER'S MAID OF OR- 
LEANS 

SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL 
SCHOPENHAUER 
SCOTS ESSAY l*TS 
SEN A N< '( )UIl’,S U BEK M A N N 
i SENECAS MORALS, SELEC- 
TIONS FROM 

SHELLEY’S ESSAYS AND 
, LETTERS 

SHERIDAN’S PLAYS 
SMITH, S\ DNEY, PAPERS BY 
SPENCE'S ANECDOTES AND 
OBservaj ions 
STEELE AND ADDISON, 
PAPERS OF 

SWIFT’S I’UOSE WRITINGS 
TACITUS, THE ANNALS OF 
THACKERAY’S BARRY LYN- 
DON 

THOKKAU’S ESSAYS, AND 
OTHER WRITINGS 
TIIOKKAUS WALDEN 
THOREAU’S WEEK ON THE 
CONI OUI) 

TOLSTOYS WHAT IS ART If 
VASARI**’ 5 LIVLSOF ITALIAN 
PAINTERS 

WALTON’S COMPLETE 
ANGLER 

WALTON'S LIVES 
W1I PTE’S NATURAL HISTORY 
OF >KI. BORNE 

W r IJ ITM A N'.S DEMO* it A TIC 
VISTAS 

WH ITM A VH SPEI I M EN DA Y8 
WOLLSTON KCRA FT’S RIG UTS 
OF WOMAN 

WORDSWORTH’S PROSE 
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The Canterbury Poets. 

Cloth, Cut and Uncut Edges, is.; Red Roan, Gilt Edges, 2s. 6d.; 

Pad. Morocco, Gilt Edges, 5s. 

A Supttior Edition Bound in Art Linen, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2 s . 


1 CHRISTIAN YEAR 

2 COLERIDGE 

3 LONGFELLOW 

4 CAMPBELL 

5 SHELLEY 

6 WORDSWORTH 

7 BLAKE 

S WHITTIER 
9 TOE 

10 CHATTERTON 

11 BURNS. Songs 
ia BURNS. Pocma 

13 MARLOWE 

14 KEATS 

15 HERBERT 

16 HUGO 

17 COWPER 

i 3 SHAKESPEARE'S TOEMS.etc. 

19 EMERSON 

20 SONNETS OF TIIE NINE 

TEENTH CENTURY 

21 WHITMAN 

22 SCOTT. Lady of the UVe, etc. 

23 SCOTT. Marruioo, etc, 

M PRAED 


25 HOGG 

26 GOLDSMITH 

27 LOVE LETTERS, etc. 

28 SPENSER 

29 CHILDREN OF TIIE TOETS 

30 JONSON 

31 BYRON. Mlsrellaneout 

32 BYRON. Don Juan 

33 THE SONNETS OF EUROPE 
J4 RAMSAY 

35 DOBELL 

36 POPE 

37 HEINE 

38 BEAUMONT & FLETCHER 

39 BOWLES, LAMB, etc. 

40 SEA MUSIC 

41 EARLY ENGLISH POETRY 

42 HERRICK 

43 BALLADES and RONDEAUS 

44 IRISH MINSTRELSY 

45 MILTON’S PARADISE LOST 

46 JACOBITE BALLADS 

47 DAYS OF TIIE YEAR 

48 AUSTRALIAN BALLADS 

49 MOORE 
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The Canterbury Poets -™//W 


50 BORDER BALLADS 

51 SONG-TIDE 

52 ODES OF HORACE 

53 OSSIAN 

54 FAIRY MUSIC 

55 SOUTHEY 

56 CHAUCER 

57 GOLDEN TREASURY 

58 POEMS OF WILD LIFE 

59 PARADISE REGAINED 

60 CRABBE 

61 DORA GREENWELL 

62 FAUST 

63 AMERICAN SONNETS 

64 LANDOR’S POEMS 

65 GREEK ANTHOLOGY 

66 HUNT ANI) HOOD 

67 HUMOROUS POEMS 

68 LYTTON’S PLAYS 

69 GREAT ODES 

70 MEREDITH S POEMS 

71 IMITATION OF CHRIST 

72 NAVAL SONGS 

73 PAINTER POETS 

74 WOMEN POETS 

75 LOVE LYRICS 

76 AMERICAN HUMOROUS 

VERSE 

77 SCOTTISH MINOR POETS 

78 CAVALIER LYRISTS 

79 GERMAN BALLADS 


80 SONGS OF BERANGER 

81 RODEN NOEI/S POEMS 

82 SONGS OF I* REEDOM 

83 CANADIAN POEMS 

84 SCOTTISH VERSE 

85 rOEMS OK NATURE 

86 CRADLE SONGS 

87 BALLADS OF SPORT 
8V MATTHEW ARNOLD 

; 89 CLOUGH’S BOTH IK 

• 90 BROWNING’S POEMS 
\ Pijipa Passes, elc. Vol. I. 

91 BROWNING’S POEMS 

A HI* *t 1:1 tiir ’Scuu iu. on, dr. 
\\>l. 2. 

92 BROW NINO’S POEMS 

Dramatic Ljrirs. Vol, 3. 

93 MACKAY’S LOVER’S MIS- 

SAL 

94 HENRY KIRKE WHITE 

t 

95 LYRA NICO'I I ANA 

96 AURORA LEIGH 

97 TENNYSON S POEMS 

In Mcrnoriam, etc. 

98 TENNYSON’S POEMS 

The Princess elc. 

99 WAR SONGS 

100 THOMSON 

roi ALEXANDER SMITH 

102 EUGENE LKE-If AM I LION 

103 PAUL VERLAINE 

104 BAUDELAIRE 

105 NEW ZEALAND VERSE 

106 CONTEMPORARY GERMAN 

POETRY 
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Great Writers 

A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 

Eoit«d »y ERIC ROBERTSON and FRANK T. MARZIALS. 


A Complete Bibliography to *-»rh Volume, by J. P. Andbrson, British 
V1u»<-um, London 

Cloth, Uncut Edges t Gilt Top. Price u hd. 

L OLUMES ALREADY IShUrp 
LIFE OF LONGFELLOW. By Profr«\or Emc $, RouKHrsoie. 

LIFE Oh CO I FKIDGF. By Hail* a.nk 
LIFE OF OlLkl'.N S. By Frank T. Manpiai* 

LIFE OF DANTE GABRIEL KOSSt. ri l. R y I Knight. 

LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON My Colonel F (Irant. 

LIFE OF DARWIN. By 15. 1 . Brttanv. 

LIFE Or CHARLOTTE H RON IE. By A. H:krimi. 

LIFE OF 1 HUM AS CAKI.VLK. By K. Garnett, I.L.U 
LIFE OF ADAM SMI1H By R. B. Haidam, M.P. 

LIKE OF KEAIS. By W. M. Rossktti. 

LIFE OF SHELLEY By Wiliiam Fhari'. 

LIFE OF SMOLLETT. By David Hahnay 
LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. By Austin Oomun. 

LIFE OF SCOTT. By Trofcwor Yongk. 

LIFE OF BURNS. By Protestor Hi ackik. 

LIFE OF VICTOR HUGO. By Frank T. Marziai*. 

LIFE OF EMERSON. By Richard Garnett, LLD 
LIFE OF GOETHE. By UmmSimk. 

LIFE Or CONGRK.VE. By Edmund Com. 

LIFE OF HUNYAN. By Canon Vknahlbs 
LIFE OF CKAHBE. By T. E. Kmihkl. 

LIFE OF HEINE. By William Sharp. 

LIFE OF MILL By W. L. Court nky 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. By Henry W Nrv,ncon 

LIFE OF CAP‘1 AIN MARRYAT. By Lui.o IUnnay. 

LIFE OF LESSING. By T. W. Rot i.k.stun 
LIFE OF MILTON. By R. Garnett, LL.D 
LIFE OF UAI.ZAC. By Frederick VVkdmorr. 

LI FE OF GEORGE ELIOT. By Os. ah Buow.vino. 

LIFE OF JANE AUSLEN. By Gm dwin Smith. 

LIFE OF BROWNING. By William Sharp. 

LIFE OF BYRON. Hy Hon. Rodrn Noel, 

LIFE OF HAWTHORNE. By Moncure D. Conway 
LIFE OF SCHOPENHAUER. By Prohor Wali ai r 
I IFE OF SHERIDAN. By Lloyd San dkr.4 
LIFE OF THACKERAY. By Hfrman Mrrivair and Frank T. 
Martial*. 

LIFE OF CERVANTES. Pv IL F. Watts 
LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. Ry Franks 
I IFJC OF LEIGH HUNT. By Cosmo Mo.nkhouil 
LIFT. OF WHITTIER By W. J Linton. 

LIFE OF KENAN. By Francim Espinassr. 

LIFE OF I HORKAU. By H S*i r. 

LIFE OK KUSK1N. By Asiuiork Wingatr 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 'GREAT WRITERS/ Demy Bvo, «v M. *• 
The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND ril.UNO-ON.TYNE. 


he valuable BIBLIOGRAPHY APPENDIX to each of these volumes — compiled by 
Mr. J. P. Anderson of the Briush Museum— constitutes a leatuie that stands out as 
unique in series literature. 



3/6 vol Ibsen s Works. 3/6 £l 

[Blue and Gold Binding.) 

Edited and Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
Dramatic Critic of "The World." 

CompltU Works in Six Volumes. Three Plays to a Volume. 

Vol. I.— "THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” "THE PILLARS 
OF SOCIETY,” and "A DOLL’S HOUSE. 

With Portrait of t!ie Author, ami Hingraphical Introduction by 
Wit I I AM AriIIEB. 

Vol. 1 1. -"GHOSTS,” "AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” 
and "THE WILD DUCK.” 

With an Introductory Note liy Wii.uam AaciiKt. 

Vol III. — " LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” "THE 
VIKINGS AT IlELGELAND,” and "THE 
PRETENDERS.” 

With in Introductory Note by William Archer. 

Vol. IV, — “ EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” (Osar’s 
Apostasy and The Emperor Julian.) 

With an Introductory Note by Wn 1 iam Archpr. 

Vol. V. — “ ROSMKRSIIQLM,” u THE LADY FROM 
THE SEA,” and “HEDDA GABLER.” 

Translated by Wiu jam Archer. With an Introductory Note. 

Vol, VI — 41 PEER GYNT.” A Dramatic Poem. 

Translated by W ILL! AM ARCHER. 


The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND YELLING ON -TYNE* 



compact and practical 

In Limp Cloth ; for the Pocket. Price One Shilling. 

THE EUROPEAN 


CONVERSATION BOOKS. 


FRENCH ITALIAN 

SPANISH GERMAN 

NORWEGIAN 

CONTENTS. 

IT infs to Travellers— Eve fy day Expression*— Arriving at 
ami Learvin g a Railway Station— Custom House Enquiries— In 
a Train —At a Unfit and Restaurant -A r an Hotel — Pay in ; an 
Hotel Bill— Enquiries in a Tenon — On Board v kip — Embarking 
and Disembarking — E reunion by Carriage — Enquiries as to 
Diligences — Enquiries as to Boats— Engaging Apartments — 
If asking List and Days of IVeek — Restaurant Vocabulary — 
2 ele^r a ms and Letters y etc etc. 

The contents or these tittle handliook* are so arranged as to 
permit direct and immediate reference, Alt dialogues or enquiries mil 
considered absolutely essential have been pur|K«ely excluded, nothing 
king introduced which might confuse the traveller rather than &>%i*l 
him. A tew hints are given in the introduction which wdi be found 
valuable to those unaccustomed to foreign travcL 

THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
intfHON AND FF.LUNO-ON TYV* 



FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS 

“NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY.” 

Gravure Edition. 

HUNTED ON ANTIQUE PAPER. 2s. 6d. PER VOL. 
Each Volume with a Frontispiece in Fhotogravm c. 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. 

THE HOUSE OF TIIF. SEVEN GABLES. 

THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOVS. 

OUR OLD HOME. 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 

THE SNOW IMAGE. 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE NEW ADAM AND EVE. 

LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE. 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

THE PROFESSOR AT THE IJREAKFAST-TABLE. 

THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST -TABLE. 

ELSIE VENNF.R. 

By HENRY THOREAU. 

ESSAYS AND OTHER WRITINGS. 

WALDEN; OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS. 

A WEEK ON THE CONCORD. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
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EVERY-DAY HELP SERIES 

OF OSEFOL HANDBOOKS. Frlw 6d. neb, 

OR IN ROAN BINDING, PRICE la. 

Contributor*— J. La no don Down, M.D., F.R.C.P.; Henrt 
Power, M.B., F.R.C.S.; J. Mortimer-Granville, M.D.; 

1 . Crichton Browne, M.IX, LLD.; Robert Farquharson, 
I.D. Edm. ; W. S. Greenfield, M.D., F.R.C.P.; and other*. 

I. How to Do Business. A Guide to Succea* in Life 
2. HOW to Bohavo. Manual of Etiquette and Perional Hsbita. 
3. HOW to WrltO. A Manual of Composition and Letter Writing. 
4. How to Debate. With Hints on Public Speaking. 

5. Don’t $ Directions for avoiding Common Error* of Speech 
6. The Parental Don't: VVarningi to Parents. 

7. Why Smoke and Drink. By iamea Carton. 

8. Elocution. Br T. R. W. Pearvm, M.A., of St. Catharine'* 
College, Cambridge, and F. W. Waithman, Lecturer* on Elocution. 
0. The Socret ora Clear Hoad. 

10. Oommon Mind Troublos. 

It. The Secret of a Good Mamory. 

12. Youth : Its Care and Oulture. 

13. The Heart and Its Function. 

14. Personal Appearances In Health and Dlsoaso 

IS. The House and its Surroundings. 

18. Aloohol: Its Use and Abuco. 

17. Exercise and Training. 

18. Baths and Bathing. 

10. Health In Schools. 

20. The Skin and Its Troubles. 

21. How to make the Best of Llfo. 

22. Norves and Nerve-Troubles. 

23. The Sight, and How to Preservo It. 

24. Promature Death : It* Promotion and Prevention. 

25. Change, as a Mental Restorative. 

26. The Gentle Art of Nursing the 8ick. 

27. The Caro of Infants and Young Ohlldrcn. 

28. Invalid Feeding, with Hints on Diet. 

29. Every-day Allmonts, and How to Treat Thom. 

30. Thrifty Housekeeping. 

31. Home Oooklng. 

32. Flowers and Flower Culture, 

33. 8leep ar.d Sleeplessnoss. 

34. The Story of Ufo. 

38. Household Nursing. 

86. The Ear, and Ear Troubles. 

THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
LONDON AND FTLUNO-ON-TYNK. 



T’he Music Story Series. 

A SERIES OF LITERARY-MUSICAL MOXOGRAPIJS . 

Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 

Author of “The Great Tone Ports," rtr., rt.\ 

Illustrated wiih Photogravure and Collotype Portraits, Half tone ami Line 
Pictures, Facsimiles, etc. 

Square Crown 8vo , Cloth , 3s. 6d. net . 

VOLUMES NOW READY. 

THE STORY OF ORATORIO, By ANN IK W. PATTER- 
SON, II. A., Mus. l)oc. 

THE STORY OF NOTATION, lly C F. A 11 DY WILLIAMS, 
M.A., Mus. Bnc. 

THE STORY OF THE ORGAN. liy C. F. AHOY 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Author of “ Bach " and “Handel" (“Master 
Musicians' Series"). 

THE STORY OF CHAMBER MUSIC, lly N. KILI1URN, 

Mus. Uac. (Cantab.). 

THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN, lly PALL STOKVING, 

Professor of the Violin, C midhall School of Mu ic, London. 

THE STORY OF THE HARP. By Wll l.IAM 11. GRATTAN 

FLOOD, Author of “ History of Irish Music.” 

THE STORY OF ORGAN MUSIC. lly C K. ABDY 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Uac. 

THE STORY OF ENGLISH MUSIC 1904;. being the 

Worshipful Company of Musicians' Lecture*. 

THE STORY OF MINSTRELSY. Bv KDMONDSTOUNE 
DUNCAN. 

THE STORY OF MUSICAL FORM/ By CLARENCE 
LUCAS. 

THE STORY OF OPERA. By h. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. 
Doc. 

THE STORY OF THE CAROL. By KDMONIiSTOUNK 
DUNCAN. 

IN PREPARATION. 

THE STORY OF THE PIANOFORTE. By ALGERNON S. 
ROSE, Author of "Talk* with Mandsm-n.'' 

THE STORY OF MUSICAL SOUND. By CHURCHILL 
SIBLEY, Mus. Doc. 

The Walter Scot r Puulimiing Company, Limpikd, 
LOM>ON AMI lELUNG-ON- n NE. 



Musicians * Wit , Humour , and 
Anecdote : 

BEING ON D/TS OF COMPOSERS, SINGERS, AND 
INSTRUMENTALISTS OF ALL TIMES. 

By FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 

Author of “The Great Tone Poets/' "The Story of British Mu’tic," 
Editor of "The Master Musician*’* Series, etc., etc. 

Profusely Illustrated with Qjitlot Drawings by 
J. P. DON Mi. 

Crown Sve t doth, Richly Gilt, Pri e 3/6. 

M It Is one of those delightful medley* of anecdote of all times, season*, 
and persons, in every page of which there is a new specimen of humour, 
strange adventure, and quaint saying.** — T. P. O'Connor in I.l'.'i 
Weekly. 

"A remarkable collrction of good stories which must hare taken year-* 
of perseverance to get together.’'— JUt mug LtaJer . 

"A book which should prove acceptable to two large sections of the 
public— those who are interested in musicians and those who have an 
advqua'e sense of the comic.” — Globe. 

Tolstoy : His Life and Works. 

By JOHN C. KEN WORTHY, 

An Intimate Friend or iur Great Russian Writer. 

Crdivn 8:»u, a $6 Pages, Richly Bound, containing Portraits, 
Feu si mi U Letter % Views, +te. 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 

Tut Wait* a Scott Publisih.no Company, Limits* 

LON DOM AND VtLLINCOa TYNE. 




The Emerald Library. 

Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Half Bound in DayIc Green Ribbed 
Cloth, with Light Green Cloth Sides, 2s. each. 

Tht* Hays of Rmce 
The Vale of Collars 
Hunchback Of Notre 
VusliLl (Dame 


Barnaby Radge 
Old Curiosity Shop 
l’ickwick Capon 
N icholas N icklcby 
Oliver Twist 
Martin l hur/lewit 
Sketches by IJnz 
Olive 

’1 be Ogilvics 
1* anhoo 
Jvenilwmt h 
Jacob Faithful 
J’oter simple 
Paul Clifford 
C.i/one Aram 
krtmt Mail ravers 
A .ice; or, ilie Mys* 
l cnee 
Uiensl 
l'ctbara 

The IahI Days of 
1*0111 p«' II 

1 lie Scottish Cluufe 
\V rnon’i Tales 
T he Fair Uml 
Mien Huriwfurd'a 
Mystery 

A Mountain Daisy 
Hazel; or, Porilpufnt 
Uglitboui-e 
Vicar of Wakefield 
l'micA of the IIoubo 
i f iMMil 

H ole, Wide* World 
\ ilia ye Tales 
lhm-Iftir 

l ik l« Tom's Cabin 
Robinson ( iusoo 
'I be White slave 
Charles O Malloy 
Midshipman l£:i*y 
Unite of Lamtnmtnooi 
Heart of Midlothian 
1 ant of tlu* I'arona 
01-1 Mortality 
‘Join Cringle’s Log 
Cruise of the Midge 
Colleton I avrn 
Valentine Vox 
Night and Morning 
Kuntiiii 

Tox** s Book of Mar- 
t>r» 

Mansfield Park 
last of the Mohicans 
I*<wr Jack 
1 tie UiB|iIlgbUr 
Jane Kvre 
}*illar of Fire 
Throne of David 
Dombey and Son 
Vanity Fair 
ice 
Beutnh 

Hairy J,orr*quer 
Kv.i va of Kba 
Sheridan's Plays 
Waver ley 
Quentin Barnard 
Talisman 

From Jest to Hamest 
Knight of HHh Century 


Caudle's Lectures 
Jack lthiton 
Tlrrt Harte 
ltigohDhy T.cgtmtls 
Handy Andy 
I owis Arundel 
Ouy Mini nming 
U..1* Roy 

l ortum** of Ni"i*l 
Man in tin* Ivon M.tik 
( Jlviit Composers 
biui«u do hi Valhere 
(•ruat Painters 
Rory O Mme 
Amman Nights 
Swiss F.iunlv Robinson 
Anderson's Ltlry Talcs 
Three Musketeers 
Twenty Years After 
Vicomle d« Jiragolmnur 
Monte Crlsto — Dantes 
„ ltovcngonf Dantes 
'1 he Newcomos 
Life of Robot l 
Life of Olndalotio 
(Tan ford 
North And South 
Life of Cun. (Jordon 
i Lincoln and (Jarfleld 
I ( 1 rent M od urn Women 
i Henry Ksincmd 
I Alton l,ocke 

Life of LW inn "tone 
Life of < « race Darling 
Wli lie's Sol borne 
Tales of the Covenantors 
Hairiurs burned Away 
Opening a Cheidnutiiurr 
IV nduimiv 
David CopperlleM 
I uck of Harry Lyndon 
M Finn* 

. vm of I 'orthos 
Stanley and Africa 
Life ox Wesley 
! Life of Spur /eon 
For Lust of Cold 
Wooing of Webster 
At the Mercy of Ti- 
berius 

Count '401 of Rude! "tad l 
C-o n*imlo 

Two Years before the 
Ma*it 

Fair Maid of Perth 
Pevaril of tbo Peak 
Shirley 
Qneecny 

Naomi; or. the Last 
Days of Jerusalem 
Little Women and 
(Jood Wives 
vttsa 
etui 
Ruth 

Agatha's Husband 
Head of the Family 
• dd Helmet 
Bleak House 
CoHl Dreems 
Melbourne Hoove 
Wutherlaf UelghU 


Thu Ciixton* 

IlKffld. I .list of the 

Saxon Kings 
I'mloi* of i lu ■ S«*a 
li.tt Can sin* l'»i? 

Ni« I lol di'l Fib'S 
1 tan); I'aultvU 
/. uu/rii 
Miic.ii i a 
1 Me/ 

Conduct ami Duty 
Windsor Castle 
Haul Tinins 
'J oner of London 
John Halifax. (Jnntlo- 
Wi stward llo 1 (man 
Laicngro 

It Is Never Too I/ate 
to Men<l 
Two Years Ago 
In llis Steps 
Ci tici tlx ion of Phillip 
strong 

His Brother's Keeper 
I R/dnot llardy's Seven 
Days, and Mnlcoiil 
Kirk (in 1 vol ) 
llu h •»'! Hi uc'n 
*1 ho Twentieth Door 
House of the Seven 
(Jahh-s 
Flsic* V miner 
Tlie Romany Ilye 
Lit tie Dorrit 
'I h« Scarlet laittcr 
Mary Hart-on 
Homo Influent** 

Tbo Mother s Rot oni- 
pon»o 

Tennyson's Poems 
I f ai ry Co verd ale's 
Courtship 
The Bible in Spain 
Handbook of House- 
keeping 

The Demi Secret 
(^ u en V ictorfa 
.Martin Rattler 
l ngava 

i be Coral Island 
Adam Bede 

'I be Young Fur-Traders 
'1 be Virginians 
A TaJo of Two Cities 
Scenes of Clerical Life 
The Mill on the Floss 
Ii.umKhiiry House 
A lab- for ft 1. l fe 
Ch i ' m ! form Books 
Tom Hrowu'sSchooldAye 
(Jntnrn’H I- airy Tales 
Lost Lynne (Stress 
Tt> rough Storm and 
f he Channinga 
o;<l Si Paul's (Hearth 
The €1 deter and the 
Mr*. Halliburton's 
lieu bias. 



THE WORLDS GREAT NOVELS. 

A series oj acknowledged masterpieces by the mod eminent w* iters 
of fiction. Excellent papcr y targe tvpe y kantwrcly and stro fy 
bound in Russia Red Cioth y these books arc a, mm ’>fy suite i ntn r .nr 
presentation or for a permanent pi ne m the / /V uy y solute the. low 
price brings them in t/nn reach of erc/y class of re,t fets. 

Large Crown 8vo. llun<lr«'l» of Pag» Nmn«*r»iic Illu .(rnti>>ni. 

3,. 0 1. ya \M. 

Adam Bcdc. By CJcoigr; Eliot \\ th Six bull page Illustia- 
lions by S. II. Vcddcr and J. Jcl!i<’»n\ 

Anna Karenina, By Count Tolstoy. With Ten Illustrations 

by Paul F'renzeny, and a hr nilispicre P<»r trait of C unit Tolstoy. 

David Copperficld. By CharDs Dickons. With Forty Illus- 
trations by Iblblol Is. Pruwi.c ("1 h //'). 

lvanhoe. By Sir W.dtei Sc At. With Fight Full pa^e Illustra- 
tions by Hugh M. tab'll 

Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. With Eight Full-pa 40 
Illustrations, and Thirty-two Illustrations in the Text, and Phologr.iwue 
Portrait of Chailoite lliontc. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Cra:k. With Eight Full- 

page Illustrations by Alice Huber Stephens. 

Miserables, Les. By Vic-.jr Hugo. With Twelve Full page 
Illustrations. 

Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. With many Illustrations. 
Three Musketeers, The. By Alexandre Dumas. With 

Twelve Full-page Illustrations b> T. Fvio M.ivkhn. 

Twenty Years After. By Alexandre Dumas. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Vicomte de Brasrelonnc, The. By Alexandre Dumas. With 

Eight Full page lilusn.Ttions hy Frank T. Merrill. 

Louise de la Valllere. By Alexandre Dumas. With Eight 

Full-page Illustrations hy Frank T. Merrill. 

The Man In the Iron Mask, By Alexandre Dumas, With 

Light Full-page Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 

Count of Monte-Cristo, The. By Alexandre Dumas. With 
Sixteen Full-page Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 

Chicot, the Jester (La Dame de Monsorcau). By Alexandre 
Dumas. New And Complete Translation. With Nine Full-page lilui- 
* nations by Frank T. Merrill. 

Marguerite de Valois. By Alexandre Dumas. New and 
Complete Translation, With Nine Illustrations by Frank T, Merrill. 
Forty-Five Guardsmen, The, By Alexandre Dumas. New 
and Complete Translation. With Nine Iihstrations by Frank T. Merrill. 
War and Peace, By Count Tolstoy. Two Volumes. With 
Five Full-page Illustrations by E. II. Garrett. 


Tnii Wai.tkr Scott Tum isitinc. Com pan v, Limi if.d, 
iuNpON anp fei 1 :m;-on-iyn:;. 










